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(nark  made  by  the  but  of  the  gun  in  the 
enow.  He  judged  the  dog  was  small  by 
the  size  of  the  tracks,  and  by  the  mark  he 
made  where  he  seated  himself  tnear  the 
gun  ;  here  too  he  saw  that  he  had  a  short 
tail 

I  do  not  know  that  either  of  these  tales 
is  exactly  true,  though  it  is  certain  that 
something  like  them  has  often  happened, 
and  I  think  they  contain  good  hints  for  us, 
as  they  show  much  we  can  get  to  know 
when  we  make  good  use  of  our  senses. 
We  have  many  helps  to  assist  us  in  getting 
knowledge,  which  neither  the  camel  driver 
or  the  Indian  had,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
that  we  have,  but  if  we  were  to  use  all 
our  aids  as  Carefully  as  they  did  theirs, 
how  knowing  we  should  be.  We  must 
not  think  that  because  we  have  books  and, 
other  things  which  these  men  had  r.ot, 
to  help  them  in  getting  knowledge,  that 
wc  need  not  make  much  use  of  our  senses; 
the  books  may  be  wrong,  and  may  lead  us 
wrong  if  we  do  not  use  our  own  eyes,  ears, 
fingers  &c.  to. prove  whether  what  we  find 
in  them  be  true. 


Change  of  Temper. 

A.  What  makes  you  look  so  smiling  this 
morning  1  I  am  sure  if  you  were  in  my 
place,  you  would  have  a  very  different  ap¬ 
pearance. 

B.  Has  any  thing  unpleasant  happened 
to  you,  which  makes  you  say  sol 

A.  Nothing  more  than  happens  every 
day,  I  have  been  scolded  twenty  times  this 
morning  by  my  mother,  had  some'frowriing 
from  my  father,  and  though  the  rest  of  the 
family  said  nothing,  they  all  looked  as  if 
they  did  not  like  me  ;  I  believe  every  body 
is  my  enemy. 

B.  If  that  is  really  the  case  your  situation 
must  be  a  very  unhappy  one,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it  is,  fey  yesterday  when  your  moth¬ 
er  was  at  our  house  I  overheard  hey  tell 
mine  that  she  had  not  a  .more  affe'etionat?1 
child  than  you,  or  one  that  she  loved  better. 

A.  She  must  have  loved  too  fast  yester¬ 
day,  for  I  suspect  she  has  very  little  lift  for 
to-oay ;  if  she  has,  she  has  a  strange  way 
of  showing  pt.  She  told  me  this  morning 


that  my  temper  was  insupportable,  and  that 
she  has  more  trouble  on  my  account  than 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  children.  Do  you 
think  that  looks  much  like  being  a  favourite 
with  her. . 

B.  I  should  not  suppose  your  mothei 
wishes  to  have  a  favorite  among  her  chil 
dren,  but  I  can  see  how  she  can  love  yai 
and  say  what  she  said ;  she  told  my  mothei 
that- you  had  a  difficult  temper  which  hac 
given  her  great  concern,  and  she  expressed 
her  fears  that  unless  you  could  govern  it 
it  might  prevent  you  from  being  happy 
througli  life.  I  observed  her  wiping  her 
eyes  after  she  said  this,  and  if  I  had  not 
gone  away,  mine  would  soon  have  w'anled 
wiping.  I  suppose  I  know  the  reason  why 
you  thought  I  looked  pleased,  for  as  soon  as 
I  saw  you,  I  thought  of  your  kind  mother. 

A.  I  could  endure  my  mother’s  censure, 
for  though  it  is  hard  at  the  time  it  is  soo.. 
over,  but  my  father  is  not  so  easily  recon¬ 
ciled;  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  keeps  me 
at  a  distance  the  whole  day ;  he  says  very 
little  yet  there  is  something  in  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  which  keeps  me  thinking  about  it 
until  he  takes  me  into  favour  again,  and  1 

ake  notice  that  this  seldom  happens  until  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  me.  I  have  often 
been  anxious  to  know  how  this  is,  for  I  ne  vei 
tell  him  when  I  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

B.  There  are  other  ways  of  telling  when 
we  perceive  we  have  don^wreng,  besides 
the  use  of  words ;  it  may  be  sten  in  our 
countenances,  and  in  our  actions,  and  yodr 
father  is  a  very  likely  person  to  observe 
both. 

A.  My  mother  become  nd  tome  befbr 
I  perceive  my  error;  Indeed  it  is  often  I 
kind  treatment  which  makes  me  examii 
whether  I  gave  her  c  casion  to  be  othd 
wise,  and  it  mostly  happens  that  I  see  I  v 
wrongs  but  I  have  no  r  collection  that  n 
father  ever  looked  pleasantly  until  I  J'elc\ 
that  I  hau  given  him  cause  to  disaoprove 
me.  ■  •  __  »  _.  \  f 

:  tB.  It  is  not  so  with  my  parents;  I  <lrea. 
my  mothers  displeasurehmurfi  more  then  . 
my  father’s ;  he  seldom  censures  me  though 
he  sometimes  tejfcijpe  I  have  made  uy 

I'  ■  ■  '  **•;  -  j 


unhappy,  and  requests  me  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  errors  to  her  as  soon  as  I  feel 
sensible  of  them.  But  I  believe  that  moth¬ 
ers  generally,  are  the  most  indulgent, 
j  A.  Both  my  parents  are  very  good  to  me, 
ind  I  love  them  dearly,  but  sometimes  they 
will  not  consent  that  I  shall  do  things  which 
[  think  are  very  proper.  The  cause  of  my 
unhappiness  this  morning,  is  their  unwil¬ 
lingness  that  I  should  study  mensuration, 

!  ind  you  know  all  the  boys  in  my  class  are 
it  it.  Now  how  will  it  look  for  me  alone 
to  neglect  it  7 

B.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  oppo¬ 
sing  you. 

A.  Why  my  father  says  in  the  first  place 
hat  he  spent  six  months  at  mensuration, 
that  he  has  since  had  use  for  but  little  of 
it,  and  that  little  he  had  to  learn  over  in 
a  more  practical  way ;  secondly  he  fears  that 
[  am  studying  too  many  branches  at  once ; 
that  they  will  confuse  my  ideas,  so  that  I 
will  understand  none  of  them  well;  he 

'd  like  me  to  give  the  greater  part  of 
my  attention  to  moral,  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  in  this  my  mother  joins  with  him. 

B.  Your  father  has  a  chance  to  be  mista¬ 
ken;  does  he  say  that  mensuration  is  not 
useful  7 

A.  No:  but  he  says  when  I  am  older  he 
can  instruct  me  in  a  very  short  time,  in  a 
very  simple  way,  how  to  measure  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  bodies  whose  contents  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know,  and  that  I  will  understand  the 
reasons  perfectly. 

B.  There  may  be  something  in  that. 
rhetber  it  be  that  I  ought  to  have  known 
mething  else  before  I  went  at  it,  or  that 
was  not  rightly  explained  to  me  I  do  not 

w,  but  I  understand  very  little  of  what 
the  author.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
not  been  hindered  by  having  several 
i  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
,  ny  we  should  have  a  grammar  lesson 
morning  and  geography  the  next, 
re  than  once  when  I  have  gone  to  recite, 
equired  me  to  recollect  which  I  had  to 
v.  1  helieve  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
rn  one  thing  at  a  time ;  it  may  suit  rea- 
r  persons  to  learn  several. 

It  suits  me  much  the  best,  to  study  one 


thing  at  a  time  I  know,  but  then  one  does 
not  like  to  be  behind  one’s  class  mates. 
On  examinations  and  drillings,  when  visit¬ 
ors  are  in  tbe  school,  it  makes  one  feel  so 
awkward  to  be  passed  over. 

B-  I  know  that,  but  I  am  thinking  that 
examinations  and  drillings  only  last  while 
we  go  to  school,  and  that  we  want  clear 
heads  and  sound  knowledge  all  our  lives 
after.  I  cannot  tell  whether  your  parents 
are  right  in  wishing  you  to  give  the  most 
of  your  attention  to  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  but  this  I  do  know  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  them  better,  am  more  pleased 
with  them,  and  so  far,  have  more  use  for 
them  when  I  am  out  of  school,  than  any 
of  my  other  studies ;  whether  it  will  be 
so  after  a  while,  I  cannot  tell. 

A.  It  is  exactly  so  with  me ;  I  could 
wish  they  were  the  business  of  the  school ; 
as  they  are  not,  I  do  not  like  to  be  confined 
to  them ;  but  I  think  it  likely  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of 
my  class-pride.  But  I  am  staying  too 
long.  I  feel  much  happier  than  when  we 
met.  Good  morning. 

B.  Good  morning,  and  tell  me  next  time 
we  meet  whether  your  father  “kept  you 
at  0  distance  all  day,”  or  your  mother  had 
spent  all  her  affection  ;  I  think  I  can  guess 
pretty  nearly  how  it  will  be,  but  still  I 
should  like  you  to  inform  me. 

A.  Why  do  you  smile!  I  suppose  you' 
think  I  shall  go  home,  in  a  better  humour 

than  I  came.  _ _ 

'  GEOGRAPHY. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was  believed 
that  the  earth  was  aflat  plain;  one  Galileo 
found  out  that  it  is  round— he  told  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  priests  of  his  country  tried 
him  for  it,  and  would  have  imprisoned  and 
probably  killed  him,  but  to  save  himself,  he 
recanted,  or  said  he  was  mistaken.  Since 
that  time  Newton,  Ferguson,  and  others 
have  proved,  not  only  that  it  is  rouud,  but 
that  it  turns  round  once  every  24  hours, 
and  that  the  sun  does  not  move  round  us 
every  day,  but  that  the  earth  moves  around 
it  once  in  a  year,  That  the  earth  is  round, 
is  proven  in  several  ways,  first  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  caused  by  the  earth  coming 


between  the  sun  and  moon — of  course  it 
prevents  the  light  of  the  sun  from  coming 
to  the  moon,  either  in  part  or  altogether, 
this  is  the  earth’s  shadow  on  the  moon, 
and  it  always  is  of  the  shape  that  a  round 
body  makes,  that  is,  the  edge  of  the  eclipse 
or  shadow  is  always  round.  Now  if  it  was 
any  other  shape  than  round,  the  shadow 
would  not  be  round,  for  everything  makes 
a  shadow  of  its  own  shape,  this  can  be 
tried  with  a  three  square,  a  four  square  and 
a  round  block,  held  before  a  candle,  the 
shadow  will  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
block,  and  it  is  a  shadow  or  eclipse  of  the 
place  or  thing  it  falls  upon.  Again,  if  two 
ships  are  sailing  on  the  sea  the  first  thing 
each  sees  of  the  other  is  the  top  of  the  mast 
or  pole ;  this  appears  to  grow  longer  and 
longer,  until  the  body  of  the  vessel  comes 
in  sight,  this  is  caused  by  the  round  shape 
of  the  water,  if  it  were  fiat  or  straight  the 
body  of  the  vessel  would  be  seen  before 
the  masts,  because  it  is  larger,  'inis  be¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  of  the  world,  as  there  are 
people  living  on  different  sides  of  it,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  do  not  stand  parallel 
to  each  other,  that  is  that  their  heads  do 
not  all  point  the  same  way.  If  we  stick 
a  pin  where  the  stem  of  an  apple  grew ; 
another  in  the  eye,  and  a  number  in  other 
parts  of  the  apple,  with  the  points  all  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  centre,  or  middle,  then 
will  the  heads  point  in  different  directions, 
exactly  as  the  heads  of  the  people  on  our 
world  do.  Now  as  the  sun  does  not  move, 
and  the  earth  turns  round  once  in  a  day 
and  night,  this  causes  all  the  people  near 
the  middle  of  the  earth  to  see  the  sun  rise 
and  set  every  24  hours ;  but  they  do  not 
see  either,  at  the  same  time,  for  it  is  plain 
that  at  the  time  the  sun  is  setting  to  the 
people  on  one  side,  it  is  rising  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side ;  and  that  the  midnight  of 
one  people,  is  the  noon  of  their  antipodes 
or  opposite  people.  It  seems  strange  to 
some  and  they  can  scarcely  believe  it  true, 
that  there  are  people  living  below  them  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as 
they  they  themselves  were,  twelve  hours 
ago,  and  will  again  be  in  twelve  hours  in 
the  same  situation,  they  cannot  understand 
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how  any  creature  should  stick  to  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  a  ball ;  they  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  because  they  have  seen  that  though 
a  grain  of  wheat,  or  corn  will  lay  on  the 
upper,  side  of  an  apple,  or  any  round  body, 
it  will  not  lay  on  the  under  side  ;  but  the 
cases  are  not  alike,  the  apple  or  ball  is  itself 
a  part  of  the  system  of  the  earth  and  will 
be  on  it,  or  on  something  that  is  on  it  on 
whatever  side  it  may  be,  the  earth  does 
not  thus  belong  to,  or  is  not  thus  a  part,  of 
any  other  thing ;  there  is  in  it  a  property,  or 
principle  called  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  which  makes  all  parts  of  it  draw  or 
incline  equally  to  the  centre.  We  do  not 
understand  what  this  principle  or  power 
is,  or  how  it  operates  ;  but  we  do  know 
the  fact  that  at  equal  distances  from  ths 
centre,  the  same  thing  is  equally  heavy,  or 
gravitates  with  equal  force.  In  studying 
"eography,  we  should  always  think  of  the 
place  where  we  are,  first,  and  then  of  other 
places,  as  they  are  situated  in  relation  to 
or  around  it,  we  should  always  think  of 
them  as  they  are,  before,  behind,  or  at  one 
side  of  us,  we  should  also  think  of  them, 
as  they  would  be  to  us,  if  we  were  at  some 
other  place  which  we  know  of;  and  we 
should  always  study  maps,  and  think  of 
the  places  around  us  with  our  faces  to  the 
north,  that  is  with  our  backs  to  the  south, 
where  the  sun  is  at  noon ;  then,  sun  rise, 
or  east  will  be  on  our  right  hand,  and  sun 
set  or  west,  on  our  left. 

A  map  of  the  world  is  two  rings  called 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  ot 
halves  of  the  world,  each  containing  the 
countries  and  seas  that  lie  in  it ;  both  these 
hemispheres  have  straight  lines  runnim 
across  them  from  right  to  left;  this  is  cti 
fed  the  equator ;  every  place  lying  abo 
this  line,  is  in  north  latitude  ;  all  plac 
below  it,  are  in  south  latitude  ;  from  tl;’ 
line  to  either  end  of  the  earth  (called  tfl 
poles,)  in  any  direction,  is  divided  into 
90  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  and  every 
place  is  in  as  many  degress  of  latitude, 
north  or  south,  as  it  is  of  those  parts  from 
the  equator  north  or  south ;  one  of  those 
degrees  is  nearly  70  miles,  so  that  if  wo. 
find  the  latitude  of  any  place  and  multiply 


it  "by  70,  we  shall  have  the  distance  of  that 

place  from  the  equator;  or  if  we  find  the 

pumber  of  parts,  or  degrees,  between  two 

places,  and  multiply  them  by  70,  we  shall 

i  lave  the  the  distance  between  those  two 

places.  There  are  other  lines  that  run 

,'rom  right  to  left  though  none  of  them  are 

[traight,  and  they  become  more  crooked 

t,s  they  are  near  the  poles — these  are  cal- 

[ed  parallels  of  latitude,  because  they  are 

I  parallel,  or  run  the  same  way,  with  tha 

3quator  they  are  ten  degrees  apart.  There 

jre  two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 

nd  23J  degrees  from  it ;  they  are  called 

he  tropics,  that  on  the  north  is  the  tropic 

"f  cancer — that  on  the  south  Capricorn. 

Between  these  two  circles  there  are  47 

‘egrese  of  a  belt  all  around  the  earth,  cal- 

hd  the  torrid  zone  on  account  of  its  heat; 

[  ■ 
11  the  inhabitants  of  this  zone,  have  the 

jUn  shining  on  the  top  of  their  heads  at 

bme  season  of  the  year;  this  happens  only 

't  12  o’clock,  when  they  have  no  shadow, 

is  under  their  feet.  23 1-2  degrees  from 

ither  pole,  is  another  circle  called  polar 

ircles,  that  on  the  north  is  the  Arctic, 

■rat  on  the  south  the  Antarctic.  Between 

jich  of  these,  and  the  tropics,  is  a  belt  or 

ng  containing  43  degrees  and  they  are 

aimed  the  temperate  zones,  because  the 

eather  in  them  is  not  so  hot  as  within 

ie  tropics,  nor  so  cold  as  without  the  polar 

rcles ;  the  longest  day  in  the  torrid  zone 

ih.  30m.  of  course  the  longest  night  is  no 

?  ore ;  whereas,  the  longest  day  in  the 

!mperate  zone  is  1  month,  which  must  be 

length  of  their  longest  night.  Beyond 

polar  circles  it  is  extremely  cold ;  no 

ives  or  very  few  live  there  ;  they  ere 

the  frigid  or  frozen  zones ;  at  the 

hey  have  6  months  day  and  the  same 

of  night ;  when  it  is  day  at  one,  it 

rt  at  the  other. 

igitude  is  the  number  of  degrees  that 
tween  two  places  from  east  to  west, 
igrees  of  longitude  are  equal  to  one 
of  time,  that  is,  if  one  place  be  15  de- 
of  longitude  farther  west  than  anoth- 
e  first  will  have  its  sun  rise,  noon, 
tun  set,  each  an  hour  later  than  the 
London  and  Philadelphia,  are  75 


degrees  of  longitude  apart ;  15  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  75,  5  times,  so  there  is  5  hours  of 
difference  between  the  time  of  the  two 
places,  that  is,  when  it  is  noon  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  is  5  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  Lon¬ 
don. 

In  studying  geography  we  should  learn 
some  facts  about  the  history  of  places  ;  we 
should  know  something  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  their  customs  or  manners  that  are 
remarkable ;  or  something  of  the  great,  or 
good  men  who  have  lived  there.  If  we  do 
not,  we  shall  soon  forget  what  we  learn ; 
and  besides,  it  would  not  be  useful  to  know 
that  a  country,  a  town,  or  a  river  was  in 
such  a  place,  if  we  knew  nothing  more 
about  it;  this  would  only  be  learning 
names. 


The  boys  and  their  cakes. 

A  certain  book  contains  an  account  of  three 
boys,  Henry,  Peter,  and  William,  who  ac¬ 
ted  differently  with  cakes  that  were  given 
to  them.  Henry,  though  he  was  a  good 
boy,  and  so  fond  of  learning  that  he  got  to 
be  first  in  his  class,  did  not  manage  well 
with  a  nice  cake  his  mother  baked  him, 
because  he  learned  and  behaved  so  well. 
The  raisins,  orange  peel,  and  sugar,  which 
she  put  in  it,  made  it  taste  so  fine,  that 
with  eating  before  he  went  into  school  at 
noon,  and  after  he  came'  out  in  the  evening, 
he  became  very  sick  in  the  night.  The 
doctor  was  brought,  -end  Henry  had  to  take 
more  ill  tasted  medicine  than  he  liked  be¬ 
fore  he  got  well  again. 

Peter  was  a  good  boy  too,  but  he  was 
not  like  Henry  ;  he  was  careful  and  saving. 
When  his  mother  sent  him  a  cake,  he  put 
it  in  a  box  and  once  a  day  he  went  to  the 
box  and  ate  a  little  of  it ;  he  kept  it  so  long 
that  the  mice  ate  part  of  it,  and  the  rest 
had  to  be  thrown  away  because  it  was 
mouldy. 

William  had  a  mother  too,  who  was 
land  enough  to  send  him  a  cake;  but  he 
did  not  do  like  Henry  or  Peter,  for  he 
called  his  school-mates  together,  and  divi¬ 
ded  the  greater  part  of  it  among  them  ;  the 
rest  he  put  away  to  give  to  them  at  anoth¬ 
er  time ;  but  soon  after  a  blind  man  came 


along  who  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began 
to  play  on  his  fiddle  for  the  scholars.  Wil¬ 
liam  saw  that  the  tears  were  rolling  down 
his  cheeks  while  he  played,  and  he  asked 
him  why  he  cried.  The  poor  man  told 
him  it  was  because  he  was  hungry,  and  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  he  said  he  would  work  to 
make  a  living,  but  could  not  for  want  of 
his  eye  sight.  William  thought  of  the 
part  of  his  rich  cake  that  was  left — ran  to 
get  it,  and  gave  it  all  to  the  poor  hungry 
blind  man.  Any  one  may  know  that  the 
little  boy  must  have  felt  happy  to  think  he 
had  fed  a  poor  old  man  who  had  nothing  to 
eat. 

We  do  not  always  think  of  the  best  way, 
until  we  have  done  some  way  which  is  not 
so  good,  or  learned  of  some  one  who  has 
made  a  mistake ;  either  of  these  makes  us 
more  careful.  It  may  be  that  Henry  nev¬ 
er  thought  whether  the  cake  would  make 
him  sick,  and  that  Peter  never  thought 
whether  his  cake  would  get  mouldy,  and  it 
is  not  likely  either  of  them  thought  how 
clever  it  would  be  to'  divide  with  their 
school-mates,  or  to  lay  some  by  for  a  hun¬ 
gry  person  who  might  come  along,  but 
when  they  saw  how  William  did,  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  would  think  of  all  this, 
and  do  differently  the  next  time.  This 
is  called  gettingknowledge  by  experience. 


Beview. 

Perhaps  young  readers  will  expect  that 
being  myself  a  school  teacher,  and  having 
undertaken  to  furnish  them  with  a  paper 
suited  to  their  wants,  that  I  shall  tell  them 
which  are  in  my  opinion,  the  most  useful 
books,  and  what  are  the  other  aids  which  I 
know  of  to  assist  them  in  getting  useful 
knowledge.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  recommend  a  greater 
quantity,  of  a  better  quality,  than  those  1 
have  seen ; — there  may  be  many  that  I  know 
nothing  of,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of 
I  have  not  lived  much  among  the  wise 
friend^  of  youth,  and  unfortunately  have 
not  much  acquaintance  with  them.  I  wish 
it'were  otherwise,  that  I  might  have  their 
advice. 

For  beginners  jl  think  the  “Symbolical 


Primer,”  by  E.  Hazen,  and  the  “Child’s 
Primer,”  by  J.  Lamb  are  suitable.  Any 
books  that  have  the  pictures  of  the  things 
of  which  the  words  to  be  spelled  are  the 
names ,  are  very  proper  for  children.  They 
would  not  be  so  if  every  letter  had  always 
the  same  sound,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  learners  can  hardly  believe  the 
letters  spell  some  words,  even  when  they 
have  the  pictures  before  them  to  look  at. 
What  child  would  know  that  Axe  spelt 
the  name  of  the  thing  we  chop  with,  unless 
he  learnt  it  from  some  person  or  sees  the 
picture  1  The  first  lessons  should  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible  for  learners,  that  they 
may  know  they  can  learn  something  from 
the  first. 

There  is  a  work  called  the  “Pestalozzian 
Primer,”  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy  which  though 
not  much  in  use,  that  I  know  of,  ought  to 
be,  on  account  of  its  simple  reading  lessons. 
The  author  of  this  little  book  thinks  chil¬ 
dren  can  read  short  easy  words  earlier  than 
they  can  spell  long  difficult  ones,  and  that 
they  will  take  a  livelier  interest  in  reading 
than  spelling.  In  all  this  and  more,  I  agree 
with  him,  and  I  would  be  pleased  if  every 
school  had  the  Pestalozzian  Primer,  or 
something  like  it,  for  beginners.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Keagy  would  have  a  new  edition 
struck  off  if  there  was  a  demand. 

There  is  a  contrivance  ealled  a  “Spelling 
Puzzle,”  which  has  twenty  words  on  a  card, 
and  a  number  of  single  letters  on  pasteboard ; 
by  taking  up  these  single  letters  and  laying 
them  on  the  first  letters  of  the  words  on  the 
card,  above  250  words  can  be  spelled. 
This  may  be  made  very  amusing,  and  I 
think  five  or  six  small  children  sitting 
around  the  “Puzzle”  would  learn  to  spell 
fast ;  they  would  help,  each  other  and  puzzle 
each  other  too ;  they  might  like  it  better 
sometimes  than  play,  or  they  might  make 
play  of  it  hy  seeing  who  could  spell  the 
greatest  number  of  words. 

There  is  sn  excellent  book  called  the 
“Mothers  Manual”  by  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
Carl  of  Ph  iladelphia.  Any  one  who  knows 
what  would  be  of-use  to  children  will  say 
that  the  Mothers’  Manual  ought  to  be  in  ev¬ 
ery  family,  and  in  every  school  where 
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there  are  young  children.  The  parents 
and  the  teachers  should  have  it  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  from,  and  the  children  should  read  it 
if  they  can  read,  and  ask  each  other  ques¬ 
tions;  they  might  get  to  know  things  in 
this  way,  which  many  grown  people  are 
ignorant  of.  This  little  book  invites  them 
to  examine  things  which  they  never  thought 
of  looking  at  before,  and  they  would  find 
them  very  curious ;  they  will  perceive 
that  some  things  which  they  thought  were 
alike,  are  quite  different,  and  others  alike 
in  some  things  which  they  thought  were 
entirley  different.  I  shall  hereafter  make 
some  extracts  from  this  little  work. 

“Holbrooks’  infant  school  apparatus”  is 
a  collection  of  articles  of  great  use  in  get¬ 
ting  some  kinds  of  knowledge ;  no  good 
school  should  be  without  something  of  this 
kind,  but  as  the  sett  costs  10  dollars,  there 
are  many  families  which  could  not  afford 
to  have  it ;  if  a  handy  man  could  see  a  sett, 
he  could  make  several  of  the  articles  in  a 
plain  way  which  might  do  as  well  as  Hol¬ 
brook’s  neat  ones.  I  shall  describe  them, 
and  some  other  things  for  shewing  and  ex¬ 
plaining,  at  another  time. 

If  parents  and  teachers,  or  young  people, 
if  they  can  write,  will  write  what  infor¬ 
mation  they  want,  if  I  can,  I  will  give  it 
to  them  in  the  Inciter ;  they  must  take 
notice  however,  that  I  shall  never  see 
what  they  write  unless  the  postage  is 
paid. 

Right  Teaching. 

Very  much  depends  on  knowing  how 
to  do  things  rightly. 

Many  people  who  have  useful  knowledge, 
and  who  can  speak  of  it  very  agreeably  to 
others  who  have  it  too,  are  not  of  as  much 
use  to  those  who  wish  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge,  as  some  others  are  who  have 
less  of  it,  but  who  can  speak  about  what 
they  have,  in  a  way  better  suited  to  the 
learner.  One  great  difference  between 
the.  two  kinds  of  instructors  isowing  to  the 
words  they  use.  A  good  teacher  makes 
himself  sure  that  the  learner  understands 
every  word  which  is  of  importance.  But 

he  greatest  difference  between  instructors 


will  be  found  in  the  faculty  of  introducing 
the  subject  in  such  way  as  is  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learner.  In  this  Pestalozzi 
was  before  other  men  ;  he  did  not  take  the 
same  method,  or  rather  he  did  not  begin  at 
the  same  place  with  all  his  pupils.  His 
first  care  was  to  discover  some  clear  ideas 
that  was  in  the  pupil’s  mind  already,  that 
is,  to  find  out  what  he  knew,  and  how  he 
knew  it,  about  the  subject  he  was  instruct¬ 
ing  him  in;  this  was  his  starting  point 
with  each  scholar,  and  he  never  led  the 
mind  away  from  this  point  faster,  or  further, 
than  he  perceived  the  scholar  could  under¬ 
stand;  by  this  means  he  always  had  his 
pupils  thinking  in  connexion  with  some¬ 
thing  they  knew.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  boy  who  has  just  gone  through  the  rule 
of  three,  or  any  thing  else  which  he  un¬ 
derstands  very  well,  can  be  of  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  school  fellow  who  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  it,  than  the  teacher  can;  their  minds 
are  nearer  of  a  size ;  he  can  feel  better 
than  the  teacher,  what  are  his  schoolmate’s 
difficulties,  and  find  oiit  better  too,  what 
clear  ideas  he  has  already. 

I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  good 
teaching,  in  the  past  winter,  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I  w'as  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation,  one  of  his  .sons  per¬ 
haps  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  sat 
with  his  slate  in  his  hand,  beside,  or  rather 
behind  me,  tipped  the  wink  to  his  little 
sister,  to  come  to  him ;  she  was  probably 
five  or  six  years  of  age. 

He  made  the  figure  1  on  the  slate  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  what  that  was,  she 
told  him ;  he  then  made  2,  and  so  on  to  9, 
the  names  of  all  which  she  knew  and  pro¬ 
nounced  as  he  made  them.  When  he  put 
down  10  she  said  “That  is  a  one  and  a 
nought.”  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  no 
name  for  the  two  together.  She  did  not. 
He  then  went  on  from  ten  to  twenty,  tel¬ 
ling  her  the  names  of  each  pair,  always 
j  rubbing  them  out  when  he  had  done  with 
them.  When  he  came  to  21  and  asked 
her  the  name  she  did  as  with  the  first  pair, 
named  the  figures  separately.  He  told 
her  that  was  two-ty  or  twenty-one ;  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  two-ty  several  times  with  em- 


phasis,  and  I  saw  by  the  little  girl’s  anima¬ 
tion,  that  she  was  about  to  get  anew  idea 
in  connexion  with  those  she  had  before. 
Next  32  appeared  on  the  slate;  she  was 
agitated,  she  had  only  just  received  the  new 
idea,  and  could  not  apply  it;  at  the  right 
time  he  relieved  the  anxiety  he  had  exci¬ 
ted  by  telling  her  that  it  was  three-ty,  thir¬ 
ty  two ;  this  was  enough ;  she  named  43 
64  and  so  on,  as  he  put  them  down. 

I  had  an  opportunity  ofobservingall  this, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  young  teach¬ 
er  or  his  young  pupil,  who  were  both  so 
busily  engaged  with  their  own  business, 
and  when  the  lesson  was  over,  (and  he 
stopped  at  the  right  time  before  her  inter¬ 
est  had  abated)  I  had  to  acknowledge  to 
myself,  that  I  had  never  had  so  good  in¬ 
structions  in  arithmetic,  and  that  I  had 
never  known  how  to  teach  enumeration, 


Comparing. 

G.  How  do  you  spend  your  time  now  1 

D.  I  am  going  to  the  new  schoolmas¬ 
ter. 

C.  What  are’  you  learning? 

D.  Reading,  writing  and  cyphering. 

C.  What  books  do  you  read. 

D.  The  English  Reader,  the  Sequel, 
and  the  American  Preceptor. 

C.  Can  you  read  well  ? 

D.  Yes;  lam  head  in  the  first  class. 

C.  Do  you  understand  what  you  read? 

D.  The  master  has  to  tell  me  a  few  words. 

C.  I  do  not  mean  that:  do  you  know 
?yhat  you  are  reading  about? 

D.  Sometimes  I  do  a  little  ;  and  I  think 
I  should  more  if  there  were  not  so  many 
hard  words.  There  are  some  books  in 
school  which  I  understand  very  well,  but  I 
am  ashamed  to  read  aloud  in  them ;  they  are 
made  for  little  children,  and  when  1  read 
in  them  it  appears  just  like  talking. 

C.  And  what  do  you  think  reading  is 
but  talking  out  of  a  book  ? 

D.  Do  you  mean  all  reading  ? 

C.  Yes. 

D.  Why  some  is  history,  some  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  there  are  few  things  which  seem 
to  me  like  talking.  Surely  you  don’t  think 
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that  the  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic 
are  talking  ? 

C.  I  do  indeed.  History  is  only  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  has  happened  somewhere, 
at  some  time.  The  persons  who  saw  those 
things  could  only  tell  them  to  the  people 
they  lived  amongst,  and  if  they  had  not 
written  them,  others  who  lived  a  distance 
from  them,  or  after  them  could  never  have 
known  them. 

D.  Could  not  those  who  heard  them  tell 
what  they  saw,  tell  it  to  others,  and  these 
tell  it  again,  until  every  body  would  ge: 
to  know  it? 

C.  Some  things  have  come  to  us  in  thi; 
way  ;  any  thing  told  from  one  to  another 
is  called  tradition  ;  if  the  same  thing  hac 
been  written  it  would  be  history.  Yo' 
can  see  [  thipk  that  if  the  writer  relate 
facts,  that  is,  w’rites  what  did  happen,  an 
nothing  else,  that  history  is  better  tha 
tradition,  for  we  do  not  always  hear  th 
exact  words  of  the  speaker,  and  when  w 
are  telling  what  he  said,  we  may  r  *■ r* 
member  exactly  what  he  said,  thus^ 
may  perceive  that  in  time  it  might  be  vei 
much  changed. 

D.  Yes  I  see  how  that  may  be.  I  r 
member  the  story  of  the  thirty  black  crow 

C.  What  is  it? 

D.  Some  one  told  of  a  man  who  vomit 
thirty  black  crows ;  the  person  to  whe 
he  told  it,  was  curious  enough  to  go  to  t 
man  who  told  his  informant :  He  said  t 
other  was  mistaken,  he  had  said  three,  tl 
was  the  number  such  a  one  had  told  hi 
Our  curious  man  went  to  this  neighbc 
who  smiled  and  said  the  story  had  groi 
larger  since  he  told  it ;  that  there  was  t 
crow  he  had  little  doubt,  for  he  heard  1 
sick  man  say  so.  When  the  sick  rr 
was  enquired  of,  he  had  not  vomitec 
crow,  but  something  as  black  as  a  c ro 
here  you  see  that  by  telling  a  few  tim 
something  as  black  as  a  crow,  become  tl 
t.y  black  crows. 

C.  It  is  a  good  story,  and  there  are  r 
ny  things  like  it;  it  may -be 'it  is  a  lit 
the  same  way  with  history;  yery  few 
the  persons  who  write  history  see  all  t’ 
write  about  themselves,  but  vyhether 
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do  or  not,  what  they  write  is  what  they 
)  would  speak  if  they  did  not  write,  and 
f  should  be  read  as  if  it  were  spoken.  The 
p  same  may  be  said  of  geography  :  it  is  an 
j  account  of  places,  and  should  be  read  just 
pis  it  ought  to  be  told.  The  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  arithmetic  are  the  same  ;  the  au- 
|!  hor  writes  for  us,  what  the  teacher  would 
[•  therwise  have  to  tell  us.  What  do  you 
f /rite  ! 

I  /  D.  The  copies  which  the  master  sets 
;  >r  me,  or  from  copperplate. 

|  C.  Can  you  remember  any  of  your  copies'! 

D.  Yes,  “Emulation  seldom  fails,”  “Kings 
j  ay  win  crowns  but  cannot  conquer 
I  :ath.” 

.  C.  How  often  have  you  had  these  for  a 

}  >py  • 

f  D.  Twenty  times  I  suppose. 

1  C.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  Emu- 
)  tion  1 
,  D.  No. 

'  C.  Do  you  like  to  write  that  which  you 
not  see  any  sense  in  ! 

,  0.  I  must  write  the  copy. 

J  C.  Would  you  not  like  to  write  some- 
*' ng  that  you  know! — something  which 
i  have  seen  yourself! 

!  ).  We  have  no  such  copies. 

(  Z.  But  could  you  not  write  them  with- 
copy! 

1  lould  you  not  write  in  this  manner  “The 
(  appears  to  rise  in  the  east,  to  pass  near- 
'■  ver  us,  and  set  in  the  west.  From  the 
2  we  can  first  see  light  in  the  morning 
1  we  can  see  none  in  the  evening,  is 
2d  day  ;  from  then  until  we  can  see  it 
n  is  night ;  the  two  together  make  24 
•s!”  .  Do  you  not  know  this  and  mu  ch 
;,  about  the  days  being  shorter  at  some 
s  in  the  year,  than  at  others ;  and  that 
n  the  days  are  shortest  the  nights  are 
est,  and  that  the  weather  is  coldest 
n  the  days  are  shortest!  Could  you 
vrite  a  description  of  a  horse,  a  cow, 
ly  other  animal  that  you  have  seen! 
d  you  not  tell  on  paper  whether  you 
happy  when  you  have  done  well  or 
In  short  could  you  not  write  any 
you  know! 

"he  other  scholars  would  laugh  at 


me  for  writing  nonsense,  and  the  master 
would  punish  me  for  scribbling  in  my 
book ;  both  he  and  my  father  have  said  I 
ought  not  to  write  any  thing  but  my  copy. 

C.  Would  you  not  like  to  write  such 
things  if  your  teacher  and  parents  were 
willing ! 

D.  Yes,  if  the  boys  would  not  teaze  me. 

C.  If  the  teacher  and  all  parents  were 
willing,  all  boys  would  be  writing  what 
they  know;  and  then  no  one  would  think 
of  laughing,  except  at  their  folly  for  hav¬ 
ing  so  long  written  that  which  they  knew 
nothing  of.  But  for  cyphering,  can  you 
do  that  well ! 

D.  1  ha\  e  cyphered  through  compound 
interest. 

C.  Do  you  understand  all  that  you  have 

done ! 

D.  I  can  do  part  of  the  sums,  the  master 
shows  me  how  to  do  the  rest. 

C.  Does  he  tell  the  reason  why  they 
are  done  so  ! 

D.  Yes,  because  that  is  the  rule. 

C.  Let  me  try  you  and  then  I  can  see 
whether  he  does  like  our  Teacher.  We 
will  make  a  sum  in  reduction.  Can  you 
tell  how  many  ounces  are  in  6  cwt  3  qrs 
10  lbs  ? 

D.  Yes,  12256  oz. 

C.  You  multiplied  by  4,  28,  and  16,  would 
it  do  as  well  to  multiply  by  16  ,28  and  4, 

D.  I  don’t  know,  I  never  tried  it ;  this 
is  the  way  all  the  boys  do  at  our  school, 
and  the  master  says  it  is  right. 

C.  Well  try  it  over  again  and  begin 
with  the  16. 

D.  It  does  not  come  out  the  same,  11128, 
I  suppose  I  have  done  the  work  wrong. 

C.  No,  you  multiplied  rightly. 

D.  But  perhaps  I  did  not  bring  in  the  3 
and  ten  rightly. 

C.  Yes  you  brought  them  in  as  you  did 
before,  but  it  will  not  do.  In  the  first 
place  you  multiplied  the  6  cwt  by  4  be¬ 
cause  there  are  4  qrs  in  a  cwt,  and  you 
wanted  the  6  cwt  brought  to  qrs  that  you 
might  bring  in  or  add  the  3  qrs  to  them  ; 
you  then  had  27  qrs,  these  you  multiplied 
by  28  to  bring  them  to  lbs,  that  you  might 
add  the  10  pounds  because  there  are  28 


Iba  ih  a  qr ;  you  then  had  766  lbs ;  you 
next  multiplied  by  16  to  bring  the  pounds 
to  ounces,  because  there  are  16  ounces  in 
a  pound,  and  this  made  12256  oz.  Now 
these  6  cwt  3  qrs  10  lb  and  the  12256  oz 
are  just  alike  heavy;  by  the  work  you 
have  done,  nothing  about  them  is  changed 
but  the  name ;  perhaps  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  me ;  if  you  take  a  bucket  of  water 
and  put  it  all  in  tumblers  without  spilling 
a  drop,  though  there  would  be  so  many  of 
them,  they  were  all  taken  out  of  the  buck¬ 
et,  andean  all  be  put  in  it  again; — or  what 
may  be  more  plain,  if  you  put  16  oz  weights 
in  one  scale  and  a  pound  weight  in  the 
other,  they  will  balance  each  other,  that 
is  the  scale  beam  will  be  level ;  or  if  you 
should  place  12256  oz  weights  in  one  scale, 
and  6  cwt  3  qrs  10  lb  in  the  other  they 
will  balance  also.  This  is  the  way  in 
reduction,  the  value  is  not  changed,  by 
changing  the  name ;  if  you  reduce  a  dollar 
to  half  dimes,  or  five  cent  pieces  they  are 
still  worth  a  dollar  though  they  are  so  small, 
and  worth  no  more  than  a  dollar  though 
there  are  20  of  them ;  each  is  worth  5  cents, 
and20  times  5  cents  make  a  hundred  cents, 
or  a  dollar. 

D.  I  think  I  understand  what  you  say 
very  well,  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  of  use  to  me 
in  other  sums  in  reduction.  Let  me  see  if 
I  do,  we  multiply  yards  by  4  and  by  4  to 
bring  them  to  nails ;  Is  not  this  because 
there  are  4  qrs  of  a  yard  in  a  whole  yard 
and  that  multiplyingyards by  4 brings  them 
to  qrsof  a  yard  ;  and  multiplying  the  qrs 
by  4,  brings  them  to  nails  1 

C.  You  are  right. 

D.  1  am  very  glad  we  have  talked  about 
it  for  I  have  often  been  puzzled  with  such 
things;  I  never  knew  before  why  we  say  4 
qrs  make  a  cwt,  and  4  qrs  make  a  yard  ; 
I  knew  that  a  cwt  and  a  yard  were  not  the 
same,  and  yet  four  qrs  make  both ;  but  now 
I  understand  that  4  qrs  of  a  cwt  make  a 
whole  cwt,  and  4  qrsof  a  yard,  make  a  whole 
yard,  though  I  do  not  understand  why 
or  how  four  nails  make  a  qr  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  a  nail  in  cloth  measure  means ;  do 
you"! 

C.  Yes;  it  means  a  quarter,  ofa  quarter 
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or  fourth  part  of  a  qr  ;  it  is  measured  on  a 
yard  stick,  inches  from  the  end  and  was 
called  nail  at  first,  because  it  is  about  as 
long  as  a  common  nail. 

D.  I  think  I  can  do  sums  in  reduction 
very  easily  now,  because  I  shall  know  what 
I  am  doing.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing 
about  the  Rule  of  Three  1  Why  is  it 
called  the  rule  of  three  1 

C.  Because  every  question  in  it  has  three 
numbers  or  setts  of  numbers,  which  are 
called  the  three  terms.  We  will  make 
an  example  or  question.  If  a  pound  of 
butter  cost  ten  cents  what  will  twenty 
pounds  cost  1  Now  there  are  three  num¬ 
bers,  or  terms  in  this. 

D.  Where  are  they  1 

C.  The  one  pound.  ,the  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  ten  cents. 

D.  I  see  it.  Pike  says  “Place  that 
which  is  of  the  same  name  or  kind  with 
the  answer  in  the  third  place;”  there  is 
no  answer,  how  am  I  to  know  which  of  the 
three  is  like  it  1 

C.  What  is  it  the  question  requires  you  to 
find  out! 

D.  Let  me  think ; — why  the  price  of  20 
lbs  of  butter. 

C.  Will  not  that  be  money  1 

D.  Yes. 

C.  Is  not  the  10  cents  of  the  same  name 
or  kind. 

Yes. 

C.  The  10  cts,  then  must  be  put  in  the 
third  place,  or  on  the  right  hand. 

D.  The  rule  then  says  “Consider  from 
the  nature  of  the  question  whether  the 
answer  is  to  be  more  or  less  than  this  third 
term;”  I  do  not  understand  that. 

C.  That  is  because  it  is  hard  for  men  to 
write  so  that  little  boys  can  understand 
them ;  it  means  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  you  are  to  consider  whether  the  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  will  cost  more  than  the  one 
pound. 

D.  That  is  easily  told;  any  one  may 
know  that  twenty  pounds  will  cost  twenty 
times  as  much  as  one  lb. 

C.  If  so  the  rule  requires  that  you  should 
place  the  20  lbs  on  the  left  hand  of  the  10 
cents,  and  to  finish  the  statement,  place 
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the  1  lb  on  the  left  hand  of  it.  What  does 
the  rule  say  further  ? 

D.  Bring  the  first  and  second  to  the  low¬ 
est  denomination  in  either,  and  the  third 
to  the  lowest  denomination  in  it.  This  is 
done  by  reduction  and  1  could  do  it  now, 
but  I  believe  it  is  not  required  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  first  and  second  are  alike  al¬ 
ready,  that  is  they  are  pounds  without  any 
ounces  or  drachms,  and  the  third  is  cents 
without  any  halves  or  quarters. 

C.  Well  what  next! 

D.  Multiply  the  second  and  third  to¬ 
gether  and  divide  by  the  first; — I  see  now 
what  I  never  noticed  before,  that  this  way 
of  stating  and  working  causes  the  larger 
quantity  to  be  multiplied  by  the  price  of 
the  small  quantity  ;  each  one  of  the  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  must  cost  as  much  as  the  one 
lb  did,  or  twenty  times  ten  cents,  which 
are  two  hundred  cents.  But  why  must 
we  divide  by  the  first  term,  it  will  make 
no  change ;  the  1  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
200,  two  hundred  times  1 

C.  It  need  not  be  done  when  the  first 
term  is  one,  but  if  more  than  one  it  must. 

D.  Yes:  I  perceive;  if  it  had  been  2  lb 
which  cost  10  cents,,  the  2^0  must  have 
been  divided  by  2,  for  if  2  poOnds  sold  for 
10  cents,  then  must  1  lb  have  sold  for  only 
half,  or  5  cents,  and  of  course  20  lb  would 
only  have  cost  20  times  5  cents,  or  100 
cents;  we  must  divide  the  10  cents,  the 
price  of  2  lbs,  by  2,  to  find  out  what  the 
20  lbs  cost. 

C.  Let  us  try  if  we  can  prove  the  an¬ 
swer  to  be  true ;  do  you  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  proportion  1 

D.  I  think  I  do;  does  it  not  show  the 
difference  between  things  that  are  alike 
in  some  ways! 

C.  Yes.  There  can  be  no  proportion 
between  things  which  are  not  alike ;  there 
is  no  proportion  between  ten  cents  and  a 
pound  of  butter,  but  there  is  a  proportion 
between  a  pound  and  any  other  quantity 
of  butter,  and  so  there  is  between  ten  cents 
and  any  other  sum  of  money,  and  by  this 
we  can  prove  whether  the  work  be  true. 
What  proportion  do  you  say  there  is  be- 

weenl  lb  and  20  lbs  of  butter  1 


D.  They  are  alike  in  one  thing-— they 
are  both  butter,  but  one  has  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  other,  then  they  are  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  and  I  see  now 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  money,  the 
200  cents  are  just  twenty  times  as  much 
as  the  10  cents,  so  that  there  is  just  the 
same  proportion  between  the  two  quanti¬ 
ties  of  butter  that  there  is  between  the 
two  sums  of  money,  or  that  20  times  1 
lb  of  butter,  must  cost  20  times  the  price 
of  1  lb,  which  is  twenty  times  ten  cents, 
or  two  hundred  cents. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Lancaster. 

Mr.  Gilbert. — When  I  am  learning  ge¬ 
ography,  I  should  often  be  pleased  to  know 
more  of  some  places  than  the  book  tells  ; 

I  suppose  it  may  be  so  with  some  of  your 
readers,  so  I  will  give  them  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  our  city,  and  it  may  be  some 
of  them  will  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same 
of  the  place  where  they  live,  if  they  know 
of  any  thing  interesting. 

Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  is  situated 
near  the  Conestoga  creek  or  river,  64  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  and  35  miles  south 
dast  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  been  considered 
the  first  inland  town  in  the  United  States. 
The  country  around  it  is  fertile,  and  highly 
improved.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth 
in  the  city  itself.  It  does  the  principal 
business  for  some  distance  around,  there 
being  no  other  large  town  in  the  county. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  justice  for  Lancaster 
county,  the  place  where  the  courts  are  held. 
There  are  several  trades  carried  on  pretty 
extensively  for  the  supply  of  other  places, 
such  as  hatting,  saddling,  coach-making, 
&c.  There  are  some  ingenious  mechan¬ 
ics,  particularly  those  who  work  in  metal. 
The  Pennsylvania  rail  road  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  sat  in 
this  place  for  several  years,  before  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Har- 
risburgh.  We  have  Franklin  college  and 
an  academy.  The  former  is  now  partly 
used  for  a  gratuitous  infant  school,  in  the 
latter  is  an  infant  and  classical  school. 
There  are  a  number  of  schools  in  the 


place  though  the  children  are  not  all  well 
educated.  Population  in  1831  was  7,604.* 

Ann. 


*Our  correspondent  has  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
city,  namely,  the  towering  steeples  with 
churches  below  them  ;  perhaps  she  did  not 
think  of  this,  as  'every  sect,  quietly  builds 
its  own,  very  little  disposition  is  manifested 
to  pull  down  those  of  others. 

A  FABLE. 

There  was  once  a  mouse  sitting  at  her 
hole  and  a  cat  watching  for  her.  “Come 
here  pretty  creature,  said  the  cat,  till  I 
stroke  your  back.”  The  silly  mouse  went 
up  to  the  cat  who  ate  it  up. 

By  this  you  can  see  that  one  ought  not  to 
trust  flatterers.  F.  R. 

Anecdotes. 

Bishop  Heber  was  once  at  the  house  of 
one  of  his  friends,  when  he  called  a  little 
girl  to  hirmthat  he  might  hear  her  say  her 
lesson.  Hf  talked  to  her  for  some  time 
after,  about  it  and  other  things.  When 
the  Bishop  went  away,  one  of  the  family 
asked  the  little  girl,  how  she  liked  him. 
“Oh !  very  much,”  said  she  ;  “he  told  me 
many  things,  but  Idont  believe  he  knows 
much  more  than  1  do  myself.” 

A  small  boy  was  once  asked  what  Be 
did  at  school.  “I  say  b,  a|  ba,  and  sit  on  a 
bench,”  was  his  answer. 


.“I  try,”  said  little  Ann,  “to  do  every¬ 
thing  which  my  mother  tells  me  is  good, 
and  to  let  alone  everything  which  she  says 
is  bad.  “I  try,”  said  Emily,  “to  find  out 
what  is  right  and  wrong  myself,  and  then 
1  can  do  the  right  and  let  the  wrong  alone, 
when  my  mother  is  not  near  to  tell  me. 
It  often  happens  that  I  want  to  know, 
what  is  right  and  wrong  when  I  am  on  er¬ 
rands,  or  at  play,  where  I  cannot  get  to 
ask  her.  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  right 
for  me  to  do  for  others  whatever  I  would 
wish  them  to  do  for  me  if  I  were  in  their 
place,  and  that  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  do 
any  thing  to  them  which  I  would  not  be 
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willing  they  should  do  to  me,  if  I  were  in 
theirs.  I  am  never  happy  without  I  mipd 
these  things,  and  my  mother  says  she 
knows  no  better  way  for  herself.” 

If  parents  and  teachers  would  act  upon 
the  leading  ideas  in  these  anecdotes,  they 
would  form  the  basis  of  reformation  in 
schools — in  families — in  the  world. — Ed. 

SELECTIONS. 

“Like  the  bee,  let  us  appropriate  that 
which  is  ready  made  to  our  hand.” 

Rights  of  Authors. 

The  course  pursued  in  making  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  Inciter,  will  be  that  of  Pier- 
pont,  to  extract  whatever  is  deemed  suit¬ 
able,  wherever  found,  and  for  the  reason 
given  by  him  namely,  that  everything  pub¬ 
lished  is  public  property  ;  that  it  is  not  the 
origin  but  the  utility  which  interests  the 
reader,  and  if  good  is  done  the  writer 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  Besides ;  the  liberty 
will  be  taken  to  add,  diminish,  or  alter  at 
pleasure.  By  omitting  tq  give  credit  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  thrown  solely  upon  the  ed¬ 
itor.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  tell  when 
we  have  an  original  thought,  and  such  a 
novelty  may  ne,er  appear  in  this  periodical, 
but  whether  or  not,  it  is  at  the  service  of 
all  who  think  they  can  make  any  use  of  it, 
without  mention  of  the  humble  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Should  it  be 
thought  by  any  that  the  Inciter  has  merit 
of  its  own  kind,  they  will  of  course  make 
reference,  and  others  will  avail  themselves 
of  it.— Ed. 

Sunday  Morning. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  All  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  church,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  people,  moving  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Here,  numbers  of  well  dressed 
persons,  and  a  long  train  of  charity  chil¬ 
dren,  were  thronging  in,  at  the  wide  doors 
of  a  handsome  church ;  there  a  number 
equally  gay  in  dress,  were  entering  an  el¬ 
egant  meeting  house.  A  Roman  Catholic 
congregation  was  turning  into  theii  chapel; 
every  one  crossing  himself,  with  a  finger 
dipped  in  holy  water  as  bo  went  in. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  cov¬ 
ered  wiih  Quakers,  distinguished  by  thei 
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plain  and  neat  attire,  who  walked  without  ; 
ceremony  into  a  room  as  pfein  as  them¬ 
selves,  and  took  their  seats  the  men  on 
one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  in  si¬ 
lence.  A  spacious  building  was  filled 
with  an  overflowing  crowd  of  Methodists, 
while  a  small  society  of  Baptists  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Presently  the  services  began.  Some  of 
the  churches  resounded  with  the  solemn 
organ,  and  the  murmuring  of  voices  follow¬ 
ing  the  minister  in  prayer  ;  in  others  a 
single  voice  was  heard  ;  ^nd  in  the  quiet 
assembly  of  the  Quakers,'  not  a  sound  was 
uttered. 

Mr.  Ambrose  led  his  son  Edwin  rougd 
these  assemblies;  he  observed  them  all 
■with  great  attention';  but  he  did  not  as 
much  as  whisper  lest  he  should  interrupt 
any  one.  When  he  was  alone*’  with  his 
father,  “Why,”  said  Ed  in,  “do  not  all 
people  agree  to  go  to  the  same  place,"  and 
to  worship  God  in  the  same  way  1  • 

“And  why  should  they  agree  1”  replied 
his  father.  “Do  you  not  see  that  people 
differ  in  a  hundred  other  things  ?  Do  they 
all  dress  alike,  and  eat  and  drink  alike, 
and  keep  the  same  hours  and  use  the  same 
diversions  1” 

“In  those  things  they  have  a  right  to  do 
as  the  please,”  said  Edwin. 

“They  have  a  right  too,”  answered  his 
father,  “to  worship  God  as  they  please. 
It  is  their  own  business  and  concerns 
none  but  themselves.” 

“But  has  God  not  ordered  particular 
ways  of  worshipping  him  1” 

“He  has  directed  the  mind  and  spirit 
with  which  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  but 
not  the  manner.  That  is  left  for  every 
one  to  choose.  All  these  people  like  their 
own  way  best.” 

The  several  congregations  now  began  to 
be  dismissed,  and  the  streets  were  again 
overspread  with  persons  going*  to  their 
own  homes.  It  chanced  that  a  poor  man 
fell  down  in  the  street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  lay  for  dead  ;  his  wife  and  children 
stood  round  him,  crying  and  lamenting  in 
the  bitterest  distress. 


The  beholders  immediately  flocked 
round,  and  with  looks  and  expressions  of 
compassion,  gave  their  help.  A  Church¬ 
man  raised  the  man  from  the  ground  by 
lifting  him  under  the  arms,  while  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  held  his  head,  and  wiped  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  A  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  lady  took  out  her  smelling  bottle  and 
applied  it  to  his  nose.  A  Methodist  ran 
for  a  doctor.  A  Quaker  supported,  and- 
comforted  the  woman ;  and  a  Baptist  took 
care  of  the  children. 

Edwin,  and  his  father  looked  on.  “Here,” 
said  Mr.  Ambrose,  “is  a  thing  in  which 
mankind  are  made  to  agree. 

The  Wasp  and  the  Bee. 

A  wasp  met  a  bee,  and  said  to  him  “tell 
me,  what  is  the  reason  men  are  so  fond  of 
you,  while  they  are  so  ill-natured  to  me  1 
We  are  both  very  much  alike,  only  the 
broad  yellow  rings  round  my  body  make 
me  much  handsomer  than  you  are ;  we 
have  both  wings  ;  we  both  sting  when  we 
are  angry,  and  we  both  love  honey ;  yet 
men  always  hate  me  and  try  to  kill  me, 
though  I  am  more  familiar  with  them  than 
you  are. 

“I  pay  them  visits  in  their  houses,  at 
the  tea  table,  and  at  all  their  meals,  yvhile 
you  are  very  shy,  and  hardly  ever  come 
near  them,  yet  they  build  you  curious  hou¬ 
ses,  sometimes  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of 
straw,  and  take  care  of  you.  I  wonder 
what  is  the  reason.” 

The  bee  answered,  “because  you  never 
do  them  any  good,  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  tronblesome  and  mischievous;  there¬ 
fore  they  do  not  like  to  see  you ;  but  they 
know  that  I  am  busy  all  day  long  in  making 
them  honey.  You  had  better  pay  them 
fewer  visits,  and  try  to  be  useful.” 

The  Delights  of  Play. 

Up  in 'the  morning  as  soon  as  the  lark, 
Late  in  the  evening  when  falleth  the  dark, 
Far  in  the  moorland,  or  under  the  tree, 
Come  the  sweet  voices  of  children  to  rrye. 
You  tell  me  I’m  old,  and  my  hair  is  gray, 
But  I  sit  in  the  sunshine,  and  watch  you 
at  play,  .  '  % 

And  a  livelier  current  doth  run  through 
my  vein, 


And  I  bless  you,  bright  creatures  !  again 
and  again. 

1  rejoice  in  your  sports,  when,  in  warm 
sunny  weather, 

You  are  running,  and  jumping,  and  wrest¬ 
ling  together  ; 

But  I  see  what  you  see  not— the  sorrow 
and  strife, 

Of  the  years  that  will  come  in -the  con¬ 
tests  of  life ; 

For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  age  looketh  on 

To  the  time  that  will  be,  from  the  time 
that  is  gone  :  _  • 

But  you,  blessed  creatures!  you  think  not 
of  sorrow, 

Your  joy  is  to-day,  and  ye  have  no  tomor¬ 
row. 

Ay,  sport  ye,  and  wrestle,  be  glad  as  the 
sun, 

And  lie  down  to  rest  when  your  pastime 
is  done ; 

Your  dreams  are  of  sunshine  and  blossoms 
and  dew, 

And  the  God  of  the  blessed  doth  watch 
over  you, 

And  his  angels  are  always  commissioned  to 
keep 

Unbroken  the  calm  of  your  rosy  sleep  ; 

And  an  old  man’s  blessings  doth  on  you 
dwell, 

The  whole  daylong — and  so, fare-y e-well! 


I  didn’t  think. 

A  little  boy  was  once  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  lesson,  which  he  could 
not  answer.  The  question  was  a  plain 
one.  His  teacher  put  the  question  to 
the  next  boy,  who  answered  it  imme¬ 
diately  ;  when  the  first  boy  cried  out 
— “  O,  I  did'nt  think.” 

.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  little 
boy’s  expression,  when  engaged  in  my 
duties  in  school,  and  perhaps  if  I  ex¬ 
plain  my  meaning,  Some  children  may 
be  able  to  understand  it. 

If  I  see  a  scholar  looking  about 
heedlessly,  or  turning  his  head  at  every 
move  in  the  school-room,  (and  I  do 
sometimes  see  it,)  I  say,  surely  that 
boy  “don't  think ”  for  he  usually  has  a 
poor  lesson,  and  very  frequently  none 
at  all. 

Some  children  and  young  people 
will  not, go  tp  school.  I  pity  them  in 
my  heart.  They  gay  they  are  too  ig¬ 


norant— too  old,  or  too  much  occupied 
in  other  things.  Surely  they  “ don't 
think”  or  they  would  not  say  they  are 
too  ignorant  to  need  instruction ,  or 
too  old  to  get  it ;  since  they  will  have 
much  use  for  it — nor  too  busy  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  very  thing  for  which  they 
were  boi%i> 

When  I  see  children  careless  of  ad¬ 
vice,  bent  on  "the  indulgence  of  their 
own  wishes,  and  indifferent  to  the  future, 

I  know  that  I  may  say  of  them  “they  , 
don't  think,”  or  they  would  not  thus  1 
throw  away  their  time  and  lose  the 
best  things  in  life,  for  trifles  that  are 
not  worth  thinking  about. 

I  have  only  time  to  say  to  all  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  will  never  get  good  les-  f 
sons — nor  love  the  school — nor  please 
their  teachers — nor  become  useful  re¬ 
spectable,  and  happy,  unless  they  think. 


Similar  Opinions. 

Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlighten¬ 
ed. — Washington, 

•  4  ,;>M 

By  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our 
code,  is  that  for  diffusing  knowledge 
among  the  people  No  other  founda¬ 
tion  can  be  devised  for  the  preserva 
tion  of ’peace  and  happiness.  Make 
a  crusade  against  ignorance,  establish 
and  improve  the  law  for  educating  com¬ 
mon  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know 
that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us 
against  the  evils  of  aristocracy.  *  * 

The  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  common  people,  is  not  more 
than  a  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be 
paid  to  kings,  nobles,  and  priests  who 
will  rise  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the 
people  in  ignorance. — Jefferson. 

Of  the  various  projects  which  present 
themselves  as  tending  to  contribute 
most  essentially  to  the  influence  and 
happiness  of  a  people,  there  -is  none 
which  gives  more  ample  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess,  than  that  of  a  liberal  enlightened 
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system  ofeducation  by  means  of  which 
the  light  of  knowledge  will  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  community  and 
imparted  to  every  individual  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  partaking  of  its  blessings  ;  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  ;  so  that 
all  may  be  fitted  to  participate  in,  and 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  #acb  owes 
to  himself,  his  God,  and  his  country. 

Gov.  Wolf. 

If  the  money  unnecessarilly  expen¬ 
ded  in  the  administration  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  government,  were  but  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  good  industrial 
schools,  it  would  not  be  long  until  there 
could  not  be  a  fool  found  who  would 
desire  to  gratify  national  pride  at  great 
cost,  for  the  sake  of  competing  in  lux¬ 
ury,  with  nations,  whose  aristocracy 
and  profligacy  of  expenditure,  he  affects 
to  despise. — Modern. 

APHORISMS. 

The  desire  of  improvement  disco¬ 
vers  a  liberal  mind,  and  is  connected 
with  many  accomplishments,  and  many 
virtues. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity,  to 
do  much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his 
life  in  idle  wishes;  and  regret,  in  the 
last  hour,  his  useless  intentions  and 
barren  zeal. 

Many  men  mistake  (he  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  are  not  so 
much  good  men,  as  the  friends  of  good¬ 
ness. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and 
sorrows  is  universally  experienced,  and 
:  almost  universally  confessed.  But  let 

i  us  not  only  attend  to  the  mournful 
'  truths  :  if  we  look  impartially  about 
-  us,  we  shall  find,  that  every  day  has 

likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

ii  Deceit  discovers  a  little  mind. 

(  Cultivate  the  love  of  truth. 

,  -No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  those 
,  Who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying. 

'  Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing 
good. 

I  The  real  wants  of  nature  are  soon 
satisfied. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  orna. 
nentsof  youth. 


To  be  good  is  to  be  happy. 

Good  or  bad  habits  formed  in  youth, 
generally  go  with  us  through  life. 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell 
us  of  our  faults,  and  teach  us  how  to 
correct  them. 

If  tales  were  not  listened  to,  there 
would  be  no  talebearers. 

Whatever  is  .worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well :  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  any  thing  well,  without  attention. 

Vice,  soon  or  late,  brings  misery. 

We  were  not  made  for  ourselves  on- 

!y- 

A  good  person  has  a  tender  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  others. 


To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

The  price  of  subscription  for  this  pa¬ 
per  is  one  dollar  per  annum  in  advance, 
or  before  the  2d  number  is  sent.  As 
it  is  an  experiment,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  expense  of  publication  will 
be  defrayed  ;  whether  defrayed  or  not 
it  shall  be  continued  one  year  at  least, 
if  the  editor  and  publishers  are  con¬ 
tinued.  Having  no  prospect  of  profit, 
loss,  as  much  as  possible  must  be  guar¬ 
ded  against,  the  cash  conditions  there¬ 
fore  must  be  complied  with,  and  all 
postage,  paid  whether  on  letters  ofbus- 
iness  or  communications  for  the  paper. 
Nothing  will  be  taken  from  the  P.  Of¬ 
fice  unless  post  paid.  There  is  a  posi¬ 
tiveness  in  this  annunciation,  which 
may  appear  arbitrary  and  high  handed  ; 
do  not  thus  interpret  it ;  it  is  not  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise — it 
is  that  we  we  unable.  So  well  are  we 
satisfied  of  the  utility  of  something  in 
the  way  that  we  are  now  attempting, 
that  did  we  possess  the  means  vve 
would  give  it  a  “Tract”  circulation. 
If  it  served  no  other  purpose  it  would 
do  to  improve  upon,  by  those  who  are 
more  competent. 

The  Inciter  is  published  by  A.  Kirk, 
and  B.  C.  Gilbert,  in  East  King  Street. 
Lancaster,  Pa.  at  one  dollar  per  annym, 
payable  in  advance.  All  letters  must 
be  addressed  to  the  editor,  free  of  post 
age.  r 
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Terms  of  publication,  one  dollar  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Surround  us  favourably  for  acquiring  knowledge  ;  dispense  with  unnatural  classification ; 
remove  the  causes  which  prevent  us  from  loving  as  brothers ;  and  we  will  begin  a  new  era 
in  society. — Rising  Generation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


To  Parents. 


When  you  reflect  upon  the  responsible 
situation  in  which  you  stand  to  those  whom 
you  call  by  the  endeared  appellation,  chil¬ 
dren,  does  it  not  frequently  happen  that 
you  are  led  to  enquire  after  this  manner; 
“Am  I  doing  the  best  my  circumstances 
permit  for  those  little  ones  to  whom  I  am 
under  every  conceivable  obligation  1  I  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed  the  relation  of  parent ; 
am  I  fulfilling  its  duties  wisely  and  faith¬ 
fully  1”  And  are  the  answers  given  by 
your  understanding  and  your  feelings, 
such  as  satisfy  you  1  Are  you  able  to  say, 
“Always  aware  of  parental  responsibility, 
I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  omitted 
any  thing  that  my  intelligence  could  de¬ 
vise,  and  my  resources  effect — both  have 
been  in  requisition  for  the  benefit  of  those 
beings,  who  but  for  me,  would  not  have 
existed  to  have  such  claims  1” 

The  parent  who  is  never  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  self  examination,  must  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  morbid  insensibility  in  his 
moral  feelings.  He  whose  bosom  returns 
a  peace-giving  answer,  is  emphatically  a 
happy  parent,  and  in  the  business  of  train¬ 
ing,  stands  the  best  chance  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  one. 

There  are  not  many  who  succeed  to 
their  wishes  in  educating  their  children, 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  investiga¬ 
tion  to  trace  the  failure  to  its  cause.  Few 
are  deficient  in  affection ;  few  are  without 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
few  are  entirely  destitute  of  means,  and 
yet  it  is  believed  that  the  parent  could  not 
be  found,  who  has  succeeded  to  his  utmost 
wish. 


Others  may  account  for  this  differently ; 
I  impute  it  to  ignorance.  Ignorance  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  knowledge  is  of  facts ; 
secondly  that  facts  are  ascertained  by  the 
senses ;  thirdly  that  there  is  in  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  moral  feeling,  whose  teachings  are 
better  than  any  moral  rules ;  and  fourthly, 
that  this  feeling  can  never  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  their  own  children,  so  long  as  they 
engross  the  parents  care,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  around  them. 

He  who  thinks  to  educate  one'  human 
being,  or  one  family  of  human  beings,  per¬ 
fectly,  in  the  midst  of  imperfection,  will, 
in  my  opinion,  assuredly  incur  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Surrounded  by  ignorance,  how  can 
we  be  wise!  Surrounded  by  vicious 
habits,  how  can  we  expect  the  moral  sense 
to  be  delicate  1 

Our  notions  regarding  what  is  useful 
knowledge  must  be  modified ;  regarding 
the  mode  of  acquiring  it,  they  must  be 
simplified,  and  our  benevolent  feelings 
expanded,  so  as  to  embrace  more  than  that 
which  is  our  especial  charge,  ere  we  may 
rationally  hope  to  realize  our  wishes  with-  - 
in  the  confines  of  our  own  families. 


How  we  get  Ideas. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  wish  our  young 
readers  to  do,  is  to  take  particular  notice 
how  it  is  they  get  to  know  any  thing.  I 
hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I  urge  this 
upon  them  very  often,  and  very  ear¬ 
nestly.  I  wish  them  to  excuse  me  r  • 
for  telling  them  they  have  five  senses.  'I 
do  not  tell  them  this  because  I  suppose  they 
have  not  made  use  of  them  all,  but  because 
I  wish  them  to  try  if  they  havq  not  five  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  knowing  things,  and  whether 
they  have  any  more.  It  will  b^  wpll,  to 
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try  not  only  to  use  your  senses,  and  find  cut 
how  many  you  have,  but  to  observe  what 
kind  of  knowledge  you  get  from  each  of 
them.  4 

This  may  be  of  more  use  to  you  after  a 
while  than  you  now  think.  The  time  may 
come  when  you  will  have  need  to  use  them 
all  before  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  about 
something  you  are  examining.  It  may 
happen  that  a  substance  you  find,  looks  like 
some  other  you  have  seen  and  heard  the 
name  of;  but  it  does  not  smell  like  it;  it  is 
rougher  or  smoother ;  it  rings,  or  does  not 
ring  like  it,  on  being  struck ;  at  last  you 
put  it  to  your  mouth  and  find  out  perhaps, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not  the  same;  whether  you 
■  discover  or  not,  you  may  observe  you  have 
'  used  the  five  senses.  By  taking  notice 
]  which  sense  you  use,  you  will  get  a  ready 
,  use  ofthem,  and  learn  which  you  must  ap. 
ply  to,  when  you  wish  to  get  knowledge  of 
any  kind. 

You  must  use  your  senses  yourselves, 

T  and  get  the  ideas  or  images  which  they 
v  bring  into  your  minds ;  from  others,  you  must 
v  learn  the  names.  With  your  eyes  you  get 
the  ideas  or  images  of  colours  and  shapes, 

^  called  sights.  With  the  ear  you  get  the 
I' idea  of  noises;  this  is  sound.  With  the 
j‘  whole  body,  but  especially  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  you  get  the  idea  of  shape  or  form, 


nare  brought  into  the  mind  from  some  firings 
jjby  the  nose ;  that  which  causes  the  idea  is 
called  the  odour  or  smell  ofthe  thing.  We 
siget  ideas  by  the  mouth  that  we  could  not 
n have  in  any  other  way,  and  the  name  by 
u  which  they  are  known,  is  flavor  or  taste. 

^  The  images  or  ideas  thus  brought  into 

J.  .he  mind  are  called  sensations. 

u 

Things  without  us,  make  these  sensa- 
ns ;  that  which  the  mind  does  with  them 
*hey  are  made  is  thought  or  thinking ; 
9i  e  thoughts  we  have  names  or  words 
^ese  words  we  spell  with  letters.  A 
g  rrse  passing  before  us,  is  an  object  or  thing; 

I  1  our  eyes  are  open  we  cannot  avoid  seeing 
m;  his  figure  produces  a  sensation  thro’ 
5  eye.  If  we  observe  that  he  is  larger  or 


smaller  or  otherwise  different  from  other 
horses,  it  is  thinking ;  the  sound  we  make 
when  we  pronounce  his  name  is  a  word,  and 
horse  are  the  letters  which  spell  it. 
When  those  who  can  spell  and  read, see  the 
letters  h  o  r  s  e,  it  causes  them  to  remember 
the  sound  horse,  this  causes  them  to  think 
ofthe  idea  they  have  of  a  horse  in  the  mind, 
and  this  idea  refers  to  the  animal  himself, 
the  thing  that  made  the  idea. 

Observe  carefally  whether  these  things 
are  so,  and  if  you  should  think  the  time 
you  spent  at  it  was  not  well  employed,  1 
am  willing  to  take  the  blame.* 


*In  a  school  taught  at  present  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  friend  of  mine,  it  is  not  long  since 
the  scholars  observed  that  they  had  five 
senses,  although  several  of  them  were 
pretty  well  grown,  and  though  the  school 
is  in  a  reputed  sensible  neighborhood. 

How  we  do. 

We  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  in  our 
school,  in  an  exercise  which  we  call  “Les¬ 
sons  on  Things.”  This  name  we  have  a- 
dopted  from  an  excellent  book  bearing  that 
title.  I  introduced  this  mode  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  into  school  many  years  ago, 
and  have  practised  it  occasionally  ever 
since ;  but  never  carried  it  to  such  nicety 
as  the  author  of  this  work,  to  whom  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  indebted  for  some  val¬ 
uable  hints.  No  school  or  family  should 
be  without  the  book. 

Our  readers  must  hear  something  of  it 
Having  called  the  attention  of  the  school 
by  announcing  that  we  will  have  “a  lesson 
on  things,”  I  hold  up  to  their  view  some 
substance  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
a  chesnut  for  instance,  I  ask  the  name  ;  as 
many  as  can,  name  it  in  concert,  the  rest 
in  succession.  I  then  ask  them  what  is 
the  most  obvious  property,  that  is,  what 
it  is  they  notice  first ;  they  answer,  it  is 
brown.  Next  it  is  roundish,  and  other  re¬ 
marks  concerning  its  external  appearance. 

I  then  ask  if  they  can  see  through  it. 
when  this  question  is  answered,  they  are 
informed  that  opaque  is  the  word  to  ex¬ 
press  that  appearance.  I  then  call  the  it 


attention  to  the  fact  that  I  cannot  bring 
my  thumb  and  finger  together,  while  the 
nut  is  between  them ;  we  find  the  cause  of 
this  to  be  solidity  or  hardness.  We  then 
examine  its  parts  the  shell  and  kernel; 
we  discover  that  the  first  is  flexible,  elastic 
and  tough  ;  the  last  soft  and  sweet.  We 
then  enquire  whether  it  be  an  animal,  veg¬ 
etable,  or  mineral  substance ;  then  where 
does  it  "grow  7  how  is  it  enclosed  7  when 
is  it  ripe  7  &c. '  Every  one  is  desired  to 
ask  questions  for  information,  and  all  who 
can  are  expected  to  give  answers. 

When  the  pupils  became  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested,  I  proposed  that  each  one  who 
could  write  readily  should  have  his  slate, 
and  first  writing  the  name  of  the  article 
under  examination,  follow  it  by  such  a 
description  of  its  appearances  and  qualities 
as  came  under  our  observation.  When  in 
the  description,  we  take  words  whieh  are 
notin  common  use,  we  define  them  as  well 
as  we  can,  writing  the  definition  after  the 
word;  but  an  example  will  make  it  more 
plain. 

A  Chesnut  is.-#* 

Brown, 

Roundish, 

Opaque,  that  cannot  be  seen  through. 
Hard, 

Its  Parts,  are 
Shell  and  Kernel. 

The  first  is 

Flexible,  that  may  be  bent. 

Elastic,  springy. 

Tough,  not  easily  separated. 

The  last  is 
Soft. 

Sweet.  ' 

.  It  is  a  vegetable ;  grows  on  the  chesnut 
tree,  enclosed  in  a  bur,  and  is  mature  in 
Autumn.  It  is  pleasant  to  eat. 

The  above  is  done  with  as  much  expe¬ 
dition  as  the  practice  of  the  pupils  will 
permit,  and  after  correcting,  is  carefully 
entered  into  books  kept  for  the  purpose. 
All  this  occupies  some  time,  and  the  only 
question  to  decide  upon,  is  whether  the 
probable  advantages  fully  compensate  for 
that  time ;  I  of  course  think  they  do  more,  i 
Let  us  see  what  we  may  count  as  gain. 
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First,  it  leads  us  to  examine  more  closely 
than  we  did  before ;  we  learn  the  words 
used  to  express  properties ;  we  learn  their 
meaning  by  looking ;  for  when  we  bend  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  we  get  to  know  what 
flexibility  is ;  when  on  letting  an  end  go, 
it  returns  to  its  former  position,  we  get  the 
idea  of  elasticity ;  we  learn  to  make  the 
hand  move  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind ;  we  learn  to  write,  (for  more 
care  is  bestowed  on  these  manuscript 
“Lessons  on  things,”  than  on  copy  books,) 
and  each  one  has  a  book  of  his  own  making, 
containing  knowledge,  to  which  he  may 
have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  after 
life. 


Geography. 

George. — In  No.  1  it  is  said  that  “a 
map  of  the  world,  is  two  rings  called  east¬ 
ern  and  western  hemispheres,  or  halves  of 
the  world ;”  I  see  it  is  so  in  my  Atlas,  but 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  divided  as  it  is. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  parts, 
we  are  best  acquainted  with,  on  the  same 
hemisphere!  England,  for  instance,  of. 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  on  the  eastern, 
hemisphere,  while  South  America,  of 
which  we  hear  so  little,  and  even  some 
parts  of  North  America,  ‘have  very  little 
said  abouf  them,  and  yet  they  are  on  the 
same  hemisphere  that  we  are.  I  think  it 
is  likely  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  people- 
of  England,  that  they  know  more  of  us 
than  they  do  of  some  of  the  countries  oi 
their  half  of  the  world,  as  it  is  divided  oi  I 
the  map. 

Mary. — The  map  is  divided  into  whai 
used  to  be  called  the  old  and  the  new  world) 
The  histories  of  the  old  Svorld  ‘go -..much 
further  back  than  any  we  have  of  th^jrffiy 
Those  histories  make  no  mention  of 
ica,  for  the  historians  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  country ;  and  as  geography  ar$? 
history  seem  to  belong  together,  ther§  ■ 
propriety,  I  should  think,  in  connect'  ^  "on 
maps,  those  parts  which  are  the  s'  .es  gf 
any  history. 

G.— How  long  is  it  since  America  was 

first  known. 

M. — I  cannot  tell  how  long  since  it  was 
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first  known;  it  has  been  known  to  what 
we  call  civilized  people  341  years.  A  very 
extraordinary  man,  whose  name  was  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Italy,  thought 
there  must  be  undiscovered  land  toward 
sun  set,  and  he  applied  to  several  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  to  furnish  him  with  ships, 
men  and  provisions,  that  he  might  go  in 
search  of  it.  They  thought  probably  that 
it  was  a  wild,  extravagant  notion,  and 
did  not  grant  his  request  for  many  years. 
He  did  not  however,  become  discouraged, 
and  finally  Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  fa¬ 
voured  his  project,  and  he  was  fitted  out 
for  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Columbus 
and  his  men  endured  uncommon  hardships, 
and  ran  great  risks,  but  at  length  they  dis¬ 
covered  some  of  the  lands  of  the  new 
world.  This  was  in  1492, 

G. — There  does  appear  to  be  reason 
vhy  America  should  be  by  itself,  that  I 
never  thought  of ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
way  with  many  things  which  we  do  not 
mderstand,  if  we  w.ere  to  go  about  it  right- 
j'y,  we  might  understand  them. 

^  M. — True,  George,  and  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  finding  them  out,  is  to  perceive  that 
(ve  do  not  know  them ;  the  next,  to  feel  a 
j'esire  to  know  them ;  and  the  last,  to  use 
^he  best  means  in  our  power,  for  making 
t'ne  discovery.  When  we  do  not  possess 
che  means  of  knowing  ourselves,  the  best 
.  re  can  do,  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others. 

, '  G. — But  I  wished  to  ask  some  more  ques- 

■  ^ons  about  the  map  of  the  world.  Is  there 
jjbally  a  line  around  the  earth,  as  is  repre- 

■  s  :nted  on  the  map  1 

,  'VI 

•  1  M. — No.  Neither  are  there  tropics, 

.  j  pilar  circles,  or  other  parallels  of  latitude, 
1’  >r  yet  meridians.  All  these  are  imagined 
^  .assist  navigators  and  geographers. 

1  '’navigators  know  what  latitude  and 
ide  they  are  in  on  the  ocean,  they 
my  time  tell  what  course  they 
1  '  go  to  any  place  they  know  of, 

:  n  it  is  to  it.  If  geographers 

1 ,  )w  tin  rle,  and  longitude  of  a  place, 
y  can  U  hat  direciion,  and  how  far 


it  is  from  them.  The  map  is  a  useful  pic¬ 
ture  for  them  both ;  it  enables  them  to  tell 
by  inspection  without  the  trouble  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude  are  a  guide  to  the  experienced  eye. 
The  latitude  of  any  place  is  found  on  the 
sides  of  the  map,  and  the  longitude  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  Now  by  putting  a  finger 
of  one  hand  on  the  latitude,  and  one  of  the 
other  hand  on  the  longitude,  and  moving 
both  in  the  proper  directions  until  they 
meet,  the  place  sought  will .  be  found. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  find  Cape  Hatteras 
in  N.  America.  We  are  told  that  it  is  in 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  75th 
of  west  longitude.  Put  a  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  half  way  between  30  and  40  on 
the  right  side  of  the  map,  and  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  half  way  between  70  and  80 
at  the  bottom ;  move  your  right  hand  fin¬ 
ger  to  the  left,  half  way  between  the  lines 
marked  30  and  40,  and  the  finger  of  your 
left  hand  upwards  between  the  lines 
marked  70  and  80,  until  they  meet,  and  at 
the  place  of  meeting  you  will  find  cape 
Hatteras.  • 

G. — It  is  said  the  belt  of  47  deg.  wide, 
having  the  equator  in  the  middle  is  called 
the  torrid  zone  on  account  of  its  heat ;  is  it 
alike  hot  in  its  whole  width,  and  all  around 
the  earth  1 

M. — No.  The  heat  is  greatest  at  the 
Equator.  The  sun  is  directly  over  it  two 
days  in  the  year,  and  never  more  than 
twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  from  it. 
At  the  tropics,  though  the  sun  is  directly 
over  them  one  day  in  the  year,  yet  six 
months  from  that  time,  it  is  47  degrees 
from  them. 

G^ — 1  do  not  understand  how  this  is. 
I  should  suppose  they  see  the  sun  as 
plainly  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  when  it 
is  directly  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
as  when  it  is  over  themselves,  and  I  am 
told  it  is  not  further  from  them,  then  why 
not  feel  as  much  heat  at  one  tropic  as  the 
other  1 

M. — That  is  a  very  natural  question. 
Take  a  piece  of  board  that  has  been  planed, 


hold  it  upright,  facing  the  sun  or  candle ;  ob¬ 
serve  how  light  it  is;  gradually  incline,  or 
lean  it  away  from  the  light-giving  body,  and 
observe  whether  the  light  on  its  surface 
does  not  grow  more  and  more  faint ;  or  take 
two  slates ;  place  one  of  them  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  that  the  sun’s  rays  shall  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  or  straight  on  it.  Place  the  other 
so  that  they  shall  strike  it  obliquely,  or 
slantwise ;  in  half  an  hour  after  apply  your 
finger  to  both,  and  feel  if  they  are  alike 
warm,  and  if  you  do  not  understand  it,  we 
will  talk  more  of  it  when  we  meet  again. 


Astronomy. 

Astronomy  teaches  the  size,  distance, 
motions,  Sic.  Sic.  of  the  bodies  or  worlds 
which  are  in  space. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  earth  we 
live  on,  was  an  extended  plain,  rested  on 
something  that  supported  it,  and  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  passed  around  it  once 
in  24  hours.  This  is  now  known  not  to  be 
so ;  it  is  round  like  a  ball ;  rests  upon  no¬ 
thing;  and  is  constantly  moving  very 
swiftly.  That  it  is  round  is  proven  seve¬ 
ral  ways ;  one  is  that  when  a  ship  leaves 
a  port,  or  when  two  ships  part,  from  each 
other,  the  tops  of  the  highest  objects,  such 
as  steeples,  chimney  tops,  and  the  tops  of 
masts,  are  the  last  objects  seen.  That  it 
rests  upon  nothing,  is  proven  from  the  fact 
that  people  live  on  all  parts  of  it,  where 
there  is  known  to  be  land  ;  and  they  have 
sailed  all  around  it.  This  makes  it  certain 
that  it  neither  rests  nor  hangs  upon  any 
thing. 

If  the  earth  is  thus  suspended  or  float¬ 
ing  in  space,  in  its  own  atmosphere,  or  air ; 
other  bodies  may  do  so  too  ;  perhaps  it  can¬ 
not  be  known  certainly,  but  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  they  do. 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  celestial  bodies, 
as  they  are  called,  are  also  round. 

Every  one  may  have  observed  that  things 
look  larger  when  they  are  near  us  than 
they  do  when  at  greater  distance  from  us ; 
if  we  know  how  far  an  object  is  from  us, 
we  can  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of 
its  size :  or  if  we  know  its  size  we  can 
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tell  its  distance  pretty  nearly.  Alen  who 
have  that  kind  of  learning,  if  they  have 
the  proper  instruments,  and  are  very  par¬ 
ticular,  can  tell  exactly  how  far  it  is  to 
any  object  they  can  see  on  the  earth ;  this 
has  has  often  been  tried,  and  is  known  to 
be  true.  Astronomers  undertake  to  find 
the  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
us,  and  from  each  other,  in  the  same  way, 
or  upon  the  same  principle.  We  cannot 
measure  after  them  as  we  can  when  they 
tell  us  the  distance  between  two  places, 
or  things  on  our  earth,  or  when  they  tell 
us  the  size  of  a  thing  at  a  distance ;  but 
we  may  easily  believe  that  they  can  very 
nearly,  when  they  can  inform  us  to  the 
minute,  for  a  whole  year  beforehand,  when 
the  sun,  moon,  particular  stars,  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  stars  will  rise  and  set; — when,  and 
how  much  of  the  sun  and  moon  will  be 
eclipsed,  &c.  which  is  all  told  every  year 
in  the  almanacs.  With  their  distances 
they  know  also  their  velocities. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  have  paid  much  attention  to  astrono¬ 
my,  or  have  books  which  treat  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  will  be  willing  to  have  a  few 
paragraphs  about  the  solar  system. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  time  seve¬ 
ral  opinions  or  theories,  about  the  shapes 
and  the  motions  of  the  sun  moon  and  stars. 
The  theory  now  generally  received  called 
the  Copernican,  or  solar  system,  is,  that 
the  sun  and  all  the  stars  we  see,  except  a 
few,  have  very  little  motion ;  that  this  few, 
together  with  the  earth,  move  around  the 
sun  in  circles,  called  orbits.  Those  stars, 
which  thus  revolve  round  the  sun  are  cal¬ 
led  planets;  at  present  astronomers  count 
eleven  that  make  such  revolutions.  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herschel. 

The  following  table  shows  their  sizes 
the  length  of  their  days,  the  days  in  their 
year  and  their  distance  from  the  sun. 

The  first  column  shews  their  distances 
respectively  from  the  sun,  being  half  the 
diameter  of  their  orbits. 

The  second  shows  the  diameter  of 
the  planets,  which  is  the  length  ofline  pas- 


sing  throui  ne  body  from  one  side  to  the 

other,  through  the  centre. 

The  third  shows  how  many  of  our  days, 
or  what  part  of  one  of  our  days  it  requires 
to  make  one  of  theirs ;  this  is  the  same  as 
the  time  required  for  any  one  of  them  to 
revolve  on  its  own  axis. 

The  fourth  shows  how  many  days  they 
have  in  their  year,  that  is,  how  many  times 
they  revolve  around  their  own  axis ;  while 
they  are  making  a  revolution  around  the 
sun. 


Hist. 

Diam. 

Length 

Days  in 

in 

Miles 

of  days 

a  year 

mill. 

mile. 

h. 

m. 

Mer. 

37 

3224 

24 

5 

88 

Venus 

68 

7687 

23 

21 

224 

Earth 

95 

7920 

24 

365 

Mars 

144 

4189 

24 

39 

686 

Vesta 

225 

213 

Juno 

254 

1425 

,  Ceres 

260 

160 

Pallas 

266 

80 

(  Jup. 

490 

89170 

4330 

J  Sat. 

900 

79042 

9 

56 

10746 

l  Her. 

1800 

35112 

10 

16 

30688 

f  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  table 
is  strictly  true ;  for  example,  the  orbits 
.of  the  planets  are  not  circles,  but  ovals, 
v<  and  therefore  must  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
'e  tance  from  the  sun  in  some  parts  than 
bothers;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
■hi  length  of  their  days  &c.  When  we  wish  to 
,hu get  correct  ideas  about  something  which 
yds  new  to  us,  it  is  best  perhaps  to  make 
'^ourselves  acquainted  with  the  outline  or 
general  facts  first;  when  we  have  done 
0this,  we  can  examine  the  particulars,  with¬ 
out  much  danger  of  confusion, 
i  ,;I  The  sun  is  thought  by  some  astronomers 
■  j  o  be  a  great  globe  of  heat  and  light 
i;)j383246  miles  in  diameter,  having  as  it  has 
.;  5  n>een  said  but  very  little  motion  itself,  but 
,1  >eing  the  common  centre  of  motion  for  the 
(  ;  danets  which  have  been  named.  These 
,  ,  he  table  shows  to  be  of  different'  sizes — 

,  t  different  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
,  heeling  around  it  with  unequal  veloci- 
!  s,  or  swiftness. 

I  Before  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
!  teres  or  planetary  system  can  be  under- 
>d,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  two  forces 


or  powers  in  nature  acting  against  each 
other.  When  we  imagine  these  forces 
applied  to  the  sun  and  the  planets  which 
revolve  around  it,  we  must  think  of  one 
of  them  as  always  tending  to  draw  the 
planets  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  the  other 
tending  to  drive  them  further  off.  These 
opposite  or  contending  forces  are  supposed  to 
explain  the  circular  motions  of  lighter  bo¬ 
dies  round  heavier  ones.  You  will  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  astronomers  mean 
by  them  if  you  run  a  peg  into  a  hard  apple 
or  potato,  tie  one  end  of  a  string  as  long 
as  your  arm,  to  the  peg,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  other  end  swing  it  gently  around  you. 
The  drawing  of  your  hand  would  bring  the 
apple  to  it,  if  there  was  not  something  to 
prevent ;  and  the  inclination  or  tendency 
which  the  apple  has  to  leave  the  circle  it 
moves  in  around  your  band,  would  at  any 
time  carry  it  off  in  a  straight  line,  did  not 
the  string  held  by  your  hand  prevent  it. 
That  which  among  the  spheres  tends  to 
bring  bodies  together,  ^s  the  string  in  this 
j  example,  is  called  the  Centripetal  force  or 
attraction ;  the  opposing  one,  Centrifugal. 

The  other  celestial  bodies  are  called 
fixed  stars,  and  are  supposed  to  have  plan¬ 
ets  revolving  around  them  as  the  sun  has. 

I  From  the  smallness  of  their  sizes,  and  oth¬ 
er  observations  made  about  them,  they 
are  believed  to  be  at  very  great  distances 
from  us ;  so  great  that  little  except  their 
existence  is  known. 


Old  and  New  Ways. 

Francis. — I  am  tired ;  I  wish  school 
was  out;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  this  is  the 
longest  day  I  ever  lived.  If  1  did  not 
know  better,  I  should  think  a  week  had 
passed  since  dinner. 

Richard. — It  is  because  you  have  been 
idle;  if  you  had  employed  yourself  indus¬ 
triously  at  your  studies,  the  time  would, 
not  have  appeared  so  long. 

F. — Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  I  am 
tired,  and  I  wish  school  was  out;  not  only 
so — I  wish  it  was  vacation.  I  should  be 
glad  to  spend  a  month  out  of  the  hearing 
of  Nouns,  and  Pronouns,  Cones  and  Par- 
ablas,  Plus,  and  Minus,  Isthmus’  and 


Straights,  with  all  those  sounds  that  con¬ 
tinually  ring  in  my  ears.  How  gladly 
would  I  exchange  them  all  for  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  the  noise  of  the  winds,  the  bub¬ 
bling  of  a  water-fall,  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe,  even  if  I  had 
to  wield  it  myself. 

R. — Did  you  ever  try  making  this  last 
kind  of  music  for  an  hour! 

F. — That  I  have,  and  I  never  found 
any  thing  which  gave  me  a  better  appe¬ 
tite,  or  better  spirits;  the  plainest  food 
had  a  fine  relish,  and  I  have  felt  so  buoyant, 
that  I  could  hardly  walk  without  kicking 
up  my  heels.  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  being 
confined  in  a  school  room  at  the  very  time 
we  could  enjoy  ourselves,  to  learn  so  much 
which  can  never  be  of  use  to  any  one,  un¬ 
less  he  understands  more  of  it  than  I  do. 

R. — Never  mind  that,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  it  when  you  grow  older. 

F. — May  be  so,  and  I  should  like  to  put 
olf  learning  it  till  then.  My  grand  father 
says,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he 
liked  exercise  as  well  as  I  do,  and  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  confine  him,  but  now 
the  less  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  better  ; 
his  only  pleasure  is  in  thinking.  He  says 
he  wonders  he  did  not  find  it  out  sooner, 

R. — And  cannot  you  take  a  hint  from 
grandfathers  experience!  He  has  been 
boy  and  man  both,  and  if  he  has  found  that 
there  is  greater  pleasure,  or  benefit  in  study, 
than  in  bodily  exertion,  we  might  take 
his  word  for  it,  and  save  ourselves  much 
trouble. 

F. — You  can  do  so  if  you  choose  it;  I 
like  my  own  experience  so  far  as  it  goes, 
quite  as  well  as  I  do  grandfather’s ;  and  in 
this  matter  it  is,  that  to  sit  down  and  make 
a  regular  business  of  thinking,  is  not  in  my 
line ;  it  is  not  to  my  taste,  and  my  mind 
wont  be  forced  to  it;  you  can’t  think  how 
absent  I  am,  great  part  of  the  time  1  am  at 
books. 

R. — What  are  the  subjects  which  en¬ 
gage  your  attention,  when  your  mind  is 
thus  absent! 

F. — I  cannot  say  that  any  one  engages 
me,  for  j  ust  as  I  begin  to  think  of  something 


that  pleases  me,  I  remember  that  I  am  ne¬ 
glecting  my  studies,  and  if  1  don’t  the  teach¬ 
er  does,  and  then  I  force  myself  away  from 
the  one,  and  try  to  place  it  on  the  other ; 
but  I  do  no  good.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  ignorant  I  am  of  that  which  I  have 
learned  ;  it  is  very  little  indeed  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  about  it„ 

R. — Your  grammar  recitations  are  cred¬ 
itable  to  you,  you  parse  well  and  correct 
under  all  the  rules.  You  surely  could  not 
do  all  this  in  ignorance  of  grammar. 

F. — The  way  to  satisfy  yourself  of  that 
would  be  to  try  me  with  something  which 
is  not  in  the  author  ;  what  with  a  good 
memory,  and  a  pretty  good  turn  for  guess¬ 
ing,  I  can  mostly  go  with  the  book ;  but  1 
assure  you  I  know  nothing  about  grammar 
out  of  a  grammar  book.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  great  part  of  arithmetic ;  I  know 
no  better  what  the  after  rules  mean,  or 
what  they  are  for,  than  I  did  when  I  was 
four  years  old  ;  indeed  I  have  but  a  ve*y 
imperfect  idea  of  the  reason  for  carrying 
one,  in  simple  subtraction,  when  in  the 
preceding  column  I  take  a  greater  number 
from  a  lesser. 

R. — I  cannot  conceive  how  you  get  a- 
long  so  well,  if  you  understand  as  little 
about  it  as  you  say. 

F. — But  I  can  ;  I  get  along  pretty  much 
as  the  parrot  does,  I  repeat  what  others  say, 
and  I  shall  have  to  do  so  until  I  learn  some¬ 
thing,  which  I  have  not  yet  learned.  I  ei¬ 
ther  have  no  capacity  to  learn,  or  they  do 
not  go  about  teaching  me  the  right  way. 

R. — I  suppose  then,  it  must  be  the  latter, 
for  you  certainly  are  before  most  of  us  in 
quickness  to  take  up  some  things.  In  cal¬ 
culations  to  be  made  with  the  head  you 
are  greatly  my  superior,  and  the  skill  and 
handiness  with  which  you  perform  many 
actions  almost  discourages  me. 

F. — I  am  at  no  loss  to  make  calculations 
about  that  which  I  am  amongst;  when  I 
am  counting  up  the  value  of  those  articles 
which  I  handle  daily,  I  can  refer  to  them 
in  thought  if  they  are  not  before  me,  and 
thus  perceive  very  clearly  what  I  am  doing, 
and  of  course  can  know  when  it  is  done 
right.  I  could  easily  tell  the  amount  of  a 


given  number  of  yards,  bushels,  or  pounds 
at  a  given  price,  if  I  were  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  them,  though  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
assure  myselfl  was  right,  if  I  were  to  find 
the  same  thing  in  the  author,  and  had  to  do 
it  after  his  directions. 

R. — Why  you  seem  to  have  pretty  near¬ 
ly  such  notions  as  those  I  read  the  other 
day.  The  writer  gave  his  opinion  that  a 
school  house  should  be  a  little  world ; 
should  as  far  as  possible,  have  in  it  every 
article  we  trade  in,  or  with  which  we  are 
to  be  made  acquainted ;  have  weights  and 
measures  of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  scholars 
should  transact  business  before  they  make 
the  calculations. 

F. — In  such  a  school  I  could  get  along 
very  well ;  when  I  have  all  the  things  before 
me,  I  can  learn  almost  without  an  exertion. 
When  did  you  read  this  1  Is  there  such  a 
school  any  where  1 

R. — I  rather  think  not ;  it  is  said  they 
hafe  made  some  progress  toward  it  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  but  have  not  been  able  so  far 
to  succeed  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  think 
most  highly  of  this  mode  of  teaching. 

F. — What  has  prevented  them. 

R. — Two  causes,  I  believe.  There  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
found  in  one  place,  who  approved  it,  and 
they  have  not  been  able  to  raise  money 
enough  to  carry  it  into  operation. 

F. — Money  enough  !  why  surely  it 
would  not  take  a  large  sum  to  buy  all  sorts 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  samples  of 
those  things  which  are  to  be  weighed  and 
measured ;  and  the  first  expense  would  be 
all,  for  they  would  serve  a  school  for  a  life¬ 
time. 

R. — These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
which  they  contemplate.  They  must  have 
a  farm  in  the  first  place ;  this  you  know,  is 
no  trifle.  Secondly  they  would  want  a 
number  of  work-shops,  together  with  the 
tools  and  materials  to  carry  on  the  different 
trades ;  this  you  can  readily  perceive  would 
require  another  good  purse. 

F. — What  use  would  they  have  for  a 
%rm,  and  shops  about  a  school  1 

R. — They  say  the  scholars  can  earn  their 

ing  by  the  employment  of  their  time  when 


they  are  not  at  study,  either  on  the  farm,  or 
at  some  trade*  They  say  there  will  be 
several  advantages  in  it;  first  education 
will  cost  nothing  after  the  first  expense; 
secondly,  each  boy  will  learn  some  useful 
business  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  can  ever  after  support 
himself;  thirdly,  exercise  and  study,  thus 
alternated,  will  afford  the  best  chance  of 
health ;  and  fourthly  they  think  that  the 
hours  of  labour  will  promote  cheerful  feel¬ 
ing,  and  return  the  boys  fresh  and  lively  to 
their  studies. 

F. — And  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  are 
right.  Why  Richard  this  is  the  very  thing 
I  want,  particularly  if  they  are  not  too  sys¬ 
tematical,  There  are  some  days  I  should 
prefer  working  all  day ;  on  others,  I  had 
rather  study  all  day,  and  whichever  I  feel 
inclined  to  for  the  time,  I  could  do  best. 
I  am  delighted  with  this  kind  of  school ; 
how  is  it  that  I  never  heard  of  it  before  T 
Where  did  you  come  across  the  account  1 

R. — I  have  read  about  it  in  several  news¬ 
papers  and  pamphlets.  The  friends  of 
this  kind  of  education  have  good  hopes  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  several  of  these 
schools  (industrial  they  call  them,)  will  be 
established. 

F. — I  hope  they  may,  and  that  I  may  be 
placed  in  one  of  them ;  I  feel  very  sure  that 
I  should  be  happy  there  and  that  I  could 
learn  fast.  I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  they 
want  to  make  them  complete  for  my  use, 
but  Spy  glasses,  Microscopes,  Electrical 
machines,  &c.  &c. 

R. — Then  you  will  be  at  no  loss  ;  they 
will  have  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing;  they 
would  not  think  a  school  complete  without 
an  entire  sett  of  philosophical  apparatus; 
very  cheap  and  plain  indeed,  but  suitable 
for  explaining  every  thing. 

F. — I  should  not  care  how  plain  so  they 
would  explain  the  things  I  want  to  know. 

Why  Richard  what  you  have  told  me 
encourages  me  greatly ;  I  can  pursue  my 
studies  here  with  so  much  more  life  and 
vigor,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  prepared  to  en¬ 
ter  such  a  school  as  soon  as  there  is  one 
opened.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I 
am  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Oh,  Dick  it  ia 
just  the  thing. 


Definitions. 

We  are  often  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  word 
to  express  that  which  we  wish  to  convey ; 
4nd  not  unfrequently  we  fail  to  get  the  pre¬ 
cise  ideas  of  others,  from  the  words  they  use, 
especially  if  they  are  learned,  and  make 
tree  of  those  words  which  are  called  Tech¬ 
nical  ;  but  still  mote  frequently  we  suffer 
from  not  having  examined  closely  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  without  which,  no  person 
can  talk  about  any  thing.* 

William  Cardell,  a  wise  and  benevolent 
man  who  died  in  this  city,  a  few  years 
since,  did  something  at  explaining  small 
words,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  with  ma¬ 
ny  persons  that  he  did  not  live  to  finish  his 
dictionary.  I  shall  give  a  few  definitions 
at  this  time,  and  more  perhaps  hereafter. 

And,  added,  joined,  or  one-ed  connected. 
"You  and  I,”  means,  you,  added,  or  joined 
to,  or  connected  with,  I. 

But,  except,  to  leave  out.  “You  may 
have  all  but  this except  or  leave  out  this, 
70U  may  have  the  rest.  But  has  another 
meaning,  to  boot,  or  along  with.  You  may 
have  those,  but  you  must  take  this  also. 

If,  suppose,  grant;  give,  admit,  allow. 
“If  you  will  let  me  go,  I  will  return.” 
Suppose,  give,  grant,  admit,  or  allow  that 
I  go,  and  I  will  return. 

As,  equally,  with,  in  the  same  manner 
with ;  the  said,  or  same.  “He  is  as  good 
as  you,”  equally  good  with  you — has  the 
s aid  or  same  amount  of  goodness. 

So,  has  a  smilar  meaning. 

Though,  grant,  permit*,  or  allow,  the 
condition  and  the  consequences  follow. 
“  Though,  you  tempt  me,  I  will  not  deviate 
from  the  truth.” 

Yet,  however,  notwithstanding ;  an  issue, 
or  consequence  in  view,  “though  you  say 
the  earth  is  flat,  yet  I  cannot  believe  it. 

“For the  force,  power, cause;  the  why 
“I  cannot  comply,  for  want  of  physical 
ability.”  The  for,  the  force,  the  power, 
which  prevents  my  compliance,  is  want  of 
physical  ability;  it  is  the  cause  the  why 
which  prevents  my  compliance. 

Or,  other,  shortened;  not  the  same. 
“You,  or  I  may  have  it you  (in  other 
case)  I,  may  have  it. 
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Nor,  no  or,  no  other.  Nor  you,  not T 
may  have  it,”  you  may  not  have  it,  in  other 
case,  I  may  not. 

Either,  has  a  similar  meaning  with  or. 
Neither,  with  nor. 

Unless,  Lest,  Else,  all  contain  the  idea, 
except,  lessen,  release. 

*A  friend  of  mine  says,  language,  is  to 
thought,  what  clothing  is  to  the  body,  and 
should  be  so  transparent,  that  we  can  see 
through  it. 

The  Wolf  and  Lamb. 

The  quarrelsome,  bad  dispositions  of 
some  people  are  shown  pretty  much  as 
they  are  in  real  life,  in  the  fable  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  lamb.  They  were  both 
drinking  of  the  same  stream,  the  wolf 
above,  so  that  the  water  ran  from  him  to 
the  lamb. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  unoffending 
creature,  he  said  “You  little  knave,  how 
dare  you  put  your  nose  in  there,  and  mud¬ 
dy  the  water  which  I  am  drinking  V’ 

“It  cannot  be  so  replied  the  lamb  ;  as  I 
am  lower  down  the  stream,  the  water  does 
not  go  from  me  to  you.” 

“Now  I  think  of  it  said  the  wolf,  what 
character  was  that  which  you  gave  of  me 
six  months  ago  1  How  did  you  dare 
say  that  I  was  a  fierce  animal,  and  fond  of 
mutton  1  You  shall  suffer  for  such  slander 
before  we  part.” 

“It  could  not  have  been  I,”  said  the  lamb, 
for  whether  true  or  false,  I  was  not  alive 
six  months  ago,  to  say  it.” 

“If  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  brother, 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  with  me.” 

“You  must  be  misinformed,  I  never  had' 
a  brother.” 

“Will  you  contradict  me  said  the  wolf  1 
no  one  shall  dispute  what  I  say  without  re¬ 
penting  of  it.”  He  then  ran  at  the  lamb, 
and  would  have  torn  it  in  pieces,  in  a  short 
time,  had  not  the  owner  come  to  rescue  it, 
by  driving  him  away. 

Grown  people  often  require  things  of 
each  other,  which  they  could  not  obtain 
were  they  not  stronger  than  those  from 
whom  they  require  them  ;  but  like  tha 
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wolf,  they  never  say  it  is  because  of  their 
greater  strength,  or  sharper  teeth  ;  they 
always  have  some  excuse  for  what  they  do, 
which  though  it  may  not  satisfy  others 
that  they  are  right,  serves  themselves  as 
a  plea  for  oppression,  and  wrong.  The 
history  of  the  world,  shows  that  there  has 
been  no  little  of  this  kind  of  work  in  all 
ages.  Something  was  wanted  to  be  done, 
but  it  would  not  suit  to  give  the  reason 
why  it  was  wanted,  it  was  therefore  ne¬ 
cessary  to  conjure  up  some  plea,  and  when 
nothing  else  would  do,  assert  superiority. 

The  Puritans  hung  the  Quakers,  in  New 
England  ;  Queen  Mary  burnt  Protestants, 
in  Qid  England,  and  the  Jews  crucified  J. 
C.  in  Palestine,  all  under  pretence  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  world  of  nuisances;  if  little  chil- 
dred  could  know  the  actions,  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  martyrs,  they  would  think 
of  their  destroyers  pretty  much  as  they  do 
of  the  wolf.  But  let  them  know  that  bad 
feelings  have  small  beginnings,  and  that 
they  should  be  very  carefisi-flbt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  areUoing  right  when 
their  conduct  makes  others  unhappy, 


The  Condition  of  the  Sexes. 

Susan. — Oh  brother  how  I  wish  I  had 
been  a  boy. 

George. — What  makes  you  speak  so 
strangely  1  Or  rather  what  brought  such 
an  extravagant  wish  into  your  mind  ? 

S.  I  see  the  boys  have  so  many  advanta¬ 
ges,  that  I  cannot  help  repining,  every 
time  I  think  of  it. 

G.  W ell  you  are  a  singular  girl,  that,  ev¬ 
ery  body  knows,  but  this  desire,  so  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  gratified,  is  the  oddest  of  all 
your  odd  whims.  It  surprises  me ;  1  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  you  should  desire  a 
change ;  especially  as  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  wish  for  that  which  we  know  we  can¬ 
not  obtain. 

S.  I  shall  not  argue  with  you  about  what 
is  proper  to  desire,  or  possible  to  obtain,  for 
I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  change  your 
opinion ;  and  1  feel  quite  sure  that  your 
logic  will  not  convince  me  that  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  privileges  which  girlshave. 

G.  I  should  not  attempt  to  convince 


you  that  you  are  satisfied,  contrary  to  your 
own  experience ;  but  if  I  could  say  some¬ 
thing  which  would  lead  you  to  think  you 
ought  to  he  reconciled  I  should  expect 
you  to  be  happier  for  it. 

S.  It  is  kind  in  you  to  wish  me  happier, 
and  I  think  we  should  always  try  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  we  can ;  but  it  does  not- fol¬ 
low  that  we  should  endeavor  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  wrong  things ;  we  may  speak 
of  them,  and  try  to  change  them  without 
fretting  about  them.  1  do  think  it  wrong 
that  girls  have  not  an  equal  chance  with 
boys,  and  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  it. 

G.  Why  sister,  I  cannot  understand 
you,  if  you  have  allusion  to  our  own  fami¬ 
ly,  for  I  think  no  one  will  say  that  our  pa¬ 
rents  are  not  as  kind  and  indulgent  to  their 
daughters,  as  to  their  sons  ;  indeed  their 
partialities  seem  to  be  on  your  side. 
Yoir  know  all  our  girls,  that  are  old  enough, 
have  been  to  boarding  school  to  learn  draw¬ 
ing,  music,  and  elegant  needle-work,  while 
none  of  the  boys  have  been  from  home,  nor 
have  wc  had  opportunity  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fine  arts  like  you ;  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  your  dress,  than  to  ours, — 
our  labour  is  more  constant  and  severe 
than  yours ;  and  we  have  no  advantages 
over  you  at  the  table,  surely.  Your  com¬ 
plaints  appear  to  me  to  have  no  foundation, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  if  you  will  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  examine  the  matter  carefully.  I  do 
not  like  to  urge  any  thing  upon  others,  but 
I  really  do  wish  you  would  try  to  see  these 
things  in  the  light  I  see  them.  If  you  can¬ 
not  bring  your  mind  to  do  that,  explain 
yourself ;  endeavor  to  present  your  grie¬ 
vances  to  my  view,  as  you  see  them. 

S.  That  I  will  most  readily  ;  but  first  I 
acknowledge  that  what  you  say  of  the 
treatment  extended  to  the  sexes  in  our 
family,  is  strictly  true  ;  that  is,  there  is 
more  expence  bestowed  upon  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters,  than  the  sons,  and 
they  render  less  in  return  for  it ;  you 
will  therefore,  I  hope,  acquit  me  of  harbor¬ 
ing  envious  feelings,  towards  my  brothers, 
or  unkind  ones  toward  our  parents,  nothing 
can  be  further  from  me  than  such  feelings; 


.sor  do  I  see  it  otherwise  in  the  families  of 
our  acquaintance ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  do  so  every  where ;  but  this  instead 
of  reconciling  me,  is  one  great  cause  of  my 
discontent. 

G.  One  would  think  sister,  you  were 
about  to  turn  reformer.  Look  well  to  it ; 
it  is  no  small  work  you  have  in.  view ; 
older  and  stronger  have  had  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  their  reward  in  projects  of  this 
kind,  and  do  you  hope  to  fare  better  ? 

S.  I  can  endure  as  much  of  your  censure, 
or  your  ridicule,  as  you  may  think  fit  to 
bestow  on  me,  if  you  will  first  engage  in  a 
calm  investigation  of  this  subject. 

G.  And  I  will  withhold  both  censure 
and  ridicule,  until  the  investigation  is  over. 

S.  Do  you  think,  for  a  beginning,  that 
the  sexes  have  equal  rights? 

G.  If  you  mean  the  right  to  vote  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the' gov¬ 
ernment,  I  know  they  have  not. 

S.  I  meati  natural  rights.  Have  women 
as  good  a  right  to  be  comfortably  fed  and 
clothed ;  to  have  as  ready  access  to  useful 
knowledge — In  a  word,  have  they  as  good 
a  right  to  enjoy  every  thing  which  has 
a  natural  fitness  to  make  human  creatures 
happy,  as  men  have? 

G.  Most  certainly,  1  do  think  so. 

S.  Have  they  any  better  right  to  these 
advantages? 

G.  Certainly  not. 

S.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference 
in  their  capacities  to  enjoy  those  benefits 
which  you  say,  of  right,  belong  to  them 
In  common? 

G.  I  have  no  evidence  that  there  is  any 
such  difference. 

S.  So  far  then  we  are  of  one  mind,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  ques¬ 
tion  remaining  unsettled  between  us. 

G.  What  is  that  ? 

S.  Simply  what  are  those  things  which 
have  this  natural  fitness — this  adaptation  to 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 

G.  I  trust  there  will  not  be  much  disa¬ 
greement  between  us  regarding  that,  as 
we  both  have  rather  a  turn  for  modera¬ 
tion  and  plainness. 

S.  And  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  dis- 
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agree,  even  if  it  were  otherwise ;  for  what¬ 
ever  superfluities  we  might  allow  the  one 
sex,  we  should  be  willing  to  grant  to  the 
other;  but  let  us  try  it  by  items. 

If  you  think  women  entitled  to  as  com¬ 
fortable  food,  clothing,  &c.,  as  men,  you 
must  see  the  necessity  of  giving  them  con¬ 
trol  over  the  means  to  procure  them ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  ready  access 
to  the  means  of  procuring  them. 

G.  Undoubtedly. 

S.  And  should  they  not  be  equally  fur¬ 
nished  with  facilities  for  getting  all  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  any  influence  or  bearing 
on  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  life? 

G.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  that. 

S.  We  have  only,  then,  to  ascertain 
whether  women  have  equal  facilities  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  their  physical  na¬ 
ture;  and  whether  equal  care  is  taken 
in  their  education,  to  furnish  them  with 
such  knowledge  as  will  best  promote  the 
happiness  of  beings  circumstanced  as  we 
are.  This  will  take  but  little  time ;  any 
one  who  has  been  observing  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that,  there  is  great  difference 
in  both. 

G.  Susan,  you  have  involved  yourself  in 
a  difficulty.  You  say  that  most  cost  is 
bestowed  on  the  dress  and  education  of 
the  girls  in  our  family,  and  that  they  do 
less  to  reimburse  this  cost,  than  the  boys ; 
you  say  this  is  common  in  other  familes 
so  far  as  your  observations  have  extended  ; 
and  yet  you  complain  that  the  education 
of  females  is  defective,  and  the  supply  of 
their  physical  wants  precarious.  Do  you 
not  perceive  there  must  be  confusion  ia 
your  ideas  ? 

S.  I  do  not ;  and  I  trust  you  will  see 
that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  these 
seeming  contradictions,  when  you  take  a 
less  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  true,  an  equal  share  of  the  care  and 
labour  in  providing  subsistence,  does  not 
devolve  upon  us ;  and  why  are  we  thus  fa¬ 
vored  ?  Less  I  have  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  inability,  than  in  conformity  to  common 
customs.  I  will  appeal  to  yourself.  I  en¬ 
joy  better  health  than  you,  and  have  great- 
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er  physical  power ;  would  you  be  willing 
that  I  should  take  part  in  the  out-door  la¬ 
bour,  clothed  suitably  for  my  employment, 
while  the  neighboring  girls,  of  the  same 
circle,  are  neatly  dressed,  and  occupied 
■  with  light  household  avocations  1 

Gr.  I  would  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  strength  of  the  men  is  the 
basis  of  the  customary  division  of  labour ; 
it  is  of  itself  reasonable  and  I  should  not 
approve  of  innovation  upon  it. 

S.  So  far  I  have  no  objection  to  it ;  but 
where  with  the  superior  physical  powers 
of  men,  is  associated  the  idea  of  mental  in¬ 
feriority  on  the  part  of  women  it  is  far 
otherwise  ;  were  it  not  for  this,  so  much 
pains  would  not  be  taken  to  make  mere 
butterflies  of  us.  I  believe  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  thought  that  we  possess  but  lit¬ 
tle  capacity  for  solid  knowledge ;  hence 
affection,  moved,  by  pity,  teaches  us  dress 
and  address — sheer  accomplishments,  that 
we  may  nGt  be  without  attractions ;  may  be 
enabled  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  be  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  men.  I  consider  this  no  other 
than  degradation. 

G.  You  give  the  thin  g  an  odd  turn  and 
it  is  new  to  me,  but  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  it.  We  will  examine 
the  matter  further  when  I  have  more  time ; 
I  have  already  staid  too  long. 


Encouraging". 

Three  of  the  newspapers  in  this  city, 
besides  several  in  other  places  have  given 
approving  notices  of  our  little  work. 

This  is  pleasant  for  two  reasons  ;•  vve  are 
fond  of  the  approbation  of  others,  when 
we  know  that  our  motives  entitle  us  to  it, 
and  it  must  always  be  gratifying  to  find 
the  intelligent  and  influential  on  our  side, 
in  any  project  having  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  man’ s  condition. 

It  is  a  promising  omen  when  party  hos¬ 
tilities  are  superseded  by  that  which  is  of 
deep  interest  to  all ;  it  is  gladdening  to 
perceive  a  union  of  sentiment  on  questions 
of  radical  import.  In  such  cases  we  cannot 
doubt  sincerity,  nor  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  man  is  a  better  creature  than  he  sup¬ 
poses  himself  to  be-,  and  that  if  he  were 


favourably  situated  for  dispensing  with 
distrust,  he  would  find  more  happiness  iri 
living  in  harmony  with  his  fellow,  and  per¬ 
forming  kind  offices  for  him,  than  in  an  op¬ 
posite  course. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  waited 
on  all  the  clergymen  of  this  city,  and  left 
with  each  a  copy  of  the  Inciter,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  would  examine  it,  and  offer 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  future 
numbers.  They  have  all  said  the  attempt' 
is  laudable,  and  none  have  pronounced  it'  a 
failure. 

I  was  gratified  with  the  kind  and  gentle¬ 
manly  treatment  I  received  at  their  hands  ; 
and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest 
they  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  those 
whose  characters  are  now  forming,  nor  am 
I  without  hope  that  they  will  visit  not  only 
the  schools  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions^ut  all  others.  The  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  common  cause  and  if  they  can 
offer  any  useful  hints  let  them  be  assured 
they  are  not  uncalled  for. 

Terms  used  in  a  Printing  Office. 

The  Inciter  is  printed  on  what  the  pa> 
per  makers  call  “Royal”  paper.  The 
word  royal  relates  to  size,  and  not  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  nor  does  it  mean  an- 
exact  size,  for  it  may  vary  an  inch  or  two. 
There  are  other  sizes,  such  as  Foolscap, 
or  common  writing  paper  size,  and  Medi¬ 
um,  both  smaller  than  this  sheet,  and  su¬ 
per-royal  and  Imperial,  larger. 

Printers  have  several  names  for  the 
different  sizes  and  kinds  of  types  or  let¬ 
ters.  Besides  capital  and  ornamental  let¬ 
ters,  beginning  at  the  largest  they  use  in 
common  printing,  Pica,  Primer,  Burgeois, 
Brevier,  Minion,  and  some  smaller  sizes. 

This  which  you  are  now  reading  is  Bur¬ 
geois  size;  it  was  chosen  that  you  might 
not  have  to  look  too  closely  to  see  the 
words,  at  the  same  time  that  we  might  put 
as  much  matter  as  we  could  into  a  paper ; 
if  we  had  taken  larger  letter,  you  would 
have  less  reading ;  if  we  had  taken  small¬ 
er,  you  would  have  more  difficulty  to  read 
it. 

The  book-binder  would  call  it  an  octavo 
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form ;  which  means  that  the  sheet  is  fold¬ 
ed  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen 
pages.  A  sheet  doubled  as  a  newspaper, 
is  called  a  Folio ;  if  this  be  doubled  again 
it  is  Quarto ;  and  the  double  of  that  is  Oc¬ 
tavo;  if  they  are  folded  still  more  there 
are  other  names — what  I  have  written  may 
serve  to  give  you  some  idea. 

To  Correspondents  and  Readers. 

The  Communications  in  No.  I  were  from 
tire  pens  of  scholars  ill  our  school ;  the  same 
may  b‘e  said  of  those  in  the  present  No,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Sophia. 

Amanda,  promises  to  furnish  us  with  an 
article  every  month,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  our  paper  will  soon  have  a  good 
deal  in  it  sent  from  other  schools. 

If  this  paper  is  conducted  properly  it  will 
become  a  class  book  in  schools.  It  cannot 
fail  but  in  two  ways — in  not  having  matter 
adapted  to  the  various  Capacities,  or  in  r.ot 
having  it  properly  arranged  and  suitably 
clothed.  It  will  possess  several  advantages, 
should  it  not  fail  in  the  ways  alluded  to ;  it 
vvill  come  to  schools  in  small  portions  at  a 
time ;  there  will  be  novelty  and  freshness 
in  it.  Not  that  it  will  contain  original 
thoughts ;  they  are  rare  in  these  times ; 
but  old  ones  may  be  presented  in  an  agree¬ 
able  and  advantageous  light;  they  may  be 
made  attractive  by  their  relative  positions 
and  win  that  attention  when  dressed  up 
by  young  people,  for  the  inspection  of 
young  people,  which  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  they  could  not  do. 

Who  has  not  observed  with  what  solic¬ 
itude  the  politician  watches  the  coming 
in  of  the  mail  which  is  to  bring  him  the 
accustomed  sheet,  always  containing  mat¬ 
ter  he  likes  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  equal 
interest  might  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  in  well  conducted  juvenile  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  I  will  leave  it  for  others  to 
determine  whether  it  would  not  be  at  least 
as  profitable,  and  as  improving  excitement. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Columbia. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

I  think  Well  of  the  proposal  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  “Ann,”  in  No.  1.  and  have  no 
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doubt  but  it  will  be  pleasing  and  useful  to 
your  readers,  if  others  will  do  as  she  has 
done,  that  is,  give  a  particular  account  of 
the  place  where  they  live.  Her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lancaster  was  satisfactory  to  me 
though  I  have  been  in  it ;  there  is  infor¬ 
mation  in  her  article  which  I  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  before. 

But  at  the  sa.me  time  that  I  approve,  I 
have  my  objections.  She  says  that  your 
city  “does  the  principal  business  for  some 
distance  around,  there  being  no  other  large 
town  in  the  County.”  Perhaps  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  “large,” 
but  I  should  supppse  she  has  used  it  rather 
carelessly ;  some  people  might  be  led  to 
think  that  the  other  towns  in  the  county 
were  very  trifling.  This  would  be  an  er¬ 
ror;  for  to  say  nothing  of  Strasburg,  Mari¬ 
etta,  and  otherplaces  which  are  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  we  should  not  like  to  be  overlooked  in 
our  good  town  of  Columbia.  What !  say 
nothing  of  a  daily  increasing  Borough 
which  has  grown  in  an  age  to  a  population  of 
thousands.*  May  we  not  speak  of  doing  bus= 
iness,  too,  when  probably,  half  the  wheat 
flour,  and  lumber,  which  float  down  the 
noble  Susquehanna,  as  far  as  here,  stop 
with  us  1  Who  could  see  our  large  store 
houses  filled  at  some  times  with  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  living,  and  emptied  as 
the  demand  requires,  or  our  shores  piled 
with  lumber,  taken  away  at  the  rate  offifty 
waggonloads  a  day,  and  say  that  Columbia 
is  even  the  second  business  place  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county  1  Or  if  there  is  any  merit  in 
being  wealthy,  who  will  say  that  all  this 
can  be  done  without  large  capita]  1  After 
thus  correcting  what  I  think  Ann’s  error, 
I  will  describe  our  town. 

Columbia  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Susquehanna  river,  forty  miles  from  the 
head  of  tide  water  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
seventy-four  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  store  houses  and  lumber  yards  are  on 
the  river  bank,  out  of  reach  of  the  water, 
except  in  high  freshets.  As  the  scite  fs  in¬ 
clining,  or  sloping  towards  the  water,  a 
view  of  the  river  may  be  had  from  any 
part  of  the  town.  There  are  many  good 
brick  houses  in  the  place,  but  the  greater 
part  are  wooden  or  weather  boarded. 
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A  great  number  of  labourers  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  town,  and  it  does  a  fair 
proportion  of  mercantile  business.  Here 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  rail  road  come 
together ;  the  former  ends  in  a  large  basin 
or  reservoir,  at  the  upper  extremity  from 
which  the  rail  road  extends  to  the  lower 
extremity,  where  an  inclined  plane  carries 
it  to  the  summit  level. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  yet 
more,  which  will  lead  to  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the 
kind  of  learning  chosen. 

Sophia. 


*  It  would  be  well  for  correspondents  to 
give  the  exact  population ;  it  would  not 
cause  much  trouble,  and  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  _ 

Tea. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Perhaps  a  short  account  of  articles  im¬ 
ported  from  other  countries  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  If  you 
like  them,  and  think  fit  to  insert  them  in 
your  paper,  I  may  probably  furnish  you 
with  an  article  or  two,  monthly,  of  such  in¬ 
formation  as  I  can  obtain,  by  comparing 
the  accounts  in  my  possession. 

Tea  is  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  which  grows 
chiefly  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam.  The 
leaves  when  matured,  are  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  glossy  green 
colour,  narrow,  and  serrated.  The  blos¬ 
soms  resemble  the  wild  rose.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
there  are  several  species  of  this  plant,  or 
whether  all  proceed  from  the  same,  only 
gathered  at  different  periods  of  growth. 
When  gathered  and  dried,  they  are  moist¬ 
ened  by  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and 
dried  on  plates  of  metal,  exposed  to  great 
heat,  which  causes  them  to  curl  in  the  way 
we  get  them.  Green  tea  it  is  said,  is  dried 
on  plates  of  copper,  to  make  it  green. 
This  kind  will  oifly  grow  in  a  stony  soil, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  exposed  to  a 
southern  sun.  It  is  cultivated  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  raise  it  in  Flor¬ 


ida,  and  Louisiana,  though  at  present,  it  is 
not  an  article  of  trade,  from  either  of  the 
places. 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds’,  and  is  not  fit  for 
use  till  the  third  year  of  its  growth.  When 
it  attains  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  it  is  five 
or  six  feet  high,  and  as  it  then  bears  but  few 
leaves,  it  is  cut  down,  and  the  following 
year  a  much  more  abundant  crop  appears. 
Kaempfer  states  that  there  are  three  sea¬ 
sons  for  gathering;  the  first  commences 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March.  These  leaves  are  tender, 
because  they  are  only  three  .or  four  days 
old.  This  is  called  imperial,  being  reserved 
principally  for  the  court,  and  nobles.  It  is 
gathered  with  great  care,  that  it  may  not 
be  broken.  The  second  gathering  takes 
place  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  early 
part  of  April ;  and  though  some  of  the 
leaves  are  done  growing,  and  others  have 
not  attained  to  half  their  size,  they  are 
plucked  at  one  time  and  assorted  after- 
.  wards. 

'  The  third  season  commences  in  May  or 
June,  and  is  considered  the  coarsest  kind. 

Amanda. 

Industry. 

We  ought  never  to  be  idle ;  if  we  are 
not  at  work  we  ought  to  be  reading,  wri¬ 
ting,  or  thinking.  This  would  employ 
our  time  usefully.  Look  at  the  little  bees; 
they  are  bnsy  all  day  long,  in  collecting 
sweets;  they  fly  from  flower  to  flower, 
sucking  up  honey  ;  they  take  it  to  their 
hives,  and  build  their  combs,  to  store  it  in. 

The  little  birds  are  also  engaged  in 
summer  in  building  their  nests,  and  pro¬ 
viding  food  for  their  young  one. 

The  ants  are  equally  industrious,  so  are 
all  other  living  things,  at  their  proper 
times ;  then  why  should  not  we,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  as  by  activity  we  can  benefit  our¬ 
selves  and  others  1  Naria. 

Winter, 

Is  very  disagreeable  and  cold.  When 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  sharp  frost 
biting,  and  the  cold  wind  blowing,  it  seems 
to  penetrate  our  bodies.  Every  thing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  calm  only  the  wind,  The 


lrds  are  gone  to  warm  countries,  the 
snakeB  are  sleeping  in  the  ground,  and  the 
people  are  in  their  houses  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  cold. 

A.  M.  B. 


Spring 

■Is  delightful  when  the  leaves  appear, 
the  blossoms  come  on  the  trees,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers  are  opened. 
When  we  arise  in  the  morning  out  of  our 
beds,  and  smell  the  rich  odours,  and  hear 
the  birds  singing  their  sweet  notes  among 
the  green  branches,  we  feel  rejoiced  that 
spring  is  come  again.  We  see  every  thing 
busily  engaged  at  work ;  the  birds  build¬ 
ing  their  nests  to  live  in,  and  the  bees, 
gathering  their  honey  to  live  on  in  winter. 

The  people  who  live  near  the  north 
pole  have  no  Spring  nor  Autumn;  they 
always  have  winter  or  Summer;  or,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  better  to  say  day  and  night,  see- 
-9s  and  sets  to  them,  but 
.ar.  Ann. 

SELECTIONS.- 

Mr.  Gilbert, 

The  article  headed  “I  didn’t  think,”  in 
Vo.  1,  reminded  me  of  the  account  Dr. 
1?ranklin  gives  of  one  of  his  early  errors, 
nd  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  it  in  after 
fe.  This  copy  is  sent  that  you  may  lay 
it  before  your  readers,  if  you  think  it  will 
he  useful  or  entertaining  to  them. 

S.  N. 

The  Whistle. 

■When  I  was  a  child  about  seven  years 
,of  age,  my  friends,  on  a  holyday,  filled  my 
pockets  with  halfpence.  1  went  directly 
towards  a  shop  where  toys  were  sold  for 
children  ;  and  being  charmed  with  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  that  I  met  by  the  way, 
in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily 
offered  him  all  my  money  for  it. 

I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling 
over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whis¬ 
tle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  bro¬ 
thers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understand¬ 
ing  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had 
given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was 
worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  gbod 
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things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest 
of  the  money :  and  they  laughed  at  me  so 
for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation. 

My  reflections  on  the  subject  gave  me 
more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me 
pleasure.  This  little  event,  however,  was 
afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression  con¬ 
tinuing  on  my  mind :  so  that  often,  when  I 
was  •  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary 
thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Do  not  give  too 
much  for  the  whistle ;  and  so  I  saved  my 
money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and 
observed  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I 
met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too 
much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of 
court-favor,  sacrificing  his  time  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his 
virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it, 
I  said  to  myself,  This  man  gives  too  much 
for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity, 
constantly  employing  himself  in  political 
bustles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ru¬ 
ining  them  by  that  neglect:  He  pays  in¬ 
deed,  said  /,  loo  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every 
kind  of  comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure 
of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benevo¬ 
lent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumula¬ 
ting  wealth;  Poor  man,  said  I  you  indeed , 
pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrifi¬ 
cing  every  laudable  improvement  of  mind, 
or  of  fortune,  to  mere  sensual  gratifications ; 
Mistaken  man  !  said  I,  you  are  providing 
pain  for  yourself,  instead  of  pleasure ;  you 
give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  saw  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  fur¬ 
niture,  fine  equipage,  all  above  his  fortune, 
for  which  he  contracted  debts,  and  ended 
his  career  in  prison  ;  Alas !  said  I,  he  has 
paid  dear,  very  dear  for  his  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceived  that  great  part  of 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  are  brought  upon 
them  by  the  false  estimate  they  make  of 
the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too 
much  for  their  whistles. 
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The  Empaled  Butterfly. 

BY  MISS  H.  F.  GOULD. 

“Ho  !”  said  a  .butterfly,  “here  am  I, 

Up  in  the  air,  who  used  to  lie 
Flat  on  the  ground  for  the  passers  by 
To  treat  with  utter  neglect ; 

And  none  will  suspect  that  1  am  the  same, 
With  a  bright  new  coat,  and  a  different 
name: 

.The  piece  of  nothingness  whence  I  came 
4  In  me  they’ll  never  detect. 

“That  terrible  night  in  the  chrysalis, 

That  ushered  me  forth  to  a  day  like  this 
In  the  form  of  beauty — a  state  of  bliss — 
Was  little  enough  to  give 
For  freedom  to  range  from  bower  to  bower, 
To  flirt  with  the  bird  and'  flatter  the  flower, 
And  shine  in  the  sunshine,  hour  by  hour, 
The  envy  of  all  fhat  live. 

“This  is  a  world  of  curious  things, 

Where  those  who  crawl,  and  those  that 
have  wings, 

Are  ranked  in  the  classes  of  beggars  and 
kings, 

No  matter  how  much  the  worth, 

May  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  creep  ; 
The  vain,  the  light,  and  the  bold  will  sweep 
Others  from  notice,  and  proudly  keep 
Uppermost  on  the  earth ! 

“Many  a  one  that  has  loathed  the  sight 
Of  the  piteous  worm,  will  take  delight 
in  welcoming  me  as  I  look  so  bright 
In  my  new  and  beautiful  dress, 

Some  I  shall  pass  with  a  sorrowful  glance, 
Some  with  an  elegant  nonchalance — 

And  others  will  woo  me  till  I  advance 
To  give  me  a  light  caress.” 

“Ha!”  said  the  pin,  “you  are  just  the  one 
Through  which  I’m  Commissioned  at  once 
to  run  [done, 
From1  back  to  breast,  till,  your  wandering 
Your  beauty  may  all  be  known. 

And  when  my  point  shall  have  reached 
your  heart, 

'.I£v^l  be  a  balm  to  the  wounded  part, 
ToAhink  how  you’re  to  be  copied  by  art, 
And  your  form  and  your  colors  shown.” 


Evening  at  Home  after  going  to  School 
When  my  father  cornes  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing  from  work, 

Then  I  will  get  up  on  his  knee, 

And  tell  him  how  many  fine  things  I  have 
learned, 

And  show  him  how  good  I  can  be 

He’ll  hear  what  a  number  I  know  how  to 
count 

I’ll  tell  him  what  words  I  can  spell, 

And  I  hope,  if  I  learn  something  every  d*- 

That  ere  long  I  shall  read  very  well.  ' 

I’ll  say  to  him  all  the  fine  verses  I  know 

And  tell  him  how  kind  we  must  be. 
That  we  never  must  hurt  poor  dumb  erea- 
tures  at  all. 

And  he’ll  kiss  me,  and  listen  to  me. 

TERMS. 

The  Inciter  is  published  monthly  by 
A.  Kirk,  and  B.  C.  Gilbert,  in  East  King 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  one  dollar  per 
annum,  in  advance.  All  letters  must  be 
addressed  to  the  editor,  free  of  postage. 

The  terms  are  not  so  low  as  we  could 
wish,  and  the  conditions  are  peremptory, 
but  the  work  has  commenced  with  very 
limited  means,  and  without  patrons  ;  those 
therefore  who  approve  it,  will  scarcely  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  of  aiding  to  sustain  it. 

The  postage  on  one  number,  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  one  cent  at  any  P.  Office  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  one  and  a  half  cents  within  the 
United  States. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  who  have  pro¬ 
cured  subscribers  should  forward  the  names 
as  soon  as  they  can,  that  we  may  know  what 
number  of  copies  to  print.  They  should 
name  fhe  subscriber,  the  Post  Office  the 
paper  is  to  be  sent  to,  and  the  County  and 
State,  frothing  more  is  necessary  ;  and 
with  less  there  is  danger  that  papers  will 
be  miscarried. 

Subscribers  are  scarcely  aware  of  fhe 
care  which  is  needful,  in  writing  their 
names  legibly,  in  a  word  the  necessity  of 
having  the  whole  address  so  carefully  done 
that  those  who  mail  the  papers  may  be  nc 
loss. 
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To  Parents  and  Teachers. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  ob¬ 
served  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  reading;  but  a  still  smaller  number, I 
suspect,  who  have  nicely  observed  what  it 
is  which  constitutes  the  difference.  It  is 
common  to  say  such  a  one  “miscalls  the 
words,”  or  “he  does  net  pronounce  them 
distinctly;”  again,  “he  reads  too  fast,”  or 
“he  drawls.”  Another  “does  not  mind  the 
stops,”  or  “he  does  not  raise  and  lower  his 
voice  properly.”  Such  remarks  are  com¬ 
mon  place ;  every  one  can  make  them ; 
and  they  are  true,  but  they  do  little  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  art  of  reading.  . 

Why  are  the  words  miscalled  by  one 
reader?  why  dees  another  articulate  in¬ 
distinctly  ?  why  does  one*read  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of-a  word  and  the  beginning 
of  that  which  follows  it,  or  another  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  the  memory  is  constantly  exercised 
to  retain  the  sounds,  so  as  to  make  sense  ? 
Why  is  the  punctuation  overlooked  ?  and 
why  are  emphasis  and-  cadence  placed  in¬ 
judiciously  ?  The  answer  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  precisely  the  same ;  The  reader  of 
it  does  not  understand  what  he  is  reading. 
There  are  degrees  of  excellence  in  every 
thing,  and  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  all 
intelligent  persons  shall  read  with  equal 
taste,  but  he  who  understands  what  he 
reads,  will  make  an  attentive  audience  un¬ 
derstand  it;  though  he  may  not  read  ele¬ 
gantly,  he  will  read  intelligibly. 

Were  I  asked  “what  course  should  be 
pursued  to  improve  reading?”  I  would  re¬ 
ply,  “put  no  book  into  the  hand  of  a  child 
which  he  does  not  understand.”  I  am 
aware  it  will  be  said,  that  we  understand 


nothing  until  it  is  presented  to  us,  and  that 
booksT.re  the  mediums,  through  which 
much  knowledge  is  brought  before  us. 
Admitted ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  it  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  or  moral  truth  that 
we  are  now  endeavoring  to  impart  to  the 
pupil ;  but  the  knowledge  of  an  invented 
system  of  sighs,  by  which  he  is  presently 
to  have  access  to  the  experience  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  to  aid  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  truth  on  subjects  of  high  import  The 
only  question  is,  whethe-  he  will  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  these  signs 
more  readily  when  they  are  applied  to 
things  with  which  he  is  fatijffiar,  or  to  those 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  TBke  the  case 
of  a  child  who  has  never  heard  of  a  tiger 
but  who  secs  horses  daily ;  place  before  him 
Il-o-r-s-e  and  T-i-g-e-r ;  tell  him  the  one 
is  the  name  of  the  animal  with  which  he 
is  so  well  acquainted,  the  other  the  name 
of  an  animal  in  Africa ;  which  will  he 
learn  first  ?  In  one  case  he  makes  a  mental 
association  between  the  image  of  a  known 
object,  and  its  sign ;  in  the  other,  there 
can  be  no  such  association.  Ifthisbeso 
is  it  not  emphatically  so  with  abstractions, 
where  there  is  no  tangible  object  to  refer 
to  ?  and  how  little  of  the  composition  put 
into  the  hands  of  children,  is  clear  of  ab¬ 
stractions. 

In  a  compilation  for  young  readers,  we 
find  “The  days  that  are- past  are  gone  for 
ever ;  those  that  are  to  come  may  not  come 
to  us;  the  present  time'cnly  is  ours:  Let 
us  therefore,  improve' it  as Tnuch  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  This  sentence  contains  three  unde¬ 
niable  truths,  of  great  moment  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  from  intuition  rather  than  log¬ 
ical  deduction,  urges  in  simple  yet  impres¬ 
sive  terms;  the  solemn  importance  of  reg- 
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ulating  our  livsa  accordingly.  But  is  it 
suitable  for  learning  the  art  of  reading! 
Do  the  words  refer  to  any  prototype  in  the 
child’s  mind !  Is  there  an y  sensible  object 
to  which  he  can  attach  the  ideas!  Is  he 
capable  of  abstracting!  If  not,  can  he  be 
intarestel  with  abstract  truths,  however 
interesting  and  pleasing  to  more  mature 
minds!  And  can  facility  of  acquisition  be 
expected  in  the  absence  of  interest ! 

I  would  propose  as  a  substitute  “A  Ze¬ 
bra  is  about  the  size  of  a  yearling  colt,  and 
is  nearly  of  the  same  shape,  but  it  is  not 
all  over  of  one  color;  it  is  striped  with 
brown  and  white  stripes  beginning  on  its 
back  and  running  down  to  its  belly.  It 
has  narrow  stripes  of  the  same  colors  like 
rings,  around  its  legs.  After  you  learn  to 
read  this,  you  will  know  a  Zebra  if  you 
see  one,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  it, 
for  it  is  a  very  pretty  little  animal.” 

With  me,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical 
in  the  mode  here  suggested.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  ch  ldren  learning  to  read 
in  books  which  they  understand,  and  with 
which  they  are  pleased,  has  been  an  every 
day  conviction  lor  years,  from  that  which 
came  under  my  observation  within  the 
walls  of  a  school  room;  I  had  one  striking 
proof  of  it  in  my  own  family.  My  oldest 
daughter  when  a  child,  of  say  five  years 
old,  went  to  school  long  enough  to  spell 
words  of  ,hree  letters,  when  she  was  keptout 
for  three  weeks  on  account  ofsickness.  Iob- 
served  her  one  day  with  a  three  penny  toy 
book,  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  trying 
to  find  out  the  relation  between  them,  and 
the  simple  descriptions  which  were  attach¬ 
ed  to  them.  Taking  the  hint,  I  sent  for  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  assoitid  toy  books.  I  did 
not  let  her  know  of  the  stock  on  hand,  but 
presenting  the  one  which  I  thought  best 
suited  to  her  capacity,  told  her  when  she 
could  “tall  me  the  reading”  in  it,  I  would 
give  her  another.  I  do  not  now  remem¬ 
ber  that  she  ever  applied  for  assistance, 
and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  the  right 
ofownership,  in  the  little  library  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  me  to  her.  That  dollar  v.  as 
the  exact  cost  of  learning  her  to  read  “pret¬ 
ty  little  stories,”  neatly.  From  that  time 


until  the  present,  it  would  have  required 
her  to  make  an  exertion,  to  read  any  thing 
interesting  to  her,  monotonously. 

I  very  much  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  natural  order  of  reading  is  inverted  ; 
but  letting  that  pass ;  if  children  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  alphabetic  characters, 
so  as  to  know  and  name  them  at  sight,  and 
in  addition  to  this  had  a  little  practice  in 
combining  their  sounds;  if  we  had  picture 
books,  with  suitable  reading  appended  to 
each  cut,  I  know  not  why  all  children 
would  not  learn  to  read  from  mere  curios¬ 
ity,  unless  that  curiosity  were  allayed  or 
satisfied  by  unwisely  placing  variety  at 
their  disposal.  If  toy  books  are  used  as 
play  things,  or  kept  as  part  of  the  toy  cabi¬ 
net,  the  owners  are  all  the  worse  for  the 
possession.  There  is  nothing  more  essen¬ 
tial  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  literary  ed¬ 
ucation,  than  the  habit  of  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book  with  indifference ; 
and  the  mere  looking  at  pictures,  is  often 
the  foundation  for  such  habit. 

To  recapitulate ;  put  the  easiest,  inter¬ 
esting  lessons  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  about  to  learn  reading;  excite  in  them 
a  desire  to  know  the  contents  of  the  look  ; 
get  them  to  depend  as  much  as  possible 
upon  themselves;  induce  them  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  read;  keep  every 
thing  out  of  their  way  which  is  above  their 
capacity,  either  in  thought  or  diction,  and 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  learning 
them  to  read.  This  course  carried  out  un¬ 
til  education  is  completed,  would  furnish 
the  world  with  a  generation  of  good  read¬ 
ers,  and  ifl  mistake  not,  dispose  them  to  be 
studious,  enquiring  men  and  women. 


Geography. 

■  George. — I  have  made  both  the  exper- 
ments  you  directed,  and  I  find  that  the 
board  when  held  so  as  to  face  the  sun,  has 
mere  light  upon  it  than  when  it  is  held 
slanting,  or  obliquely,  I  think  you  called  it; 
the  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  two 
slates  was  very  perceivable.  It  was  about 
noon  that  I  tr.ed  it,  the  sun  was  ilrining 
brightly,  and  in  half1  an  l  our  that  one 

which  faced  the  sun  became  very  warm, 
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while  I  could  scarcely  feel  a  change  on  the 
other.  I  know  that  both  are  facts,  but  I 
do  not  understand  why  one  board  is  more 
enlightened,  or  one  slate  more  heated  than 
the  other. 

Mary. — T  think  I  can  explain  it  so  that 
you  will  see  very  clearly  how  it  is.  Take 
this  slate  and  draw  a  number  of  lines  .from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it;  take  the  ruler, 
draw  them  straight,  parallel,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other.  Now  draw  a 
line  from  the  right  hand  corner  at  the  top 
of  the  slate,  to  the  left  hand  corner  at  the 
bottom,  or  from  the  left  hand  corner  at  the 
top  to  the  right  hand  corner  at  the  bottom. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  frame  at  the  top  and 
bottom  crosses  all  the  lines? 

G.  Yes. 

M.  Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  slanting 
line  which  you  hive  drawn  does  the  same? 

G.  I  do. 

M.  Measure  the  distance  between  two 
of  the  lines  where  they  come  up  to  the 
frame;  now  measure  the  distance  between 
the  same  lines  where  the  slanting  line 
crosses  them,  and  see  if  they  are  alike. 

G.  They  are  not,  and  I  see  how  this 
fact  will  settle  a  dispute  I  heard  some  time 
ago,  whether  more  grain  would  grow  on  a 
round  hill,  than  would  grow  on  the  level 
it  stands  on,  if  the  hill  were  removed ;  and 
whether  it  would  require  more  pales  to 
fence  over  the  hill,  than  to  make  one  across 
the  plain  if  the  hill  were  not  there.  It  is 
very  plain  that  if  equal  quantities  of  grain 
lyere  sown  in  both  cases,  that  the  tops 
would  be  further  apart  on  the  hill  than  on 
the  plain,  though  the  stalks  would  be  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  on  any 
horiz  mtaj,  or  level  line.  The  question  of 
the  pales  is  not  different ;  they  would  be 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  that  is, 
any  thing  which  could  be  thrust  between 
two  of  them  in  one  case,  would  pass  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  other,  though  the 
distance  between  them  at  the  ends, 
would  be  greater  on  the  hill  than  on  the 
level. 

M.  Very  well ;  I  am  pleased  that  you 
have  made  this  application  of  the  lines,  for 
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though  it  is  not  directly  to  the  purpose  of 
our  present  enquiry,  it  proves  that  you  are 
attentive,  and  it  may  serve  to  shew  that  the 
active  mind  not  only  finds  the  truths  ifis 
in  search  of,  but  many  others  of  which  it 
had  no  idea.  There  is  such  connexion  and 
dependance  in  all  useful  knowledge,  that 
while  we  are  successfuly  pursuing  one 
branch,  almort  without  perceiving  it,  we 
become  acquainted  with  others.  But  let  us 
return  to  our  subject.  Hold  this  slate 
which  is  twelve  inches  long  facingthe  sun. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  heat  thrown  on  it 
comes  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  rays 
or  lines.  Now  lean  the  slate  backward  un¬ 
til  you  can  pass  it  between  tnese  two  hor¬ 
izontal  strings,  which  are  four  inches  apart. 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  forty-eight,  or  the 
third  part  of  the  rays,  which  before  fell  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  slate,  now  pass  under 
it?  And  the  forty-eight,  or  third  part  that 
fell  on  the  upper  end,  now  pass  over  the 
slate. 

G.  I  do ;  and  as  only  the  forty-eight,  or 
third  part,  which  before  were  on  the  middle 
division,  or  third  part  of  the  slate,  are  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it,  the  rays  must 
necessarily  be  three  times  as  for  asunder 
as  they  were  before,  and  consequently  the 
heat  must  be  .proportionally  diminished. 
This  is  very  plain;  I  wonder  I  did  not 
think  of  it  myself,  and  now  I  have  the 
start,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  why  it  is  so  cold 
at  the  poles. 

M.  Well,  let  me  hear  if  you  can. 

G.  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  im¬ 
mediately,  but  if  I  had  some  time  to  think 
of  it,  I  am  almost  certain  I  could.  It  may 
be  that  the  glimpse  I  have  of  it  is  very 
simple,  and  even  without  truth,  but  I  will 
venture,  and  ifl  am  wrong,  you  can  set  me 
right. 

It  is  only  directly  under  the  sun  that  its 
rays  fall  perpendicularly,  or  straight  down 
upon  the  earth.  When  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal,  the  sun  is  over  the  equator; 
there,  the  rays  at  that  time,  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  Though  the  earth  does  not 
lean  from  the  sun,  yet  its  round  form  places 
the  different  parts  of  its  surface  in  the  some 
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state 'of  inclination  from  the  sun,  that  a 
board  held  under  would  be,  placed  parallel 
with  those  surfaces  respectively. 

M.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  if  a  board 
now  lying  on  the  level  ground  here,  were 
carried  on  the  same  level,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  over  the  equator,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  under  the  sun,  that  the  rays 
would  fall  on  it  in  the  same  slant  direc¬ 
tion,  in  both  cases. 

G.  Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

M.  It  is  correct  too;  and  simple  as  it  is, 
it  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  varieties  of  cli¬ 
mate.  Of  these  we  will  speak  another 
time.  I  would  advise  you,  when  you  get 
a  new  idea  to  examine  it  well  until  you 
become  familiar  with  it ;  this  you  can  best 
do,  if  you  do  not  crowd  others  along  with 
•  it,  whatever  connexion  there  may  appear 
to  be  between  them. 


Zoology. 

The  horse  is  an  animal  so  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  that  almost  every 
person  thinks  he  knows  all  about  him ;  this 
is  a  mistake ;  and  like  all  other  mistakes, 
would  be  corrected  by  observing  and  read¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  horses  which  we  have  among  us, 
some  are  large,  big  t®eed  and  strong ;  oth¬ 
ers  are  light  slander  and  active. 

Though  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  size  and  form  of  these  creatures,  they 
are  all  of  the  same  kind  or  species — they 
are  alike  in  those  things  by  which  animals 
are  classed ;  they  live  upon  the  same  Jagol„ 
of  food,  and  they  breed  together.  The 
principal  differences  depend  upon  the  cli- 
’mate,  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  stock 
they  come  from. 

In  Arabia,  where  they  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  the  world,  they  breed  none  but 
slender  horses  ;  these  they  feed  and  nurse 
with  great  care ;  and  they  never  load  them 
heavily,  or  make  them  draw  loads ;  all  they 
want  from  the  animal  is  beauty  and  fleet¬ 
ness. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
they  want  animals  of  great  strength,  but 
care  not  whether  they  are  active ;  they 


cause  them  to  draw  heavy  loads,  but  do 
not  wish  them  to  move  fast:  this  kind  of 
horse  is  also  well  fed,  and  attended.  All 
other  domestic  or  tame  horses  partake  of 
the  appearance  of  these  two  kinds,  and  are 
also  between  them  in  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  kept.  They  are  not  so  strong  as 
the  one,  nor  so  swift  as  the  other,  but  have 
strength  and  speed  sufficient  for  all  com¬ 
mon  purposes,  and  are  used  either  to  carry 
or  draw  burdens.  They  are  in  general 
more  useful  than  either  of  the  others,  as  the 
same  animal  can  do  either  kind  of  work. 

Those  called  common,  or  scrub  horses, 
are  well  or  ill  used,  according  as  their 
owners  are  kind  or  otherwise.  One  would 
think  that  a  man  would  always  treat  a  poor 
animal  well,  who  patiently  does  that  for 
him  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  and 
which  he  cannot  do  without ;  but  it  is  not 
so;  many  of  them  are  poorly  fed,  driven,  or 
ridden  hard,  and  cruelly  beaten. 

They  have  thought  it  necessary  in  some 
places  to  make  laws  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
horses. 

In  S.  America,  horses  are  wild,  they 
are  mostly  of  a  middling  size,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted.  They  keep  together  in 
droves  of  several  hundred,  and  while  the 
company  is  feeding,  some  of  them  stand  at 
a  distance,  on  every  side,  to  watch  if  any 
thing  comes  to  hurt  or  disturb  them. 
When  they  see  an  ememy,  they  snort  very 
loud,  and  the  drove  runs  off  directly  from 
the  place  where  they  hear  the  snorting. 

The'horse.ig  considered  the  handsomest 
ofall  quadrupeds.  His  straight  fine  legs 
are  well  suited  to  the  size  of  his  body, 
which  is  round  and  Well  formed.  Ke  car¬ 
ries  his  head  high,  and  his  flowing  mane 
and  bushy  tail  are  very  ornamental.  His 
hoofs  are  in  one  piece,  and  are  thick  at  the 
edges  that  nails  may  be  driven  into  them, 
by  which  shoes  can  be  fastened  on,  to  save 
his  feet. 

A  draft  horse  can  draw  thirty  hundred 
•weight  on  a  good  road,  though  this  is  a  com- 
,mon  load  for  four.  With  this  load  they 
can  tray  el  20,  or  25  miles  inf  a  day.  A  horse 
power  is  counted.equal  to  that  of  five  men. 
A  riding  horse  will  carry  a  common  man 


40  miles  in  a  day  when  the  roads  are  good- 
Horses  have  four  gaits.  A  walk,  pace, 
trot,  canter  or  gallop.  In  walking  and 
trotting,  they  move  the  right  fore,  and  left 
hind  foot  at  the  same  time,  and  the  left  fore, 
and  right  hind  foot  in  turn;  in  pacing, 
they  move  a  side  at  a  time ;  and  in  galloping, 
they  reach  forward  with  both  fojie  feet,  and 
then  follow  up  with  the  hind  onfes.  ■  A  very 
fleet  horse  can  gallop,  or  run  a  mile  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  minute.  The  common 
age  of  this  animal,  is  about  20  years.  Af 
ter  death  he  is  of  no  use  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  except  for  his  skin,  out  of  which  a 
pretty  hut  spongy  leather  is  made. 


The  way  to  correct  wrong  Opinions. 

In  the  writings  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
an  English  woman,  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  is  useful,  and  pleasing  too.  As  our 
paper  is  so  small  we  cannot  extract  as  much 
from  her  works  as  would  be  agreeable  to 
our  readers  who  have  not  seen  them,  they 
must  therefore  put  up  with  having  some 
of  the  interesting  parts  taken  out,  and 
made  shorter. 

She  tells  a  tale  of  little  Rosamond  who 
was  sitting  with  her  mother  one  morning, 
when  an  old  lady,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  her  mother  came  in.  It  seems  Rosa¬ 
mond  had  not  seen  her  mother’s  valued 
friend  before.  The  two  women  talked  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  manner  for  some  time; 
at  parting  the  visitor  invited  Rosamond’s 
mother  to  come  and  see  her,  and  to  bring 
-  her  daughter  along,  which  she  engaged  to 
do. 

After  the  lady  was  gone,  Rosamond  took 
early  occasion  to  tell  her  mother  she  was 
sorry  she  had  accepted  the  invitation,  for 
she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  old  lady  du¬ 
ring  her  visit,  which  was  so  great  that  it 
would  be  very  unpleasant  to  her  to  be  of 
the  party  when  visiting  day  came. 

Her  mother  said  she  would  not  insist 
upon  her  going  along,  if  it  were  contrary 
to  her  wish,  though  she  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  reason  for  the  dislike  she 
spoke  of, 
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Rosamond  seemed  (Jesirous  to  avoid  an 
examination  into  the  cause,  and  to  pass  it 
off  by  saying  “I  have  no  particular  rea¬ 
son. 

The  mother  unwilling  that  her  daughter 
should  form  opinions,  without  knowledge 
to  begin  with,  reminded  her  that  she  had 
not  seen  the  lady  before,  and  that  unless 
there  had  been  something  in  her  conduct 
during  her  visit,  which  was  improper,  her 
dislike  was  unreasonable.  The  little  girl 
had  nothing  to  remark,  which  was  impro¬ 
per  in  the  lady’s  conduct,  and  was  obliged 
at  last  to  say  that  her  dislike  to  the  woman, 
was  partly  on  account  of  an  accidental 
pinch  or  bend  in  her  bonnet ;  and  partly 
because  she  had  a  crooked  scarred  hand. 

Her  mother  acknowledged,  the  defect 
in  the  bonnet  was  a  good  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  pleased  with  it,  butshe  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
disliking  the  wearer  of  it.  She  led  Rosa¬ 
mond  to  enquire  how  the  lady’s  hand  be¬ 
came  thus  deformed;  she  was  told  that  she 
had  burned  it  in  saving  a  little  child  from 
being  burned  to  death ;  that  she  was  such 
a  wise,  cool  headed  person,  that  she  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  roll  the  child 
in  a  hearth  rug  and  smother  the  flames, 
when  all  the  others  present  were  unable 
to  think  of  any  way  to  relieve  her  ;  that 
she  was  so  benevolent  as  to  risk  he^  own 
life  to  save  the  child,  who  but  for  her  must 
have  perished ;  and  so  intent  upon  relieving 
the  little  sufferer,  that  she  did  not  perceive 
she  was  injured  herself,  until  the  doctor 
had  done  every  thing  he  could  to  make  the 
child  comforlable — then  it  was,  she  found 
she  would  have  to  lose  one  of  her  fingers, 
and  pretty  much,  the  use  ofher  hand. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  little 
girl  would  herself  discover  the  wrong  she 
had  done  so  virtuous  a  person,  nor  did  she 
wait  for  her  mother  to  speak  of  it,  with 
honest  frankness,  she  blamed  herself  for 
being  so  silly,  as  to-be  influenced  in  her  feel¬ 
ing  toward  a  person  op  account  of  dress, 
and  fofbeingso  unjust  as  to  dislike  a  per¬ 
son  for  that,  which  when  she  knew  all 
about  it,  made  the  lady  the  subject  ofher 
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approbation  and  admiration.  When  peo¬ 
ple  see  of  themselves  the  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  of  precipitancy  in  every  thing-, 
they  become  cautious ;  and  when  they  see 
the  injustice  o ’antipathies,  they  do  nothing 
to  encourage  them.  But  they  must  see 
and  feel  it  themselves,  others  cannot  doit 
for  thepo. 


The  three  Einglcms. 

Men  have  found  it  convenient  to  class 
things  ;  that  is  to  observe  what  substances 
are  alike  in  some  ol  their  leading,  or  most 
obvious  properties,  or  appearances,  a  nd  then 
call  them  ty  a  genera]  name.  A  class 
may  be  divided  or  subdivided  according  to 
the  characteristic  or  particular  differences 
of  the  substances  which  belong  to  it;  these 
are  called  genus,  species,  &c. 

The  first  great  division  of  all  that  we 
see,  is  into  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Ani¬ 
mal. 

All  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth  and  which  must  be  found 
under  its  surface  pertains  to  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  hence  all  rocks,  stones,  pebbles, 
clays,  and  metals,  are  minerals.  Many  of 
these  act  upon  each  other,  and  are  acted 
upon  by  heat  and  water  so  as  undergo  ma¬ 
ny  changes;  indeed  it  would  seem  from 
the  observations  w  hich  men  have  made, 
that  there  is  unceasing  change  in  the 
matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 
Some  rocks,  for  example,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  different  materials  are  decompo¬ 
sing  or  dissolving  ;  their  hardest  parts 
forming  masses  of  greater  hardness  and 
their  soft  parts  making  bodies  softer  than 
the  rock  of  which  they  make  a  part. 

That  by  which  the  particles  are  made 
to  adhere  together  is  called  the  attraction 
of  cohesion,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  a  tendency  in  them  to  stick  together, 
and  that  there  is  such  tendency  is  only 
known  by  the  fact  that  they  do  thus  stick 
or  adhere. 

Minerals  are  not  known  to  have  any 
circulation  or  motion  of  their  parts,  or  any 
thing  to  nourish  them,  and  promote  their 
growth,  and  therefore  men  do  not  speak  of 


the  life  of  minerals  they  are  called  lifeless 
matter. 

Vegetables  have  organs;  that  is  roots 
stalks,  leaves  &c ;  through  these  they 
take  in  water,  air,  and  other  matters  which 
are  somehow  changed  within  the  plant, 
so  as  to  afford  it  nourishment,  and  promote 
its  growth.  Only  a  part  of  the  air,  water 
and  other  things  taken  in  by  the  organs, 
are  found  in  the  plant,  in  the  state 
they  were  in  when  they  entered  it.  Be¬ 
cause  vegetables  have  organs,  and  that 
those  of  the  same  kind  require  the  same 
kind  of  nourishment,  and  take  the  same 
form,  they  are  called  organic  bodies 

Though  tiny  feed  and  grow,  they  do 
not  feel,  that  we  can  peiceive. 

Animals  too  have  organs,  but  different 
from  vegetables;  generally  , they  take  in 
their  food  by  the  mouth;  and  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  it  undergoes  a  preparation  for  nour¬ 
ishing  their  bodies,  and  promoting  their 
growth.  This  preparation  is  called  diges. 
tion. 

Minerals  then,  are  masses  of  the  same 
or  different  kinis  of  matter  adhering  to¬ 
gether  without  sense,  or  life,  or  motion 
that  we  know  of. 

Their  increase  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  nutrition,  but  mere  cohesion,  or 
aggregation. 

A  vegetable,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  work¬ 
shop,  called  laboratory,  where  whatever 
is  taken  in,  is  manufactured,  or  fitted  for 
the  use  of  die  plant;  it  does  not  leave  its 
place  to  find  nourishment. 

Animals  are  as  insensible  of  the  process¬ 
es  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition, 
which  are  going  on  within  them,  as  vege¬ 
tables  can  be,  and  have  as  little  control 
over  these  operations,  but  they  have  to 
choose  and  procure  the  food  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  them  going  on.  An  ani¬ 
mal  then  is  an  existence  which  has  life ; 
which  feeds,  grows,  feels,  and  moves  about 
of  itself.  In  addition,  to  these,  some  ani¬ 
mals  do  that  which  you  are  now  doing— 
they  think. 

Whether  there  is  thought  wherever 
there  is  animated  matter,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  dispute,  and  men  have  not 


yet  agreed  about  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  spend  their  time  in 
search  of  that  which  they  can  know,  and  j 
which,  when  known,  will  be  of  use  to  them. 
A  sweet  poet  has  said  that  it  is  a  poor  bus¬ 
iness  to  piss  our  lives,  “dropping  buckets 
into  empty  wells,  and  drawing  nothing  up.” 


Elementary  Principles. 

The  right  way  to  go  about  getting  know¬ 
ledge,  is  to  study  elementary  principles. 
The  readers  of  the  Inciter  may  not  all 
know  what  is  meant  by  these  words ;  they 
would  not  have  been  used  here,  but  that 
you  will  often  see  and  hear  them,  and 
must  therefore  learn  the  meaning  of  them ; 
besides,  when  they  are  understood,  they 
are  very  suitable  words. 

Elementary  principles  then,  are  first 
simple  truths.  Any  fact  is  a  truth,  and 
any  thing  is  a  fact  which  does  exist,  or 
which  did  happen.  Now  we  have  no  way 
to  know  these  facts  but  through  our  senses. 
Our  senses  are  sight,  hearing,  tasting, 
smelling  and  feeling;  any  thing  that  we 
cannot  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  feel,  we 
cannot  know.  When  we  see  a  horse  or  a 
house;  hear  a  gun  or  a  violin;  taste  an 
apple  or  an  orange ;  smell  a  rose  or  a  pom¬ 
egranate;  feela  piece  of  silk  orofice,  we 
always  know  it;  it  produces  in  us  what  is 
called  an  idea  ;  we  can  think  of  the  things 
we  saw,,  heard,  tasted,  smelled,  or  felt  af¬ 
terwards;  if  we  could  not  do  so,  our  sen¬ 
ses  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  us.  As 
it  is,  by  thus  seeing,  hearing  &c.  that  we 
getour  ideas,  the  elementary  principles  of 
all  knowledge,  we  should  make  good  use 
of  them.  Whenever  we  wish  to  become  j 
acquainted  with  something  which  is  new 
to  us,  we  shuuld  examine  it  with  great  care; 
we  should  find  out  whether  it  is  an  ani¬ 
mated  r.-  living  thing.  If  it  is,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  land,  the  water,  or  the 
air  ;  whether  it  has  four,  two,  many,  or 
no  legs;  whether  it  is  covered  with  hair, 
wool,  feathers,  scales,  or  only  skin ;  wheth¬ 
er  it  runs,  flies,  swims,  or  crawls;  in  a 
word,  we  should  find  out  in  what  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  living  things  which  we 
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have  seen,  a3  well  as  in  what  it  is  like 
them. 

If  it  is  an  inanimate  or  dea  l  thing,  take 
notice  of  its  shape,  whether  it  is  round  til 
straight,  or  both  ;  whether  it  is  hard  or 
soft;  transparent  or  opaque,  with  t’necol- 
our  or  smell,  and  any  tiling  in  which  it  is 
different  from  other  bodies,  or  l.ke  tium. 

People  who  examine  things  in  this  way, 
are  apt  to  remember  vvliat  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  ;  they  retain  or  keep  the  ideas 
which  they  get,  and  this  makes  them  know¬ 
ing;  if  they  can  tell  it  well  to  others,  and 
give  them  correct  ideas  of  whatever  they 
have  seen,  they  may  be  useful,  for  though 
no  one  can  give  his  knowledge  to  another, 
i  yet  he  may  talk  about  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  other  will  feel  a  desire  to  get  know¬ 
ledge  for  himself ;  he  may  wisli  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  things,  anil  get  ideas  of  his  own, 
in  the  same  way  the  speaker  got  his. 

That  which  you  have  just  been  request¬ 
ed  tudo,  is  called  observation,  or  observing, 
and  as  lias  been  said,  it  is  by  this  that  we 
get  images,  or  ideas  in  the  mind.  Exam¬ 
ining  two,  or  more  of  these  images  or  ideas 
when  tiie  things  winch  produced  them  are 
not  present,  is  called  comparing;  putting 
them  together  in  order,  is  called  combining, 
and  comparing  and  combining,  is  thinking. 

Perhaps  you  now  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  E.emeutary  principles  of 
knowledge. 

But  these  words  have  other  uses.  Men 
speak  of  the  elementary  principles  of  bod¬ 
ies  or  substances.  Every  thing  is  a  body 
or  a  substance,  which  occupies  space ;  that 
is,  which  takes  up  room.  You  cannot  put 
a  thing  in  the  place  where  another  thing 
is.  Every  thing  which  occupies  space  is 
matter,  and  matter  is  made  up  of  the  el¬ 
ementary  principles. 

There  is  a  branch  of  learning  called 
chemistry,  by  which  men  get  to  know  what, 
these  elementary  principles  of  matter  are 
Perhaps  they  do  not  know  certainly  how 
many  there  are,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  so  far,  to  find  out  more  than  about 
fifty.  Some  of  these  you  know,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  which  are 
called  metals ;  flint,  lime  and  clay,  called 
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earths.  There  are  other  metals  and  earths  uneven  places  they  are  filled  with  putty 
which  are  not  so  common,  have  long- names  and  japan,  The  whole  surface  is  next 
and  are  of  less  use.  Bee'des  these,  there  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  water,  until 


are  gasses,  or  different  kinds  of  air,  vrlrch 
though  we  cannot  see  them,  exist  in  j  lemy, 
and  are  to  be  found  every  where,  such  as 
oxygen,  1  YGiorer,  and  nitiogen. 

Out  of  tiiese  fifty  elementary  principles, 
some  of  which  have  just  been  named,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  which  we  see,  hear,  taste,  smell, 
or  feel  is  made.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  that  all  the  variety  of  animals,  trees, 
plants,  stones,  and  soils,  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  on  or  in  our  earth,  should  come  from  on¬ 
ly  fifty  different  simple  materials;  yet  so 
it  is.  It  may  seem  equally  strange,  when 
you  arc  informed  that  putting  some  mate¬ 
rials  together  in  different  proportions, 
should  make  bodies  very  unlike  each  other. 

Every  one  lias  seen  iron  and  charcoal; 
the  steel  in  a  knife  blade,  and  the  marking 
substance  in  a  black  lead  pencil,  are  both 
made  out  of  iron  and  charcoal;  the  only 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  steel 
lias  more  iron  than  black  lead,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  and  lead  more  charcoal  than  steel.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  soft, 
sweet,  beautifully  coloured  rose,  and  the 
rough,  homely  bark  of  the  black  oak  tree, 
are  made  of  the  same  elementary  principles, 
combined  together  in  different  proportions ; 
and  perhaps  you  scarcely  believe  that  you 
yourselves,  are  partly  made  of  iron  and 
lime,  and  yet,  if  you  learn  chemistry,  you 
will  find  your  blood  contains  iron,  and  that 
your  bones,  teeth,  nails,  and  hair,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  made  of  lime. 

Cil  Painting,  and  Tarnishing. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  an  artich 
an  oil  painting  and  varnishing.  It  is  tot 
long  for  the  room  we  have  to  spare  and  1 
will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  process  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  writer  without  going  intc 
particulars. 

The  first  thing  done  is  to  get  a  firm 
body  on  the  surface  to  be  painted,  by  put¬ 
ting  on  it  several  coats,  one  after  the  other, 
of  white  lead,  mixed  with  lamp  black,  let¬ 
ting  each  one  get  quite  dry  before  anoth¬ 
er  is  put  on.  If  there  are  any  holes,  or 


all  roughness  disappears,  when  from  three 
to  six  cents,  of  the  colour  intended,  are 
laid  on  in  succession;  these  are  ground 
very  fine,  and  put  on  with  great  care,  hav¬ 
ing  the  work  perfectly  dry  at  each  time 
and  previously  smoothed  off  with  pumice 
stone,  if  necessary.  Lastly  it  is  varnished 
with  as  many  coats  as  are  found  necessary  to 
give  the  job  that  appearance  v^hich  satisfies 
the  artist  or  his  employer.  Here  too  the 
pumice  stone  is  employed,  and  for  the  final 
finish,  rotten  stone  on  a  cloth.  By  these 
means,  handsome  coach  and  gig  bodies  are 
made  to  have  such  a  fine  polish. 


Grammar. 

I  suppose  the  greater  part  of  our  readers 
are  learning,  or  have  learned  grammar  ; 
the  study  of  it,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  so 
common,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  an  af¬ 
front,  to  suppose  it  has  been  neglected.  I 
learned  grammar  myself,  and  I  have  been 
teaching  others  what  I  know  of  it  these 
twenty  years.  Whether  it  is  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  advantage  of 
this  science,  or  whether  it  is  not  in  itself  so 
valuable  as  we  might  suppose  from  its  gen¬ 
eral  introduction,  I  shall  not  now  discuss; 
one  thing  I  know,  respecting  it,  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  recurred  to  it,  either 
in  speaking  or  writing,  these  ten  years. 
For  whatever  there  may  be  of  correctness 
in  my  communications,  I  am  more  indebted 
to  the  reading  of  good  composition,  than  to 
any  knowledge  of  grammar  rules.  The 
style  of  the  authors  I  read  formed  my  taste, 
and  habit  confirmed  it. 

But  grammar  is  taught,  and  will  be 
taught  in  schools,  so  long  as  the  fashion  re¬ 
quires  it,  and  I  have  no  objeetjon  to  make  ; 

[  advise  those  however  who  are  studying 
it,  to  pass  nothing  over  without  understand¬ 
ing  it  fplly. 

Enqu  ire  of  the  teacher  what  precise  ideas 
are  attached  to  its  terms.  Ask  him  not 
orily  what  offices  Articles,  Adjectives,  Ad¬ 
verbs,  Participles,  and  Prepositions,  per¬ 
form  in  sentences,  but  what  is  the  precise 


meaning  of  each  of  those  words ;  the  same 
of  all  other  grammar  technicals. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Article,  &c,  but  be 
Sure  to  know  the  meanings  of  the  words 
which  are  classed  under  their  respective 
heads,  in  the  sentence  which  you  parse. 
You  can  scarcely  get  a  worse  habit  in  learn¬ 
ing,  than  that  of  carelessly  passing  over 
words  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  definitions. 

In  the  case  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and 
Verbs,  the  suggestions  here  offered  do  not 
apply  ;  the  two  first  being  names,  refer¬ 
ence  can  be  made  to  the  things,  of  which 
they  are  the  names.  Verbs  are  the  names 
of  actions,  and  we  have  to  refer  to  the  ac¬ 
tions,  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
this  class. 

Where  we  are  acquainted  with  a  thing, 
and  know  its  name,  (dog,  for  example ;)  or 
when  we  have  performed  an  action,  or  seen 
Others  perform  it,  (as  walking,)  the  thing,  or 
the  action  brings  the  name  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion,  or  the  name  makes  us  remember  the 
thing  or  the  action;  no  definition  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  either  case ;  but  this  is  because 
we  have  already  learned  it  though  perhaps 
we  know  not  when  ;  for  if  we  were  to  hear 
of  some  unknown  agent,  performing  some 
unknown  action,  the  names  of  both  would 
give  us  no  clear  ideas;  both  the  agent 
and  the  action  would  have  to  be  described 
before  we  could  comprehend  any  thing  of 
either. 


Philosophical  Temper. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  day  left  his  study, 
With  his  favorite  little  dog  in  it.  On  his 
return  he  found  the  dog  had  thrown  down 
a  lighted  candle  which  had  consumed  some 
highly  valuable  papers.  Looking  at  the 
animal  he  said  “Oh,  Diamond!  Diamond! 
thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done,”  and  resumed  his  labours. 


Congenial  Souls. 

Howard,  the  Philanthropist,  finding  at 
the  end  of  the  year, 'that  there  was  an  un¬ 
spent  balance  of  his  income,  proposed  to  his 
wife  to  spend  it  in  a  visit  to  London,  or 
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some  other  amusement.  “What  a  pretty 
cottage  it  would  build  for  a  poor  family,” 
said  she.  The  money  was  thus  appropri¬ 
ated. 

If  we  consider  how  much  the  comfort  or 
the  uneasiness  of  all  around  us  depends 
on  the  state  of  our  own  temper,  we  should 
surely  endeavor  to  render  it  sweet  and  ac¬ 
commodating. 

A  Correction. 

In  No  2  it  was  stated  that  all  the  cler¬ 
gymen  in  this  city  had  been  waited  on 
with  the  Inciter.  This  needs  correction  ; 
1  did  not  know  of  all  the  clergymen  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  city;  there  may  be  some  to 
whom  I  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  I 
waited  on  two  since  that  article  was 
written,  one  of  whom  spoke  more  appro¬ 
vingly  than  any  had  done  before  him ; 
the  other,  who  I  am  told  is  very  learned, 
and  has  given  much  attention  to  education, 
made  some  concise,  but  decided  objections 
to  the  Inciter,  but  -did  he  say  any  thing  in 
favor  of  the  design  or  execution  of  the 
work.  If  I  heard  him  distinctly,  he  said 
the  mode  suggested  for  teaching  arithme¬ 
tic  is  faulty ;  he  did  not  point  out  in  what 
it  is  defective,  but  passed  on  to  make  some 
strictures  on  the  proposal  to  employ  stu¬ 
dents  in  writing  their  own  observations 
and  thoughts.  He  said  they  would  never 
learn  to  form  elegant  characters  in  this 
way, — that  the  most  which  can  be  anti¬ 
cipated  is  the  “acquisition  of  a  business 
hand  that  in  England  they  have  found 
it  expedient  to  connect  letters  together 
which  do  not  spell  words,  and  to  have  these 
for  copies. 

This  is  on  the  principle  that  the  learner 
shall  have  but  one  idea  in  his  mind  when 
writing — the  idea  of  forming  handsome 
characters,  which  the.  Rev.  gentleman 
says,  can  only  be  done  by  imitation.  He 
says  further  that  there  is  a  risk  of  exciting 
feelings  of  vanity  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  by 
teaching  him  to  look  to  his  own  resources ; 
he  should  feel  the  need  of  his  preceptor’s 
instructions,  pay  due  deference  to  him,  and 
not  rely  upon  himself  before  experience 
has  made  him  wise. 
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I  regretted  that  the  gentleman  had  en- 
gagements  which  did  not  permit  him  to 
exhibit  his  views  fully  before  me,  and 
expected  him  to  propose  doing  it  at  anoth¬ 
er  time— he  did  not,  and  he  is  hereby  in¬ 
formed  that  the  columns  of  the  Inciter  are 
open  for  the  detection  and  exposure  of  its 
own  errors. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Astronomy. 

Friend  Gilbert, 

I  was  satisfied  with  your  article  on  as¬ 
tronomy  in  No  2,  and  think  your  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  have  more  on  the  same 
subject.  If  you  think  the  following  suita¬ 
ble,  you  may  publish  it  as  a  conversation 
between  my  little  brother  Charles  and 
myself.  Jane. 

Charles.— Sister,  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  what  you  told  me  about  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  and  its  motion  round  the 
sun,  and  I  believe  it  is  all  so.  I  have  been 
turning  the  ball  of  yarn,  with  the  knitting- 
needle  running  through  it,  before  the  can¬ 
dle  until  I  think  I  understand  the  cause  of 
day  and  night  very  well ;  I  can  see  plain¬ 
ly  that  when  it  is  noon  to  the  people  on 
one  side,  it  must  be  midnight  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  that  as  the  sun  is 
rising  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  setting  to  their  antipodes 
who  are  exactly  opposite  to  them.  You 
spoke  to  me  of  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
winter,  summer,  &c.  and  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  ball  a  motion  which  would 
show  me  how  that  is,  but  I  believe  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it  without  your  assist¬ 
ance. 

Jane.— I  supposed  that  to  be  the  object 
you  had  in  view  for  several  evenings  past, 
and  though  I  coulq'have  said  a  few  words 
frequently,  whic^would  have  put  you  in 
the  way  of  seeing  what  you  were  looking 
for,  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  pursue 
your  studies  without  interruption.  If  those 
who  are  industriously  engaged  in  study, 
do  not  find  what  they  are  seeking,  they 
mostly  make  some  useful  discovery  ;T  and 
even  when  they  do  not,  the  time  is  not  lost 


j  for  without  knowing  it,  they  have  learned 
to  examine  and  think  better  than  they  did 
before. 

C.  I  know  that  is  so.  I  can  keep  my 
mind  on  my  studies  much  better  than  I 
could  when  I  began,  and  I  can  find  out 
things  which  are  quite  new  to  me,  much 
easier  than  I  could  then.  Every  thing  I 
am  learning  is  easier  to  me  than  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  although  it  is  all  as  new  to 
me  now,  as  what  I  was  then  learning  was 
at  that  time.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  is 
sister  1 

J.  I  think  I  can.  Once  you  could  not 
write ;  now  you  write  a  fair  hand.  Once 
you  could  not  make  a  pen ;  now  you  make 
your  own  pens.  When  you  began  both, 
you  found  great  difficulty ;  now  you  can 
do  both  with  ease;  and  yet  you  scarcely 
knew  at  any  time  that  you  were  impro¬ 
ving.  It  is  likely  that  your  judgment,  and 
the  power  of  moving  the  muscles  of  your 
arm  and  fingers,  improved  every  time  you 
exercised  them,  but  it  was  so  little  as  to 
escape  your  notice ;  all  these  unperceived 
gains  make  up  the  stock  of  your  present 
acquirements;  and  though  you  never 
formed  two  letters  precisely  alike,  or  drew 
the  pen  in  exactly  the  same  direction,  yet 
you  have  learned  the  control  of  your  mus- 
cles— you  have  not  only  acquired  a  taste 
in  forms,  but  by  repeated  efforts  you  have 
learned  to  make  them;  you  have  the  habit 
of  writing.  If  you  had  heard  penmen 
speaking  of  their  art,  or  even  had  you  seen 
them  practising  it,  through  all  the  time 
you  have  been  learning,  I  suspect  you 
would  form  a  poor  letter,  if  I  were  now  to 
put  a  pen  in  your  band  for  the  first  time. 
As  1  understand  thinking,  it  is  as  much  an 
art  as  writing,  and  can  only  be  acquired 
by  exercise.'  By  application  we  learn  to 
think— we  get  the  habit  of  thinking,  and 
it  becomes  easy  to  us. 

C.  Are  you  ready  to  explain  to  me  the 
change  of  seasons  1 

J.  Yes.  You  know  that  the  path,  or 
track,  in  which  the  Earth  moves  around 
the  Sun,  is  called  its  orbit;  and  an  imagin¬ 
ary  line  passing  through  the  earth  from 


north  to  south,  represented  by  the  knitting 
needle  in  the  ball,  is  its  axis ;  you  know 
also  that  when  two  sticks  or  strings,  are 
placed  across  each  other,  so  as  to  make 
square  corners  where  they  cross,  they  are 
said  to  be  at  right  angles. 

C.  Yes;  I  know  all  this. 

J.  Bring  me  a  loose  hoop  of  a  flour 
or  cider  barrel ;  1  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
light  a  candle. 

We  will  take  these. two  blocks,  which 
you  see  are  nearly  the  height  of  the  candle, 
and  placing  them  the  diameter  of  the  hoop 
apart,  we  will  lay  the  hoop  on  them,  thus  : 
Put  the  candle  in  the  centre.  Now  take 
one  end  of  the  needle,  (which  you  may  call 
the  north  pole)  in  your  hand,  and  bringing 
the  bulge,  or  middle  of  the  ball  to  the 
hoop  ;  pass  it  round  so  that  the  ball  shall 
make  a  revolution,  around  the  candle. 

Do  it  with  more  exactness ;  keep  the 
middle  of  the  ball  on  the  middle  of  the 
hoop,  and  let  the  needle  be  perpendicular 
in  every  part  of  the  revolution.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  the  needle,  or  axis,  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  hoop  in 
every  part  of  the  revolution  1 

C.  I  can  see  that  it  is  so. 

J.  The  next  thing  I  wish  you  to  ob¬ 
serve  is,  that  the  light  of  the  candle  goes 
as  far  over  the  ball  as  the  needle  or  north 
pole,  and  as  far  under  it  as  the  other  end 
of  the  needle,  or  south  pole. 

C.  I  see  it  is  so,  though  it  is  less  bright 
there,  than  on  the  side  next  to  the  candle. 

J.  The  light  is  not  more  faint  at  the 
poles,  than  on  all  other  parts  of  the  ball 
equally  distant  from  the  candle.  I  think 
you  may  see  by  this  experiment,  that  if 
the  Earth’s, axis  were  at  right  angles  with 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  could  be  no 
change  of  seasons  on  any  part  of  the 
globe ;  that  the  people  at  the  equator  would 
always  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  pass  di¬ 
rectly  over  their  heads  at  noon,  and  set 
jn  the  west.  They  would  see  the  sun  one 
half  the  time,  and  have  twilight  and  dark¬ 
ness  the  other  half.  The  people  at  the 
poles  would  always  see  the  sun  at  their 
horizon.  The  intermediate  inhabitants 
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would  have  their  days  and  nights  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths. 

C.  This  is  all  very  plain. 

J.  We  will  now  remove  the  blocks  on 
which  the  hoop  rests,  and  supply  their  pla¬ 
ces  with  two  others,  the  one  a  few  inches 
higher,  and  the  other  as  much  lower,  than 
the  flame  of  the  candle.  You  perceive 
the  hoop  lies  slantwise,  or  out  of  level. 

If  you  will  take  up  your  ball  and  make 
a  revolution  with  it,  precisely  as  you  did 
before,  that  is  holding  the  axis  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  keep  the  swell  of  the  ball  in  contact 
with  the  middle  of  the  hoop,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  the 
poles  are  alike  situated  with  respect  to  the 
candle,  when  the  ball  is  at  the  high  block, 
and  the  low  one. 

C.  They  are  not ;  now,  when  the  ball 
is  at  the  high  block,  the  light  of  the  candle 
does  not  reach  the  north  pole,  but  it  shines 
beyond  the  south  pole;  and  now  when 
the  ball  is  at  the  low  block,  just  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case.  This  explains  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  why  at  the  poles  there  are  six 
months  of  day,  and  six  months  of  night; 
and  that  while  there  is  day  at  one  there 
must  be  night  at  the  other ;  and  now  I 
have  the  idea  clearly  that  the  inclination, 
or  obliquity  of  the  earth’s  axis,  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  places  us  in  different  situations 
with  relation  to  the  sun,  in  different  parts 
of  our  journey  around  it.  I  will  try  how 
it  is  when  the  ball  is  half  way  between  the 
high  and  low  parts  of  the  hoop,  for  I  suspect 
that  is  our  situation  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal.  It  is  even  so ;  the  light 
passes  to  both  poles  and  no  further. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  sister,  I  think  I  can 
do  without  any  further  assistance,  for 
though  I  have  only  learned  two  or  three 
facts,  and  they  are  so  new  to  me  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  apply  them,  yet  when 
I  am  left  alone,  I  can  try  the  thing  over 
and  over  again.  I  will  look  at  the  light 
on  the  ball  at  different  parts  of  the  hoop, 
and  think  how  it  is  with  the  earth  receiv¬ 
ing  its  light  from  the  sun,  in  the  same  po¬ 
sitions.  I  can  understand  things  better, 
when  I  think  them  out,  in  my  own  slow 
way,  without  any  other  persons  thoughts 
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mixed  with  my  own ;  besides  1  remember 
them  better. 


Coffee. 

This  article  of  which  so  much  use  is 
made,  is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  shrub 
which  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates.  That 
which  we  import,  is  principally  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  Arabia,  the  shrub  grows 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  having  leaves 
of  four  or  five  inches  long,  though  in  the 
West  India  islands  it  is  smaller.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  smooth,  green,  and  glos¬ 
sy,  on  the  upper  side ;  and  the  flowers  which 
grow  in  bunches  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
are  white  and  sweet  scented.  The  berries 
or  fruit,  are  of  an  oval  shape  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  dark  red  color  when 
ripe.  Two  grains  of  coffee  are  in  one 
berry  with  the  flat  sides  together ;  they 
are  nicely  enclosed  with  a  delicate  husk 
or  coating. 

In  Arabia,  great  attention  is  paid  .to  the 
culture  of  coffee ;  they  plant  it  on  sloping 
grounds  where  they  water  and  shade  it,  if 
the  situation  is  dry  and  hot.  When  the 
berries  are  removed  from  the  trees,  and 
dried,  they  pass  them  between  rollers  to 
break  the  husk,  which  is  winnowed  or 
blown  away.  After  another  drying  it  is  fit 
for  use  or  exportation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  coffee  was 
not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
is  stated  to  hayebeen  introduced  into  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1554 ;  taken  to  England  al¬ 
most  a  century  after,  and  twenty  years  af¬ 
ter  that  came  int<^  use  in  France.  The 
first  Coffee  house,  is  said  to  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Paris,  and  was  probably  a  place 
where  gentlemen  met  to  regale-themselves 
socially  over  a  new  and  fashionable  bever¬ 
age. 

The  Mahometans,  who  abstain  from 
wine,  drink  coffee  to  excess.  They  take 
it  several  times  in  the  day,  strong,  hot 
and  without  sugar. 

Amanda. 

Philadelphia, 

Is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  six  miles  above  their  conflu¬ 


ence,  in  Philadelphia  county,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  bay. 

It  is  ranked  in  the  fifth  class  of  cities,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  It  is  distinguished  for 
the  beautiful  plan  on  which  it  is  laid  out. 
Almost  all  of  the  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

The  direction  of  the  streets  affording  a 
ree  circulation  of  air,  and  the  cleansing 
rules  of  the  city  being  very  good,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  healthy  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  being  the  second  city  in  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  first  manufacturing  city  in 
the  Union.  It  has  several  large  public 
squares  which  embellish  it  greatly,  and 
afford  fine  promenades. 

It  has  some  fine  edifices  among  which 
are  the  new  Mint,  the  United  States  bank; 
and  the  old  State  House  in  Chesnut  street, 
is  probably  the  most  celebrated  building  in 
the  United  States.  In  it  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed. 

Fairmount,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  is  the  scite  of  the  water  works  which 
supply  all  the  city  with  water. 

The  water  is  forced  from  the  Schuylkill 
through  large  iron  pipes  into  the  basin,  at 
the  summit  of  a  bold  elevation,  by  powerful 
iron  machinery.  From  the  basin  there  are 
other  pipes  running  to  every  part  of  the 
city,  imbedded  in  the  ground  perhaps  four 
feet  deep.  The  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin  is  as  high  as  an  ordinary  house 
in  any  part  of  the  city  ;  therefore  all  the 
citizens  can  be  supplied  with  wholesome 
water  by  merely  opening  a  stop-cock. 

At  Kensington  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  stands  a  neat  little  monument,  on 
the  scite  of  the  elm  tree,  under  which  the 
famous  treaty  between  Penn  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  was  made. 

Those  who  ard  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  political  negociations  and  their  re¬ 
sults  cannot  avoid  reflections  highly  cred¬ 
itable  to  those  august  politicians  whose  de¬ 
liberations  were  conducted  under  the  wide 
spread  foliage  of  the  celebrated  elm  on 
Delaware’s  banks ;  whose  contracts  were 


afterwards  fulfilled,  without  breach  offaitln 
or  loss  of  blood. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  monument,  state 
these  facts  laconically  but  truly. 

F.  F. 


Scholars  from  different  Schools.  • 

L.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am,  there  is  no  school 
for  three  weeks. 

H.  And  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  already 
lonesome  and  tired.  ' 

L.  You  must  love  school  better  than 
.play- 

H.  I  do;  I  am  hardly  ever  contented 
without  I  am  learning  something. 

L.  And  1  am  not  contented  when  I  am 
learning. 

H.  Why  notl  do  you  not  wish  to  grow 
wiser,  and  know  more  than  you  know  now  1 

L.  I  would,  if  I  could  learn  it  all  at  once. 

H.  That  is  impossible.  You  must  take 
pains  and  try  to  understand  what  you  learn. 

L.  I  cant  understand ;  it  is  too  hard. 

H.  What  book  do  you  read  in  ? 

L.  The  English  Reader. 

H.  I  know  the  reason  now,  why  you  do 
not  like  to  go  to  school. 

L.  What  is  the  reason? 

H.  Because  the  English  Reader  is  too 
hard  for  you  to  understand,  and  you  get 
discouraged. 

L.  I  do;  and  if  I  could  have  something 
I  understand,  I  think  I  should  like  to  read 
better. 

H.  It  is  all  important  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand  what  you  read;  and  then  you  will 
not  get  discouraged. 

L.  I  think  I  will  read  in  an  easier  book, 
and  try  how  it  will  go  then. 

H.  Why  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so, 
then  I  dare  say  you  would  take  delight  in 
reading. 

L.  But  after  all  I  think  I  can  read  well 
enough. 

H.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  that;  read¬ 
ing  is  the  main  object. 

L.  I  can  write  too,  but  I  soon  get  tired* 

of  that. 

H.  Do  you  write  copies  ? 

L.  Yes. 

fl-  Then  it  is  no  wonder  you  get  tired; 
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1  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  you  to  compose 
something. 

L.  I  don’t  know  what  to  write  about. 

H.  Any  thing  that  comes  into  your 
mind.  Could  you  not  write  that  a  cow 
has  four  legs,  and  two  horns,  and  is  very 
useful  on  account  of  her  milk  &c.  as  well 
as  to  write  a  copy  over  and  over  a  dozen 
times  ? 

L.  I  think  I  could  give  a  description  of 
a  cow,  and  it  might  improve  my  writing 
as  well  as  the  other. 

H.  Not  only  so,  it  would  learn  you  to 
think  about  what  you  write,  and  you  would 
soon  learn  to  compose  any  other  thing. 

L.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right,  and  I 
will  go  straight  home  and  try  if  I  cant  give 
a  description  of  a  cow,  and  improve  my 
time  better  than  I  have  done  several  ways. 

R. 


Relative  importance  of  Doties. 
Being  at  the  house  of  a  friend  not  long 
|  since  on  an  evening’s  visit,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  on  education.  When  I  left 
him  to  return  home,  he  handed  me  the  first 
number  ofthe  Inciter,  and  requested  me  to 
read  it  carefully,  saying  it  contained  some 
valuable  articles.  I  haye  given  it  a  read¬ 
ing  and  think  well  of  it,  especially  the  di¬ 
alogues.  Children  read  dialogues  with 
more  interest  than  any  other  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting,  and  of  course  are  more  likely  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  read. 

1  offer  for  publication  the  result  of an  in¬ 
terview  between  two  of  my  neighbors,  on 
the  subject  of  educating  the  rising  gene- 
tion.  It  might  suit  some  readers.  It  was 
nearly  after  this  manner. 

C.  Will  you  walk  with  me  to  our  school 
and  see  how  the  scholars  progress  with 
their  studies. 

F.  I  have  more  important  business  that 
needs  my  attention ;  and  if  we  were  to  go, 
the  children  would  be  none  the  wiser. 

C.  So,  you  have  business  that  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  education  of  your 
children  !  that  is  indeed  singular.  And 
you  say  the  children  would  be  none  the 
wiser,  In  this  you  and  I  differ  widely. 
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1  think  it  encourages  the  children,  and  as¬ 
sists  the  teacher. 

F.  Assists  the  teacher !  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Is  not  the  teacher  qualified  for  his 
business!  What  could  wre  do  to  aid  him  ? 

G.  Notwithstanding'  he  is  a  teacher,  we 
may  know  things  that  he  docs  not,  and 
things  too,  that  every  child  cught  to  have 
a  knowledge  of. 

F.  Well  if  we  even  could  render  him 
assistance,  I  would  not  go.  You  must 
know  I  pay  the  quarter  bills,  as  soon  as 
they  become  due,  and  this  I  do  to  compen¬ 
sate  another  for  educating  my  children, 
then  why  spend  my  time  in  assisting  him  ? 

C.  If  one  of  your  journeymen  is  at  a 
Igsb  about  his  work,  I  suppose  you  are 
willing  to  spend  your  time  in  showing 
him  how  to  do  it. 

F.  Yes,  but  this  is  not  lest  time,  inso¬ 
much  as  it  enables  him  to  get  along  better 
afterwards. 

C.  Then  you  count  the  time  given  to 
the  journeymen  as  clear  gain,  whereas  that 
bestowed  on  the  education  of  your  children, 
is  dead  loss. 

Am  1  to  understand  that  you  attend  to 
every  thing  which  concerns  you,  except 
the  education  of  your  children?  andthat 
you  thjpk  you  have  done  your  duty  when 
you  entrust  that  solely  to  another. 

Really  you  must  place  confidence  in  a 
teacher,  to  permit  him  to  go  on  month  after 
month,  in  educating  your  children,  without 
knowing  how  he  is  doing  it.  I  doubt 
whether  you  have  had  a  journeyman  that 
you  could  thus  confide  in,  even  though  he 
deserves  the  character  of  a  first  rate  work¬ 
man.  I  have  heard  of  some  who  were  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  mint  and  cummin  while  they 
neglected  weightier^matters.  K. 


Fact. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  that  every 
man  who  carries  a  watch  on  a  sunny  day, 
has  a  ready  and  efficient  means  for  obtain¬ 
ing  fire.  When  the  sun  is  near  its  meridian 
height,  ifthe  crystal  of  a  watch  be  opened 
and  filled  with  water,  it  forms  a  plano-con¬ 
vex  lens,  bringing  the  solar  rays  to  a  focus, 


which  being  thrown  on  a  dark  colored 
combustible  hodv,  will  cause  it  to  take  fire. 

J.  M. 

'  SELECTIONS. 

If  scholars  cannot  understand  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Northampton  Courier,  intelli¬ 
gent,  serious  parents  can.  If  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  favour'  their  party  politics,  it  has 
that  which  is  better  for  the  true  interests 
of  the  human  family.  Let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  why  we  do  not  see  more  paragraphs 
containing  such  inculcations. —  Ep. 

Moral  Influences. — We  believe  that 
there  is  much  truth  and  justice  in  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  other  influences  beyond  that  of 
force,  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  Union 
of  these  states  '“permanently  together.  — 
Statutes  may  be  enacted,  constitutions 
framed  and  interests  multiplied  but  if  there 
is  not  a  primary  feeling  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  fraternal  duty,  to  cement  and  en¬ 
force  them,  the  duration  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  like  all  others,  is  extremely  ques¬ 
tionable  and  uncertain.  Pecuniary  inter¬ 
est  and  common  defence  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  are  but  transient  ties  which  can  be 
thrown  off  to  suit  the  excited  spirit  of  the 
times  or  changed  to  meetany  pressing  em¬ 
ergency.  They  are  but  selfish  bonds, 
which  yield  at  the  rude  touch  of  popular 
disaffection  and  are  easily  rent  by  the  mis¬ 
guided  voice  of  public  sentiment  and  vin¬ 
dictiveness  and  clamor.  %But  if  legal  en¬ 
actments  and  obligations,  and  physical 
wants  and  common  defence  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  security  against  dissolution,  what  ,  in¬ 
fluences  can  be  exerted  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  a  civil  compact  of  such  stupen¬ 
dous  weight  and  importance  as  our  own? 
[f  these  things  fail  what  iron  will  enter  the 
souls  of  men,  to  enforce  their  high  obliga¬ 
tions  and  to  impress  upon  them  the_  maxim 
of  “union”  with  certain  safety  and  securi¬ 
ty?  We  think  amoral  obligation  and  re¬ 
ligiousfeeling  and  fraternal  affection,  which 
is  founded  in  the  heart  and  has  its  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  soul,  if  rightly  cultivated 
will  insure. this  purpose  and  guarantee  its 
permanent  duration.  Some  deep,  abiding 
sentiment,  some  strong  affection  of  the 
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TO  PARENTS. 


Misrepresentation  and  Deception. 

There  is  not  a  habit  of  more  importance 
in  every  stage  and  scene  of  life  than  that 
of  strict  adherence  to  truth.  Though  no 
one  fails  to  discern,  or  is  backward  to  re¬ 
prehend  gross  lying ;  few,  it  may  be  feared, 
are  sufficiently  careful  in  guarding  against 
thoso  slight  abberations  from  truth,  which 
lead  directly  to  it. 

Could  a  parent  hope  that  his  child  would 
be  an  economist,  however  highly  he  might 
extol  his  economy,  however  his  example 
might  comport  with  his  precepts  in  large 
matters,  if  in  small  ones  he  were  wasteful 
and  negligent  1  If  he  be  even  niggardly 
with  barrels  of  flour,  or  dollars,  but  waste¬ 
ful  and  indifferent  with  handsful and  cents, 
and  encouraged  his  son  to  be  so,  should  he 
accumulate,  it  must  be  attributed  to  some¬ 
thing  distinct  from  economy.  Just  so  it  is 
with  truth,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the 
love  of  it,  unless  due  value  be  attached  to 
it  in  small  portions. 

Is  the  course  pursued  in  very  infancy 
calculated  to  inspire  the  young  mind  with 
regard  for  truth!  Is  not  the  infant  told  if 
he  puts  his  hand  into  the  saucer  of  hot  cof¬ 
fee  that  the  bird,  dog  or  cat  which  he  sees 
pictured  at  the  bottom,  will  bite  him  1  Is  he 
not  told,  now  that  the  naughty  table,  chair 
&c.  which  has  hurt  him  has  been  beaten  it 
will  not  repeat  the  injury!  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  revengeful  feeling  which  such  a 
course  tends  to  promote,  it  must  so  far  as 
it  has  any  effect,  prevent  the  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  yeung  mind  between  truth 
fold  its  opposite. 

However  convenient  parents  or  nurses 


may  find  it  to  misrepresent  to  answer  some 
present  purpose,  and  however  little  impor-* 
tance  they  may  attach  to  the  consequences 
of  deception  and  misrepresentation  at  so 
early  a  period,  observation  and  reflection 
would  change  their  opinions ;  they  would 
perceive  that  “Little  things  are  great  to 
little  minds.” 

A  story  is  related  of  a  child  who  would 
not  permit  the  surgeon’s  instrument  to  en¬ 
ter  his  mouth  for  the  extraction  of  his 
tooth.  When  reasoning  and  persuasion 
had  been  unsuccessfully  resorted  to,  the 
surgeon  desired  to  see  the  tooth,  to  rub  it 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  hoped  it  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  extraction. 
The  child  had  no  objection  to  this  ';  and 
while  the  operator  professed  to  be  rubbing 
the  tooth,  he  was  adjusting  the  instrument, 
which  he  had  previously  concealed  beneath 
the  handkerchief  The  tooth  was  extract¬ 
ed  and  a  physical  benefit  derived ;  it  is  a 
question  well  worth  investigating,  whether 
the  loss  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was 
not  more  than  equivalent. 

“Take  it  my  dear,”  said  a  fond  mother 
to  her  little  son,  to  whom  she  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  administer  some  nauseous  medi¬ 
cine,  “Take  it,  it  does  not  taste  bad  at  all ; 

I  would  take  any  quantity  of  it.”  The 
child  did  not  believe  her ;  he  had  heard  the 
same  tale  before ;  she  had  abused  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  of  course  had  lost  it.  A  by¬ 
stander  took  the  cup  containing  the  bitter 
draught, — he  tasted  it — he  said  it  was  very 
ill-tasted,  indeed.  Addressing  himself  to 
the  little  patient  “It  has  a  very  bad  taste, 
but  do  you  not  think  you  have  resolution 
enough  to  drink  it  down,  since  it  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  be  useful  to  you !  It  is  indeed  bad 
tasted  stuff,  still  I  think  you  could  take  it. 
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The  child  made  an  effort  and  drank  it  down. 

The  address  of  the  surgeon  might  be 
much  admired  by  the  parent,  who,  having- 
no  control  over  his  child,  was  forced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  artifice  to  procure  a  benefit  for  him  ; 
but  how  is  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  It 
the  child  to  infer  from  this  treatment 
that  those  who  profess  to  be  his  best  friends, 
are  ready  to  impose  upon  his  credulity 
whenever  they  may  chance  to  think  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  him  to  be  deceived  1 
From  the  example  of  his  parents  is  he  to 
infer  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  deception? 

Let  every  reflecting  parent  contrast  the 
conduct  of  the  surgeon  with  the  by-stander 
in  the  anecdote,  and  if  I  mistake  not  he 
will  find  himself  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  a  conscientious,  manly,  undeviating 
adherence  to  truth  should  be  inculcated 
by  precept,  and  especially  by  example. 


Geography. 

Mary. — Well  George  have  you  been 
thinking  about  the  obliquity  of  the  sun’s 
rays  since  our  last  interview? 

George. — Yes;  and  though  I  did  not 
then  understand  you  when  you  said  that 
this  obliquity  caused  the  seasons,  I  under¬ 
stand  it  now;  I  have  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  spoken  of  in  the  “Inciter1  of  August, 
under  the  head  of  Astronomy,  and  have 
fully  satisfied  myself  how  it  is  that  when 
We,  here  on  the  40  deg.  of  North  latitude 
have  the  coldest  weather,  they  on  the  40 
deg.  of  South  latitude  have  the  hottest,  and 
the  contrary.  The  ball,  knitting  needle, 
hoop  and  candle,  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  youngest  scholar  in 
our  school,  I  should  think.  But  why  is  that 
experiment  placed  under  the  head  of  As¬ 
tronomy  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  belonged 
to  Geography,  as  it  is  about  the  earth. 

M.  Your  query  is  a  very  natural  one. 
Astronomy,  is  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  Geography,  is  knowledge  of  the 
earth.  I  told  you  when  we  were  last  togeth¬ 
er  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  all 
the  sciences ;  Geography  is  inseparably 
connected  with  Astronomy,  for  though 
we  might  measure  the  distance  from  one 


place  to  another  without  reference  to  any 
body  but  the  earth,  yet  when  we  think  of 
climate,  productions,  animals,  &c.  together 
with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  men,  all  de¬ 
pendant  on  climate,  we  necessarily  think 
of  the  relation  of  our  planet  to  the  sun; 
and  when  we  think  of  them  together,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  tell  under  which  head 
to  class  our  thoughts. 

G.  You  hinted  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  there  are  other  causes  for  the  variety 
of  climate  besides  the  direction  in  which 
the  sun’s  rays  fall  upon  the  earth;  you 
seemed  to  think  it  was  not  best  to  tell  me 
of  them  at  that  time,  lest  too  many  new 
things  might  confuse  my  thoughts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  danger  of  that  now,  for  I 
have  made  experiments,  and  thought  about 
them,  until  my  thoughts  go  further  than 
my  reading. 

M.  I  hope  you  will  be  careful  not  to 
let  them  go  too  far  ahead  of  your  know¬ 
ledge;  so  long  as  you  confine  them  to 
plain  obvious  inferences  from  the  facts 
which  you  observe  in  your  experiments, 
all  will  do  well ;  if  you  leave  these  out  of 
sight  you  may  wander  without  a  guide. — 
But  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you,  or  rather 
lead  you  to  consider  some  of  the  other 
assigned  causes  of  climate.  You  have 
noticed  no  doubt,  that,  vegetables  cannot 
grow  without  a  certain  degree  of  warmth ; 
and  that  however  hot  the  weather,  a  thri¬ 
ving  vegetable  never  feels  hot. 

G.  I  have  always  known  the  first,  but  I 
never  observed  the  last. 

M.  Try  it  on  all  the  vegetables  in  the 
garden  and  find  whether  one  does  not 
feel  colder  than  another  just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  of  a  faster  or  more  luxuriant 
growth ;  feel  whether  a  cabbage  leaf  be 
not  cooler  than  a  sage  leaf  growing  just  by 
it. 

G.  I  will  run  into  the  garden  and  try  it 
now ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  time  pre¬ 
sent; 

M.  Well,  how  do  you  find  it? 

G.  Precisely  as  you  said.  I  touched  a 
few  others  that  were  nearly  dead ;  and  1 
felt  a  sensation  of  warmth,  from  some  of 


.  them.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
1  ferent  degrees  of  heat  in  them  ;  and  why 
*  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  I  stood  on 
1  should  feel  so  warm,  and  that  the  spade 
'  which  was  lying  in  the  path  should  be  so 
;  hot!  All  these  were  within  a  yard  of  each 
!  other,  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  sun’s 
:  rays  fell  on  them  differently. 

1  M.  I  know  what  some  philosophers  say 
about  it,  and  to  me  it  looks  pretty  reason- 
'  able ;  I  will  tell  you,  and  you  can  judge 
for  yourself.  Vegetables  are  found  to  con- 
!  gist  principally  of  water  and  gasses,  or  air ; 
these  are  supposed  to  enter  through  the 
roots  and  leaves,  and  to  be  changed,  so  as  to 
assimilate  with,  or  become  a. part  of  the 
plant.  Heat,  or  Caloric,  as  the  chemists 
term  it,  is  necessary  for  this  change,  and  it 
is  believed  to  unite  with  the  other  materi¬ 
als,  and  become  insensible  in  the  forming; 
or  newly  formed  body.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  but  you  do  not  see  clear 
water,  nor  can  you  discover  the  pure  air 
we  breathe,  or  the  impure  air  which  is 
found  in  wells,  in  the  plant,  and  yet  they 
are  all  there. 

G.  Then  I  suppose  the  philosophers  you 
speak  of,  would  say  that  the  heat  which 
falls  on  a  vegetable,  is  taken  up,  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  it ;  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  la¬ 
tent  heat  I  was  reading  about  the  other 
day. 

M.  No  doubt  it  is  heat  in  the  same 
state ;  all  the  heat  in  any  body,  which  is 
not  perceivable  by  the  senses,  is  called  la¬ 
tent,  which  means  hidden,  or  concealed. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  heat  necessary  to 
make  itjustsuch  a  body  asit  is.  If  this  be 
so,  that  is,  if  plants  take  a  portion  of  the 
hot  rays  which  fall  upon  them,  and  render 
them  insensible,  which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  warmest,  a  district  where  the  earth 
is  covered  with  vegetation,  or  one  where 
it  is  bare  clay,  sand  or  rocks  1 

G.  The  bare  country  to  be  sure,  if  the 
sun’s  rays  fell  in  the  same  direction  on 
both.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  much  hotter 
in  the  great  desert  in  Africa,  than  in  the 
same  latitudes  in  South  America.  Does 
vegetation  flourish  in  that  part  of  South 
America  ! 
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M.  It  is  said  that  in  som*  parts,  it  is  very 
luxuriant. 

G.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this 
conversation,  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  account  for  every  thing.  I  know  all 
about  climates  now,  and  shall  never  be  at 
a  loss  again. 

M.  You  had  better  not  be  too  sure  of 
that,  and  spare  yourself  disappointment. 
Older,  and  more  experienced  persons. than 
you  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  are  observed  in  climate. 
Our  situations  with  regard  to  the  sun ; 
the  state  of  the  soil  and  its  productions, 
together  with  vicinity  to  large  bodies  of 
water,  are  general  criterions  of  climate, 
but  they  will  not  account  for  all  the  varie¬ 
ties.  We  may  well  imagine  there  are 
many  causes  in  operation  of  which  men  are 
yet  ignorant. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  reject  plain  reason¬ 
ings  from  any  facts,  but  would  caution  you 
against  hasty  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 
assumption  that  you  know  all  the  facts  in 
the  case ;  or  from  forming  conclusions  from 
too  small  a  number  of  facts;  the  first  is 
called  dogmatizing;  the  last  theorizing. 
I  consider  them  both  great  impediments  in 
the  way  of  getting  useful  knowledge. 

We  have  talked  on  the  subject  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  in  a  way  that  I  think  will  prepare 
your  mind  to  be  interested  with  the  study 
of  it  from  books  and  maps.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  with  the  new  words  you  meet 
in  this,  or  any  other  science ;  if  you  are 
careful  to  ascertain  their  meaning,  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  that  which  they  represent, 
you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  remember 
them ;  when  you  see  the  word,  that  which 
it  stands  for  will  come  into  your  mind; 
or  when  you  think  of  the  thing  you  will 
remember  the  name.  For  example,  a  cape 
is  a  point  of  land  running  into  the  water. 
A  Bay,  is  water  running  into  the  land ; 
if  you  associate  these  two  names,  in  your 
mind  with  that  to  which  they  belong,  the 
sight  or  sound  of  the  words  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  image  of  the  things  of 
which  they  are  the  names ;  or  when  you 
see  the  picture  of  land  running  into  the 
water,  or  think  of  it,  you  will  remember 
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that  Cape  is  the  name.  The  same  of  Bay, 
and  every  other  word  if  you  do  not  ne¬ 
glect  to  make  an  association  between  the 
thing  and  the  name. 

You  will  find  Geography  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  study,  and  it  will  prove  very  useful 
too,  but  you  will  do  well  to  pursue  it  with 
reference  always  to  the  place  where  you 
are ;  that  is  think  of  places  as  being  North  or 
South,  East  or  West  of  you;  colder  cr 
hotter;  more  or  less  productive;  the  in¬ 
habitants  more  or  less  industrious,  re¬ 
fined  etc.  than  those  of  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood;  in  a  word  make  your  own  loca¬ 
tion  a  kind  of  rallying  point  to  which  you 
bring  every  thing ,  a  measure  or  test  by 
which  to  try  and  compare  every  thing  about 
which  you  read. 

Zoology. 

Next  to  the  horse,  the  cow  is  the  animal 
which  men  rate  at  the  highest  price  in  civil¬ 
ized  life.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  which  is  most  serviceable  among  do¬ 
mestic  creatures ;  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep  and  the  hog  all  have  strong  claims 
on  man  for  the  benefits  they  render  him. 
If  he  must  continue  his  present  mode  of 
living,  he  cannot  get  along  without  all  of 
.  them.  Until  he  is  willing  to  do  without 
the  luxuries  of  ham,  beefsteak,  cheese, 
butter  and  milk ;  until  he  learns  to  go 
bare-footed,  or  finds  a  substitute  for  leath¬ 
er,  and  until  he  learns  to  transport  himself 
and  his  burdens  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  his  own  exertions,  he  will  have  use  for 
them  all ;  and  as  little  as  he  should  do  in 
return,  is  to  make  them  comfo;  table.  The 
man  who  feels  no  kindness  toward  the  an¬ 
imal  from  whom  he  is  receiving,  or  expects 
to  receive  so  much,  may  do  well  to  distrust 
himself,  so  far  as  to  examine  into  the  cause 
of  his  apathy.  He  would  find  perhaps  that 
he  is  not  so  prone  to  sympathy,  as  he  is  to 
claim  sympathy  from  others. 

The  usefulness  of  the  cow  is  well 
known,  for  the  beef  which  is  served  up 
to  us  in  so  many  ways,  our  rich  cheese, 
delicious  butler  and  nourishing  draughts 
of  tailk,  we '  are  indebted  to  the  cow  ■;  and 
how  would  we  be  shod  without  her  aid? 


Her  hair,  horns,  hoofs  and^  bones  are  aR 
brought  into  use. 

This  animal  is  common  every  where, 
where  there  is  civilization;  and  though 
there  are  many  varieties  of  cattle  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  all  supposed  to  proceed  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  same  stock.  This  stock 
is  the  Bison,  or  wild  bull  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  In  his  native  state,  the  Bison 
is  much  larger  than  domestic  cattle  are,  is 
heavier  before  in  proportion  to  his  hinder 
parts,  than  they,  and  his  hair  is  much 
longer  especially  on  his  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders;  it  is  of  a  rusty  dark  brown  and  is 
shaggy.  His  horns  are  short,  pointed  and 
very  strong ;  his  eyes  are  fiery  and  fierce, 
and  his  whole  aspect  savage  and  gloomy. 
Very  few  animals  surpass  him  in  strength, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  he  is  a 
fearful  enemy. 

The  Buffalo  of  America,  answers  the 
description  of  the  Bison,  and  is  probably 
the  same  animal,  somewhat  changed  by 
climate  and  food.  They  are  yet  to  be  seen 
on  the  far  west  prairies  feeding  in  droves 
of  a  thousand.  Some  persons  who  have 
been  there,  say  that  the  appearance  of  one 
man  will  put  a  whole  drove  to  flight,  and 
that  when  they  all  run  together,  it  causes 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  for  some 
distance,  the  noise  made  by  their  trampling, 
resembles  thunder. 

It  is  uncertain  what  is  the  natural  age  of 
the  cow ;  few',  however  are  permitted  to 
live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Astronomy. 

Jane. — How  have  you  come  on  with 
your  astronomy?  I  suppose  you  have 
thought  about  it  since  our  last  interview. 

Charles. — Yes  indeed;  I  have  thought 
of  little  else,  and  the  positions  and  motions 
of  the  earth  seem  so  plain  to  me,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  never  forget  how  they  are. 
Now  that  my  ideas  of  our  relation  to  the 
sun  are  clear,  and  familiar,  I  should  like, 
if  you  think  proper,  to  hear  something 
about  the  moon.  It  is  different  from  the 
other  heavenly  bodies;  sometimes  it  is 
in  the  East  in  the^evening,  at  other  time 


in  the  West;  at  sometimes  it  is  quite 
round,  at  others,  it  makes  only  part  of  a 
circle ;  and  then  again  it  cannot  be  seen 
at  all.  Can  you  explain  tome  the  cause  or 
causes  of  these  different  appearances! 

J.  I  can  put  you  in  a  way  to  explain 
them  to  yourself,  and  that  will  be  better. 
Bring  your  ball  and  knitting  needle. 
You  say  you  have  the  idea  clear ly,  that 
if  you  take  the  ball  once  around  the  can¬ 
dle,  it  represents  the  earth’s  annual  revo¬ 
lution  around  the  sun.  Place  the  stand 
with  the  candle  on  it,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Suspend  the  ball  in  your  left 
hand  so  that  it  will  be  as  high  as  the  flame ; 
walk  around  the  candle  until  you  come 
to  this  place  again.  Your  earth  has  made 
an  annual  revolution.  Now  take  this 
small  ball  and  hold  it  above  your  right 
hand,  by  the  pin  which  I  have  stuck  in  it. 
Hold  it  so  that  it,  the  large  ball,  and  the 
candle  shall  be  level  and  in  a  straight  line. 
I  wish  you  to  walk  around  the  candle  as 
you  did  before,  holding  the  large  ball  pre¬ 
cisely  as  you  did  then,  and  while  you  are 
doing  so,  pass  the  ball  in  your  right  hand, 
thirteen  times  around  the  one  in  your  left. 
To  do  it  with  precision,  you  should  have 
a  ring  chalked  on  the  floor,  to  walk  on ; 
this  would  keep  you  the  proper  distance 
from  the  candle.  This  ring  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  thirteen  equal  parts,  that  yok 
may  know  how  far  you  should  walk,  while 
the  smaller  ball  is  making  a  revolution 
round  the  large  one ;  with  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  if  you  keep  your  left  arm  bent  to  a 
right  angle  at  the  elbow,  you  can  keep  the 
small  ball  at  equal  distances  from  the  large 
one,  in  every  part  of  its  thirteen  revolu¬ 
tions  around  it. 

C.  I  can  do  that  another  time  when  I 
am  alone ;  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  do  it 
rightly ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
what  this  experiment  has  to  do  with  the 
changing  appearances  of  the  moon.  Will 
you  give  me  a  first  idea  ! 

J.  It  is  not  the  right  way  to  make  the 
application  before  the  experiment  is  per¬ 
fected,  but  I  know  you  will  not  neglect  to 
complete  it,  and  so  I  will  do  what  you  re¬ 
quire  of  me. 
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The  moon  is  known  to  make  thirteen 
revolutions  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and 
hence  if  you  call  the  large  ball  Earth,  and 
the  small  one  Moon,  the  motions  you  will 
give  them,  when  you  learn  how  to  do  it 
with  precision,  will  truly  represent  the 
movements  of  those  two  bodies  as  they 
travel  together  around  the  sun. 

I  may  now  tell  you  that  the  moon  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  dark  body,  and  that  the  light 
which  it  sends  to  us,  is  part  of  the  rays 
which  fall  from  the  sun  upon  it.  You 
know  before  we  lighted  the  candle,  we 
could  not  see  the  objects  in  the  room,  nor 
even  the  walls;  this  was  because  they  are 
not  luminous,  that  is  they  have  no  light  to 
give  out ;  but  as  soon  as  the  candle  was 
brought  in  we  could  see  them  all.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  candle,  fall  upon 
them,  and  are  sent  from  them  to  our  eyes; 
they  are  said  to  throw  off,  or  reflect  a  part 
of  the  light  which  goes  directly  from  the 
candle  to  them. 

C.  I  see  that  what  you  say  is  true ;  I 
have  noticed  it  before,  but  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it. 

J.  We  will  talk  of  reflected  light,  at 
some  future  time ;  it  belongs  to  a  science 
called  Optics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our 
present  enquiries  that  you  should  examine 
into  the  cause  of  it  now ;  let  it  suffice  that 
you  observe  the  fact  that  light  is  reflected. 
Observe  in  particular,  whether  any  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  balls  you  have  in  your 
hands. 

C.  I  have  observed  that  already ;  I 
could  not  see  them  if  no  light  came  from 
them  to  my  eye ;  and  I  perceive  that  about 
one  half  of  each  ball,  is  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  the  other  half,  but  I  cannot 
tell  why  I  can  see  the  other  half  at  all, 
for  no  rays  from  the  candle  fall  on  it. 

J.  None  indeed.  Some  reflected  rays 
from  the  wall  are  thrown  on  the  shaded,  or 
dark  sides,  which  enable  you  to  see  them 
when  near  you.  You  could  not  see  them, 
without  additional  light,  if  they  were 
removed  to  some  distance,  though  you 
could  if  you  were  on  the  enlightened 
side  of  them. 
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C.  Let  me  try  if  I  cannot  make  some¬ 
thing  of  this.  Now  when  I  hold  my  little 
moon  nearly  behind  my  little  earth,  the 
side  of  it  next  to  the  earth  is  enlightened. 
Would  not  the  people  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  next  to  the  moon,  see  a  full  moon  1 

J.  Undoubtedly  they  would.  And  now 
let  me  hear  if  you  can  tell  what  they  would 
see  if  you  change  the  position  of  the  moon, 
so  as  to  place  it  nearly  in  a  line  between 
your  earth  and  sun. 

C.  Taking  into  consideration  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  I  should 
suppose  they  would  see  nothing,  I  observe 
that  I  do  not  see  the  ball  so  distinctly,  even 
at  this  short  distance.  I  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  relative  positions  of 
the  three  bodies  when  we  have  no  moon. 

J.  You  are  right,  and  I  doubt  not  with 
your  industrious  habit  of  examining  things, 
you  will  be  able,  while  revolving  your  balls 
between  those  two  points,  to  account  for 
all  the  different  shapes  of  the  moon,  called 
the  moon’s  phases. 

C.  I  am  beforehand  with  you ;  I  took 
notice  as  I  was  moving  the  moon  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  that  the  people  on  the 
earth  would  see  less  and  less  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  part,  until  at  last  it  would  all  be 
turned  from  them.  I  can  manage  this 
nicely  1  dare  say.  But  what  is  the  reason 
you  did  not  direct  me  to  hold  the  two  balls 
so  that  they  and  the  caudle  would  be  in  a 
straight  line  1  Would  not  that  shew  the 
full,  and  dark  moon,  better  than  when  they 
do  not  make  an  exact  straight  line  1 

J.  Try  it  and  see  for  yourself. 

C.  It  does  not  do  at  all ;  for  now  when 
the  moon  is  directly  behind  the  earth,  no 
light  from  the  candle  or  sun  falls  on  it ; 
and  now  that  the  moon  is  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  light 
passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  of 
course  the  people  on  the  earth  could  not 
see  the  sun. 

J.  W ell  and  what  should  we  call  that  1 

C.  Why  an  eclipse  I  really  believe ! 
Let  me  see ;  the  sun  is  now  shining  upon 
the  earth ;  the  moon  is  going  on  in  its  or¬ 
bit,  after  this  manner ;  now  one  edge  of 


the  moon  comes  in  between  the  sun  and 
earth,  now  more  and  more,  and  now  it 
stops  all  the  rays ;  I  have  no  doubt  but 
this  is  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

1  will  now  try  it  on  the  other  side. 
Precisely  the  same  result;  here  we  have  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Well  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  explanation ;  but  I  should 
think  we  ought  to  have  twenty-six  eclipses 
every  year,  for  as  the  moon  goes  thirteen 
times  round  the  sun,  it  will  be  thirteen 
times  between  the  earth  and  sun,  and  as 
often  behind  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Why 


lunar  eclipses,  (I  believe  these  are  the 
names  they  call  them  by,)  every  year,  and 
why  are  they  not  total  1 

J.  Because  it  is  but  seldom  that  these 
three  bodies  are  in  a  direct  line ;  whenev¬ 
er  they  are  it  causes  a  total  eclipse  of  sun 
or  moon;  when  portions  of  them,  only',  are 
in  straight  lines,  it  is  the  cause  of  a  partial 
eclipse. 

The  reason  why  two  eclipses  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  every  month,  is  because,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  astronomers,  “the  plane  of  the 
moon’s  and  the  earth’s  orbit  do  not  coin¬ 
cide;”  which  means,  that  they  are  not  on 
the  same  level ;  but  this  is  rather  difficult 
to  explain  to  you  now ;  or  rather  we  have 
talked  long  enough  for  the  present. 


How  a  Fly  walks  under  the  Ceiling. 

Eliza. — Mother  it  seems  very  strange 
to  me  that  flies  walk  under  the  ceiling 
and  up  the  panes  of  glass,  do  you  know  any 
thing  about  if? 

Mother. — Did  you  ever  take  notice 
that  the  bell  glass  sticks  tightly'  to  the  floor 
of  the  air  pump  when  the  air  is  exhausted  ? 

E.  Yes  but  I  do  not  know  why  it  does 
so  ? 

M.  Although  we  feel  nothing  of  the 
weight  of  the  air,  yet  the  atmosphere 
above  and  around  us,  presses  as  much  a- 
gainst  us  as  thirty-two  feet  deep  of  water 
would  do.  Now  if  you  were  to  put  a  tum¬ 
bler  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  thirty-two  feet 
deep,  if  it  were  full  of  water,  the  glass 
would  not  be  more  liable  to  break  than  if 
it  were  only  one  foot  under  w'ater,  for  the 


*vater  at  the  bottom  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass,  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  that 
which  is  above  it,  and  that  inside  of  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  glass,  while  the  glass  supports 
the  water  above  it ;  so  that  the  glass  does 
nothing  but  keep  the  water  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  it  apart.  Do  you  see  that  this  has 
no  tendency  to  break  the  glass  1 

E.  Yes  I  believe  the  water  inside  will 
press  upwards  against  the  bottom  of  the 
tumbler,  just  as  hard,  as  that  on  the  out¬ 
side  presses  downwards  upon  it ;  if  it  did 
not,  the  tumbler  would  be  forced  into  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

M.  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
happen  if  an  empty  tumbler  could  be  placed 
with  the  top  downwards,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river  1 

E.  Why  it  would  sink  into  the  ground, 
or  be  smashed  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
above  it. 

^  M.  This  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the 
bell  glass,  or  air  pump  receiver;  it  fits 
closely  to  the  floor  of  the  pump,  and  the 
air  is  exhausted  or  pumped  out  of  it,  so 
that  it  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  the  outside  without  any  thing  to 
press  against  it  from  the  inside.  It  is  this 
atmospheric  pressure  which  causes  it  to 
adhere  or  stick  so  closely. 

E.  I  understand  what  the  air  pump  does, 
very  well  now,  but  has  this  any  thing  to 
do  with  flies  walking  on  glass  1 

M.  Yes ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  flies  have 
a  kind  of  air  pump  contrivance  in  them, 
by  which  they  hold  themselves  on  the 
ceiling  in  the  same  way  the  receiver  is  con¬ 
fined  on  the  air  pump. 

E.  Oh  !  mother  I  should  like  to  examine 
them  it  would  be  very  curious  I  dare  say, 
and  then  I  should  know  how  an  air  pump 
works ;  if  I  catch  a  fly,  will  you  show  me 
how  he  pumps  himself  fast  to  the  ceiling  1 
M.  I  cannot  my  dear,  it  is  so  small,  that 
we  could  not  see  it  without  a  solar  micro¬ 
scope  to  increase  its  size  thousands  of 
times.  In  such  cases  as  this,  where  you 
have  not  the  proper  instruments,  you  will 
have  to  depend  upon  others;  but  never 
do  it  when  you  can  help  yourself. 


Elementary  Principles. 

In  No  3  an  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
elementary  principles.  I  will  now  write 
down  the  names  of  those  which  are  most 
common,  that  is  of  the  simple  elements 
most  abundant  in  the  substances  you  are 
acquainted  with.  I  will  begin  with  those 
which  are  best  known  to  you;  they  are 
the  bodies  called  earths.  Chemists  reckon 
ten  of  them,  but  the  Test  being  little  known, 
I  shall  mention  but  four. 

Alumine,  or  pure  clay. 

Silex,  or  white  flint. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Of  the  three  first  the  nucleus  or  ball  of 
the  earth  is  principally  formed.  When 
pure,  that  is,  unmixed  with  other  substan¬ 
ces  they  are  all  four  white,  and  would  not 
be  known  from  each  other  by  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  person. 

Alumine  sucks  up  water  readily  and 
forms  a  tough  paste.  Silex  does  not 
adhere  when  made  wet,  and  however  finely 
powdered,  feels  sharp  and  gritty.  Lime 
has  a  peculiar  smell  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  ;  it  swells  and  gives  out  heat 
when  water  is  put  on  it.  Magnesia  is 
lighter  than  any  of  the  others,  does  not 
form  paste  with  water,  and  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  has  a  soft  soapy  feel¬ 
ing. 

The  bodies  next  best  known  to  you  arc 
called  metals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  iron  and  zinc  are  called  malleable  met¬ 
als,  because  they  can  be  spread  out  under 
the  hammer  ;  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
chrome,  antimony  and  manganese,  are 
called  brittle,  because  they  do  not  spread 
out.  Mercury  is  fluid.  There  are  four¬ 
teen  other  metals,  but  they  are  rare  and 
little  used.  The  metals  have  some  things 
in  common;  they  are  all  heavy  bodies, 
they  are  all  opaque,  and  they  have  ajl 
some  lustre.  . w" 

There  is  another  class  of  bodies  edited 
alkalies ;  it  contains  potash,  soda  and  am¬ 
monia. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  that  are 
not  classed  with  those  mentioned,  or  with 
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each  other ;  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
carbon. 

None  of  these  are  found  pure  in  nature, 
but  mixed  with  each  other  in  various  pro¬ 
portions.  The  earths,  for  example,  are 
seldom  found  alone,  and  they  are  generally 
colored  by  some  metal,  such  as  iron  or  man¬ 
ganese.  Of  late  they,  and  the  alkalies,  are 
considered  metals,  in  a  very  impure  or 
mixed  state. 

In  nature  the  metals  are  mixed  with 
each  other  and  with  the  earths,  and  most¬ 
ly  combined  with  sulphur  or  oxygen;  in 
this  state  they  ar  called  ores.  The  pure 
metal  is  separated  from  the  other  substan¬ 
ces  by  heat. 

Potash  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  wood, 
weeds,  &c,  which  grow  around  us  ;  soda, 
in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  ;  ammonia  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  animal  substances. 

Carbon  is  in  charcoal ;  sulphur  is  found 
about  volcanoes  ;  phosphorous  is  obtained 
from  bones ;  Oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  exist  in  various  combinations,  and  in 
great  abundance  in  an  aeriform  or  gaseous 
state. 

Caloric  is  that  substance,  or  that  property 
or  state  of  matter,  which  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat. 


Bread  Fruit. 

The  tree  wThich  yields  this  fruit  grows 
in  warm  climates,  more  particularly  in 
the  fertile  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
and  has  a  luxuriant  foliage. 

The  wood  is  used  for  constructing  boats 
and  houses,  and  for  other  purposes ;  cloth 
is  made  of  the  bark;  and  the  leaves  serve 
for  towels ;  but  it  is  most  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fruit  which  is  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  natives  through  great 
Impart  of  the  year.  It  is  a  spontaneous  growth 
^'Sfcthey  have  nothing  to  do  but  pluck,  cook 

bread  fruit  has  the  shape  of  the  co¬ 
coa  nut,  and  is  about  nine  inches  long.  It 
has  a  green  rind  or  skin,  between  which 
and  a  small  core  lies  the  eatable  part. 
This  consists  of  a  white  mealy  pulp,  which 


inclines  to  yellcw,  and  becomesjuicy  when 
the  fruit  is  mature. 

The  taste  of  this  fruit  depends  much 
upon  the  manner  of  cooking  it.  Prepared 
in  one  way,  it  resembles  cake  made  of  flour, 
milk,  eggs,  butter  and  sugar;  prepared 
after  another  manner,  its  taste  is  similar  to 
a  boiled  potato.  The  most  usual  mode  of 
cooking  is  a  kind  of  baking,  where  they  en¬ 
close  the  fruit  in  a  banana  leaf,  and  sur¬ 
round  it  with  heated  stones. 

In  1787,  George  III,  Sing  of  England 
sent  a  vessel  to  the  Society  islands  for 
bread  fruit  plants,  to  cultivate  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies.  The  plants  grew  finely, 
and  bore  fruit  in  abundance  from  1795  un¬ 
til  1S01,  since  when  there  have  been  no 
notices  of  them. 


Not  simple  enough  yet. 

I  am  now  convinced  of  something  I  have 
suspected  since  the  first  number  of  this 
paper  was  published,  namely7  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking,  or  the  style  of  writing  in 
it,  or  both,  are  above  the  capacities  of  ordi¬ 
nary  scholars  in  ordinary  schools.  Fre¬ 
quently  when  I  have  been  preparing  an 
article  it  has  appeared  so  simple  that  I 
have  felt  repugnance  to  its  insertion  ;  my 
author  pride  revolted  at  the  smiles  it 
would  excite ;  all  such  considerations  were, 
and  are  foreign  to  the  object  I  have  in  view7, 
and  all  such  delicacies  improper  to  be  in¬ 
dulged. 

I  trust,  from  the  manner  in  which  stud¬ 
ies  are  pursued  in  our  school,  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
their  own  attainments,  who  have  been 
taught  differently;  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  every  thing  treated  of  in  the  “In¬ 
citer”  at  least  incidentally,  and  yet  they 
are  not  prepared  to  read  the  matter  of  the 
paper  instructively. 

Yesterday  a  class  read  the  article  “Old 
and  New  ways,”  in  page  22.  Some  expla¬ 
nations  were  attempted  and  some  questions 
asked.  With  the  consent  of  the  class  we 
tried  it  again  this  morning,  they  having 
in  the  mean  time,  applied  themselves  tc 
the  study  of  it  Some  members  of  the 
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class  could  not  give  a  synopsis  of  the  por¬ 
tions  they  read,  and  I  requested  them  to 
turn  to  “Scholars  from  different  schools,” 
page  45.  This  they  read  with  much  more 
spirit  and  more  propriety  than  they  read 
the  other,  though  they  had  used  exer¬ 
tions  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  first, 
while  it  is  probable  some  of  them  then 
read  the  last  article  for  the  first  time. 

“Old  and  New  ways,”  I  had  written 
with  care,  and  as  I  conceived,  with  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  wants  of  -  those  to  .whom  it 
was  addressed.  “Scholars  from  different 
schools”  is  a  communication  from  one  of 
our  boys  who  has  not  been  favoured  with 
means  for  instructing  himself,  and  withal 
has  written  (not  by  guess,  nor  with  skill, 
but  just  in  his  own  way,  the  only  way  he 
could  do  it,)  better  than  I  who  fill  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  teacher,  and  assume  the  office  of 
writer. 

Tile  disposition  made  of  Human 
Bodies. 

The  first  account  that  we  have  of  inter¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  bible.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  Abraham  gave  the  best  of  reasons 
for  inhumation,  namely  that  he  “might 
bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight.”  It  is  like¬ 
ly,  if  Sarah’s  was  the  first  funeral,  that  it 
was  very  simple;  whether  or  not,  it 
is  probable  it  was  not  long  until  they  were 
performed  with  more  ceremony. 

There  have  been  different  ways  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  dead,  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  world.  In 
some  places,  and  at  some  times  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  fashion  to  burn  them,  col¬ 
lect  the  ashe§  and  bury  it.  In  others  they 
embalmed  them. 

There  is  no  embalming  done  now  that 
we  know  of ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was 
done  by  taking  out  the  brains  and  intes¬ 
tines,  and  putting  various  spices  which 
had  preserving  properties,  in  their  places. 
After  this,  the  body  was  kept  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  petre,  until  it  was  satura¬ 
ted  with  the  salt ;  next  it  was  wrapt  in 
fine  linen  and  gums.  It  is  said  that  some 
bodies  were  preserved  in  this  manner  so 
as  to  appear  almost  as  they  did  when  ani¬ 
mated. 
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In  very  hot  climates  it  is  probable  that 
bodies  were  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
embalming ;  for  if  the  softer  parts,  such  as 
the  brains  and  intestines  were  removed; 
the  flesh  would  become  dry  and  hard  with 
the  heat.  We  are  told  that  many  bodies 
are  found  in  the  sands  in  Egypt,  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been. there  a  long  time, 
preserved  in  this  way ;  some  of  them  have 
linen  around  them,  and  others  have  no  cov¬ 
ering. 

The  bodies  preserved  in  either  of  these 
ways  are  called  Mummies,  and  are  account¬ 
ed  great  curiosities,  by  some  people. 
They  think  it  very  curious  to  stand  beside 
persons  who  probably  lived  thousands  years 
ago. 

There  were  six  mummies  lately  exhib¬ 
ited  in  this  city ;  several  of  the  scholars 
and  myself  Went  to  see  them  and  were 
gratified  with  the  sight.  I  had  seen  mum¬ 
mies  before,  but  none  in  so  good  a  state 
of  preservation.  Their  forms  are  perfect 
except  that  they  are  somewhat  shrunk. 
The  features  of  some  of  them  are  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  they  ever  could  have  been,  and 
one  of  them  has  part  of  the  sandy  hair 
which  once  ornamented  the  head  of  the 
wearer.  They  have  spices  in  them,  and 
are  wrapped  in  many  folds  of  linen.  There 
is  no  deception  in  the  matter,  for  in  some 
places  the  folds  of  linen  are  broken  aria  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  joints,  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  all  very 
perfect.  In  some  the  limbs  or  skull  are 
broken,  giving  the  spectators  a  chance  to 
examine  the  bones  and  muscles  closely. 
Some  of  the  mummies  appear  to  have  been 
aged  people  ;  they  have  lost  their  teeth ; 
others  have  theirs  entire,  and  they  are 
very  white  and  fine.  The  only  one  which 
has  any  hair  is  a  small  person  and  seems 
to  have  been  very  handsome,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  blemishes,  an  irregularity 
of  hair,  or  cow  lick  on  the  forehead,  and  a 
hare  lip.  They  are  nearly  black.  The 
proprietor  shows  a  numbey  of  papyrus 
leaves  which  are  neatly  marked  with  let- 
ters  or  characters  which  cannot  be  deci¬ 
phered  by  any  person  .who  has  yet  seen 
them.  These  hyeroglyphic  character  have 
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beenexamined  by  printers  of  this  city  who 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  are  print¬ 
ed  ;  if  the  opinion  is  correct,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  which  the  proprietor  gives  of  them 
be  true,  the  art  of  printing  must  have  been 
known  in  an  earlier  age  of  the  world 
than  we  accredit  with  its  invention.  The 
admirers  of  Dr.  Faustus  might  not  like 
this  well,  but  they  may  reflect  that  two 
men  having  no  knowledge  of  each  other 
may  invent  the  same  thing. 

The  owner  of  the  mummies  here  de¬ 
scribed,  says  that  they  were  lately  dug  up 
near  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  they  lay  in 
vaults,  or  Catacombs,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Sugar. 

This  article,  so  well  known  to  every 
one,  exists  in  almost  all  vegetables.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  flowers  of  some;  the 
leaves  of  some,  and  the  stems  and  roots  of 
others,  contain  it  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  With  the  sweet  taste  cf  many  fruits, 
children  are  well  acquainted.  The  beet, 
carrot,  parsnip  and  other  cooked  vegeta¬ 
bles,  are  also  sweet ;  this  sweet  taste  in 
all  of  them  is  owing  to  the  sugar  which 
makes  a  part  of  each. 

The  sugar  which  we  have  here,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane,  a 
plant  which  grows  in  warm  climates,  and 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

The  sugar  cane  resembles  a  corn  stalk, 
though  much  more  beautiful.  A  field  of 
canes  in  blossom  is  said  to  be  a  splendid 
sight ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it 
is  so  when  the  stalk  is  of  a  bright  golden 
colour,  the  leaves  long  and  pendant,  and 
the  top  like  a  plume  of  white  feathers 
tinged  with  lilac. 

The  season  for  planting  the  cane  is  in. 
August.  The  planters  make  furrows  or 
trenches  along  which  they  lay  the  stalks. 
Roots  grow  out  at  each  joint,  and  in  about 
a  year  the  stalks  which  grow  out  at  these 
roots,  are  fit  for  cutting.  The  leaves  are 
good  food  for  cattle.  The  stalks  are  pas¬ 
sed  between  strong  iron  rollers  which 
press  tire  juice  out  of  them  anejt  is  convey¬ 
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to  take  up  the  oily  and  acid  matter  which 
is  in  it.  Where  the  lime  unites  with 
these  matters  they  float  on  the  top  and  are 
skimmed  oft!  After  six  or  seven  such 
boilings  the  liquid  is  put  into  shallow 
wooden  vessels,  called  coolers;  in  them  it 
grains  or  chrystalizes.  The  part  of  it 
which  does  not  chrystalize  is  molasses. 
Thus  brown  sugar  is  made.  Loaf  sugar  is 
nothing  but  brown  sugar  put  through  oth¬ 
er  refining  processes  which  take  from  it 
the  coloring  matter  and  other  impurities. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-western 
part  of  the  U.  States  are  supplied  with 
sugar,  from  the  sugar  maple  tree  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  For  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  in  some  places,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  other  timber. 

In  the  month  of  April  they  bore  holes 
two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the  trees, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 
Into  these  holes  they  insert  tubes  or  spouts, 
through  which  the  sap  passes  off  into  little 
troughs  below.  From  these  troughs  it  is 
collected  and  put  into  boilers,  where  the 
operation  is  similar  to  that  described  with 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Hornets’  Nest. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

I  have  written  this  piece  to  show  your 
young  readers,  that  it  is  easy  to  write  on 
any  subject  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
if  they  would  undertake  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  very  simple  and  all  who  can  read 
can  understand  it. 

It  is  about  two  hoys  who  were  one  day 
taking  a  walk,  the  one  found  a  hornet's 
nest,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it 
was.  ‘  • 

I  see  something  in  the  thicket  there, 
said  Henry,  about  the  size  of  a  hat,  it  is 
fastened  to  the  hushes  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  flying  in  and  out  at  the  hoie,l  won¬ 
der  what  it  is? 

1  don’t  know,  said  Edward,  I  see  there 
are  comers  and  goers. 


H.  We  will  go  and  examine  it. 

'E.  We  can  go  a  little  closer,  but  don’t 
-go  too  near,  for  I  think  they  are  the  things 
we  read  about  the  other  day,  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  the  author  explained  to  us  their 
nature,  how  savage  they  are  when  they 
get  disturbed  1 

H.  O  yes,  I  do,  I  believe  he  called 
them  hornets. 

E.  Yes,  that  is  the  name.  We  will 
stay  here  a  while  and  watch  how  they 
build  their  nest;  we  cannot  spend  our 
time  better  here;  we  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  as  well  as  about  other 
things. 

H.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Don’t  you  see 
how  earnestly  they  are  employed  on  the 
surface  of  their  nest? 

E.  Yes,  I  have  just  now  been  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  that;  and  another  thing,  they  are 
continually  flying  in  and  out,  so  that  when 
some  go  in,  others  come  out ;  they  are  in 
constant  motion. 

H.  Don’t  they  go  out  to  bring  something 
to  build  their  nest? 

E.  Yes  they  gather  stuff  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  wood  which  stands  a  long  time. 
They  have  some  kind  of  glue  or  liquid 
which  they  throw  out  of  their  mouth, 
with  this  they  fasten  what  they  collect  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  often  seen  them  on  old 
fence  rails  gathering  the  moss,  or  whatev¬ 
er  it  is,  to  make  their  nests. 

H.  I  see  the  nest  is  just  the  color  of  fence 
rails.  Do  you  know  what  they  live  upon  ? 

E.  Yes,  they  catch  flies  and  other  insects, 
did  you  never  see  one  like  them  catching 
flies  ? 

H.  I  remember  now,  I  saw  one  once 
darting  on  flies,  but  it  took  it  some  time 
before  it  could  catch  one. 

E.  A  fly  is  too  active  for  a  hornet,  but 
when  they  are  not  on  their  guard  he  can 
catch  them. 

H.  Have  not  animals  mind  ?  it  appears 
so,  because  we  can  see  them  employed 
in  many  things,  and  every  kind  knows  its 
own  business  and  how  to  make  a  living. 

E.  It  is  supposed  some  have ;  you  can 
see  it  in  many  cases.  A  hawk,  or  crow, 
for  instance,  will  stay  on  a  tree  under 
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which  there  are  cows,  sheep  and  other  an¬ 
imals  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  man  with  a  gun 
comes  it  takes  to  flight.  And  in  many 
other  things  you  can  see  that  they  have 
some  portion  of  mind,  especially  among 
quadrupeds.. 

H.  A  dog  can  be  taught  to  perform  ma¬ 
ny  things. 

E.  Yes,  he  can  be  taught  to  be  useful  to 
man  ; — to  fetch  cattle  from  the  field,  to 
watch  the  house  by  night,  &c. 

H.  I  believe  the  spaniel  species  is  the 
most  easily  taught,  I  have  often  seen'tbem 
do  odd  tricks. 

E.  Some  brutes  are  very  useful  to  man ; 
but  whether  useful  or  not,  we  ought  not 
to  hurt,  or  kill  them  unnecessarily. 

H.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case, 
we  see  many  lives  taken  unnecessarily. 

E.  I  cant  see  any  pleasure  in  taking 
the  lives  of  things  that  do  no  harm,  and 
are  of  no  use  when  killed.  I  don’t  see 
how  any  person  can  take  pleasure  in  it. 
If  you  or  I  were  to  kill  a  bird  with  a  stone, 
anti  then  think  about  it ;  that  it  never  in¬ 
jured  us,  and  perhaps  has  young  ones,  and 
that  they  must  now  suffer,  that  it  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pleasure  ofliving,by  us,  what 
pleasure  could  we  have  in  it? 

H.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  seeing  a 
boy  killing  bees,  who  had  collected  togeth¬ 
er  sweets,  and  another  boy  on  seeing  him 
said,  “why  do  you  kill  those  bees  ?  they 
are  fond  of  life  too.” 

E.  I  expect  he  thought  about  it  and  saw 
that  the  other  boy  was  right.  We  will 
now  go  home,  or  night  will  overtake  us, 
and  remember  that  it  is  wrong  to  give 
pain  to  brutes  unnecessarily  if  we  can  avoid 
it.  R. 

Composition. 

John. — How  tired  I  am  of  writing  com¬ 
position.  I  can’t  think  what  to  write 
about. 

William — There  is  always  something 
or  other  to  write  about,  you  could  write  a 
description  of  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  a  sheep, 
you  could  write  about  an  apple  tree.  It 
grows  out  of  the  ground  and  bears  blos¬ 
soms,  the  blossoms  turn  to  apples,  some 
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of  the  apples  are  ground  and  when  they 
are  pressed  cider  runs  out.  Some  of  the 
cider  is  kept  till  ’it  gets  sour,  then  it  is 
called  vinegar.  Some  of  the  apples  are 
put  under  ground  to  preserve  them,  that 
they  may  be  had  in  winter. 

Could  you  not  write  such  a  simple  thing 
as  this. 

J.  Yes,  1  think  I  can,  and  I  will  try  if 
I  can  give  a  description  of  a  sheep. 

A  sheep  is  an  animal,  it  has  four  legs, 
it  is  hoofed,  its  hoofs  are  divided,  it  is  a 
very  gentle  animal,  it  is  easily  frighten¬ 
ed,  it  yields  wool  of  which  some  of  our 
clothes  are  made,  it  is  sheared  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  summer,  its  flesh  we  use  for  food, 
the  skin  is  tanned  and  made  into  leather. 

W.  Very  well,  I  thought  you  could 
compose  pretty  well,  if  you  only  knew  it. 

J.  Now  I  am  in  good  spirits  to  write 
composition,  and  if  I  getalong  pretty  well, 
I  will  show  you  some  of  it  the  next  time 
y/e  meet.  F. 


New-York. 

My  residence  at  present,  is  in  a  part 
ofthe  country,  remarkable  neither  for  beau¬ 
ty  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  nor  an  in¬ 
telligent  population,  and  near  thirty  miles 
from  any  town  of  importance  ;  consequent¬ 
ly  a  description  of  it  would  contain  but 
little  that  would  be  either  interesting  or 
instructive.  I  should  choose  therefore  if 
“Ann”  is  willing,  to  give  some  account  of 
where  I  have  lived,  rather  than  “of  the 
place  where  I  now  live.” 

New-York  is  situated  on  the  South  side 
of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers.  The  Island  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  from  North  to 
South,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth. 
It  contains  many  country  seats,  the  sum¬ 
mer  residences  of  such  of  the  citizens, 
as  can  afford  to  spend  the  season  in  idle¬ 
ness,  or  can  oblige  others  to  toil  for  them 
while  they  are  relieved  from  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  town. 

The  city  is  among  the  first  in  the  world 
in  commercial  importance,  and  the  first  in 
the  Union  in  point  of  population,  in  1830 
it  amounted  to  214,000.  Its  harbor  is  ex¬ 


cellent,  and  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  streets  are  very  irregular  ;  in  many 
places  they  are  broad,  clean  and  elegant, 
though  most  generally  they  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  in  many  places  mean  and 
filthy,  and  appear  only  as  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  more  wealthy 
parts. 

Its  markets  are  well  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  brought  principally  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  ;  the 
sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey  also  supplies 
many  of  its  luxuries,  such  as  peaches,  mel¬ 
ons,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  Its  fish  mar¬ 
ket  is  probably  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
contains  many  public  buildings,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are  the  City  Hall 
and  Exchange,  the  former  of  which  is  a 
spacious  edifice ;  it  cost  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  There  are  many  schools,  both 
private  and  public,  the  latter  are  free  to 
all,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  common  tax, 
but  they  are  not  at  present  so  conducted 
as  to  render  them  of  much  utility  to  those 
whom  they  profess  to  benefit.  Much  in¬ 
terest  has  of  late  been  evinced  by  many 
benevolent  citizens  and  influential  men  ; 
and  much  zeal  manifested  on  behalf  of 
schools,  that  shall  be  so  conducted,  as  to 
enable  them  to  afford  instruction  to  those 
who  are  at  present  destitute,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  vice  and  pau¬ 
perism,  which  they  conceive  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  to  an  alarming  extent. 

It  abounds  in  churches  occupied  by  va¬ 
rious  professions.  The  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  are  also  numerous.  It  contains  three 
theatres;  a  number  of  Zoological  and  Bo¬ 
tanical  gardens ;  and  the  museums,  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  as  great  a  collection  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  art  as  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  western  continent. 

The  most  pleasant  of  the  public  walks  is 
the  Battery,  an  enclosure  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  circuit,  situated  at  the  immediate 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks ;  this 
affords  a  delightful  retreat  after  a  sultry 
summer’s  day ;  the  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  ocean,  together  with  its  fine  pro^- 


pect  of  broad  blue  water  and  sailing  ves¬ 
sels,  contrasted  with  the  lively  green  of  the 
adjacent  country,  unite  to  render  it  peculi¬ 
arly  pleasant  to  the  pent  up  citizens  of 
New-York.  Sarah. 


Morning. 

The  valley  is  shrouded  in  mist,  and  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  a  few  falr.t 
streaks  of  red  appear. 

The  smoke  begins  to  curl  from  the 
chimney  tops  of  the  cottages,  whose  white 
walls  are  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
green  vines  that  twine  over  them,  and  the 
fruit  trees  which  are  white  with  sweet- 
scented  blossoms,  and  promise  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fruit  the  succeeding  autumn. 
The  little  birds  are  rising  from  their  rest 
in  the  boughs,  and  are  beginning  to  sing 
in  the  green  trees  and  hedges,  and  some 
of  them  are  employed  in  building  nests  in 
the  slender  branches. 

The  plough-boy  is  seen  beginning  to 
turn  over  the  green  sod,  which  is  bespot- 
ted  with  the  sweet  smelling  clover,  and 
the  young  lambs  are  skipping  over  the 
green  grass,  that  glistens  with  the  spark¬ 
ling  dew. 

Every  living  thing  starts  into  animation 
with  new  vigor,  after  their  refreshing  rest, 
even  the  little  bees  are  humming  over  the 
clover  tops  and  collecting  the  sweets  they 
afford  for  a  plentiful  winter  store. 

The  little  rivulet  goes  murmuring 
through  the  green  meadow  whose  flowers 
dip  their  leaves  in  its  clear  water,  where 
the  little  fish  are  already  beginning  to 
sport  in  the  sun’s  first  beams.  F.  F. 


Time. 

Wave  after  wave,  as  rivers  flow, 

And  to  the  ocean  run, 

So  minutes  after  minutes  go, 

And  are  forever  gone. 

Oh,  who  would  then  throw  time  away, 
And  trifle  to  his  cost  1 
My  hours,  in  idfr  childish  play, 

Shall  never  more  be  lost. 

Then  let  us  never  think  of  play, 

But  let  our  study  be ; 


«1 

To  seek  for  knowledge  every  day, 

From  idle  habits  free. 

Elvira. 


SELECTIONS. 

Children  cannot  collect  honey  from 
flowers,  it  is  true,  but  they  can  collect 
that  which  is  as  useful  to  them,  as  honey 
is  to  the  bee. 

Should  they  resolve  like  the  prudent 
industrious  “Busy,”  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertion  for  getting  every  thing  they 
want,  they  will  not  only  have  abundance 
]  for  themselves,  but  that  abundance  may 
i  become  a  part  of  the  common  stock.  This 
is  strictly  true  however  of  all  the  useful 
knowledge  they  gain ;  if  they  are  at  all 
benevolent,  they  will  make  it  well  nigh  as 
useful  to  others,  as  to  themselves. 

While  they  are  thus  employed,  they 
will  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination, 
'  to  go  with  thoughtless  Velvets  among  mere 
butterflies. — Ed. 

The  Two  Bees. 

There  were  two  bees,  one  called  Velvet 
and  the  other  Busy.  Velvet  had  fine 
gauze  wings,  and  a  black  body  marked 
with  stripes  of  bright  yellow ;  but  though 
she  was  so  pretty,  she  was  not  good  ;  she 
was  lazy  and  loved  play,  and  flying  about 
from  flower  to  flower ;  she  ate  all  the  hon¬ 
ey  she  gathered,  and  brought  home  none 
to  increase  the  common  store. 

Busy,  who  was  only  a  plain  brown  bee, 
was  busy  all  the  day  ;  she  brought 
home  plenty  of  honey  and  wax,  and  was 
the  most  industrious  bee  in  the  whole  nest. 
One  fine  spring  day,  V  elvet  and  Busy  left 
their  nest  in  the  wood,  to  seek'  for  honey, 
(for  they  were  wild  bees,  and  did  not  live 
in  a  hive,  but  in  the  hollow  branch  of  a 
tree.)  The  fields  were  full  of  daisies  and 
cowslips,  the  wild  roses  and  honeysuckles 
bloomed  in  the  hedges,  the  sky  was  se¬ 
rene,  and  the  birds  sung  from  every  green 
bush. 

Busy  sought  the  fresh  opened  Blossoms 
of  the  cowslips,  and  was  soon  intent  on 
the  labours  of  the  day :  whilst  Velvet- 
idle  Velvet !  flew  from  flower  to  flower, 
tasting  the  honey  from  each,  and  humming 
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gaily  f,5  she  went.  She  enjoyed  herself 
fhr  so  rue  time  in  this  manner;  but  like 
most  file  people,  she  grew  weary  and 
said  to  Busy — “I  hate  daisies  and  cowslips  : 
leave  this  dull  meadow  and  fly  with  me 
into  yonder  garden ;  the  sun  shines  warm¬ 
er  there,  and  the  borders  of  the  garden  are 
gay  with  full  blown-roses,  and  pinks,  and 
lilacs.''’ 

“There  is  richer  and  sweeter  honey  in 
these  cowslip-bells,”  said  Busy,  “than  a- 
mong  the  roses  and  pinks  you  admire  so 
much ;  and  if  we  spend  our  time  in  flying 
about,  we  shall  bring  borne  a  small  store 
of  honey,  and  shall  perish  with  hunger 
when  the  cold  weather  returns.” 

“There  will  fee  plenty  for  us,”  said  care¬ 
less  Velvet. 

“Vo,”  said  Busy;  “I  will  never  eat  the 
fruits  of  another’s  labour,  when  I  am  able 
to  work  for  myself.” 

“You  may  do  just  as  you  please,” 
said  Velvet;  “for  my  part,  I  shall  not 
waste  all  the  fine  weather  in  working. 
Look  at  the  butterflies ;  they  do  nothing 
but  enjoy  themselves,  fluttering,  among 
the  flowers  and  chasing  one  another — 
they  are  happy  creatures,  and  I  shall  go 
and  play  with  them  and  away  flew  this 
idle  bee  to  the  garden,  where  the  butter¬ 
flies  were  gaily  sporting.  But  the  butter¬ 
flies  showed  no  regard  for  Velvet,  and 
would  not  play  with  her;  and  she  soon 
grew  tired  of  watching  them,  and  looking 
at  the  brilliant  colours  in_their  gay  wings 
as  they  fluttered  past  her.;  so  she  left  them, 
and  flew  away  over  the  garden. 

At  last  she  came  to  an  apple  tree  in  full 
bloom,  whose  boughs  overhung  a  pond 
of  clear  water.  “Ah  9’  said  Velvet,  “how 
sweet  these  orchards-are !  there  is  no  tree 
like  this  in  the  meadow ;  hew  glad  I  am  I 
left  Busy  and  flew  hither  !” 

The  water  was  so  clear  in  the  pond, 
that  Velvet  saw  all  the  shadows  of  the 
blossoms  that  hung  over  it,  and  her  own 
form  reflected  among  them;  just  at  that 
instant,  while  Velvet  was  looking  at  her 
own  image  in  the  water,  a  sudden  breeze 
shook  the  boughs  of  the  tree  so  roughly, 
that  it  scattered  the  blossoms  on  which 


she  was  resting;  and  not  being' on  her 
guard,  she  fell  into  the  water,  and  was 
berne  by  the  motion  of  the  wind  into  the 
middle  of  the  pond. 

What  would  silly  Velvet  now  have  giv¬ 
en,  had  she  hut  taken  the  advice  of  pru¬ 
dent  Busy,  and  stayed  in  the  fields.  She 
strove  to  raise  her  wings,  and  fly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  they  were  so 
clogged  and  heavy  with  wet,  that  she  had 
no  power  to  move  them. 

For  some  time  Velvet  floated  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  wind  wafted  her  more  than  once 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  pond ;  but  alas  ! 
she  could  not  get  out,  and  before  night 
came  on,  poor  Velvet  was  drowned. 

Now  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  Busy.  She  gathered 
much  store  of  honey  and  was  that  day ; 
but  she  did  not  forget  her  companion,  and 
wondered  what  had  become  of  Velvet ; 
she  thought  she  would  return  at  night  tq 
the  nest  in  the  wood ;  but  night  came  and 
though  all  the  other  bees  came  back  from 
their  work,  Velvet  did  not. 

Busy  was  grieved,  for  she  loved  Velvet 
in  spite  of  her  idle  ways;  and  she  said, 
(for  Busy  was  a  good  bee,)  “I  will  go  into 
the  garden  and  look  for  Velvet,  for  I  fear 
some  harm  has  befallen  her  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  she  was  tired  with  wandering  last 
night,  and  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  flowers 
of  a  foxglove  or  lily.” 

Then  Busy  sought  for  Velvet  among  the 
blossoms  in  the  garden ;  and  she  asked  all 
the  wild  bees  she  met,  if  they  had  seen  Vel¬ 
vet.  For  a  long  time  she  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  her;  till  at  last  one  said,  “I 
was  flying  over  the  pond  by  yonder  apple- 
tree,  aud  I  saw  a  drowned  bee  floating  on 
the  water.” 

Then  Busy  went  to  the  pond,  and  the 
first  thing  she  saw  was  poor  Velvet — quite 
dead. 

“Ah!  silly  Velvet!”  said  Busy,  “why 
did  you  leave  me,  to  go  and  play  with  the 
butterflies  in  the  garden  1  If  you'  had  not 
been  so  idle,  you  would  not  have  met  with 
so  sad  an  end.” 

My  little  readers,  I  hope  you  will  take 
example  from  the  story  you  have  just  read, 
aftd, 


“Like  the  little  busy  bee, 

Improve  each  shining  hour, 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower.” 

T  think  our  readers  will  not  be  likely  to 
take  fables  for  truth.  The  only  use  which 
I  can  conceive  a  fable  to  have,  is  to  arouse 
the  mind,  as  it  were,  and  set  it  to  work 
with  greater  activity  than  it  exhibits,  with¬ 
out  such  first  excitement. 

The  following  fable  shows  the  difference 
between  the  aggressor  and  the  avenger, 
very  distinctly.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  affection  of  the  dog,  however  we  might 
be  disposed  to  wish  that  he  had  contrived 
some  way  to  spare  one  life ;  while  he  was 
preserving  another. 

Some  persons  say,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  if  a  man  were  nicely  hon¬ 
est,  he  would  not  get  along,  that  he  must 
discover  who  are  rogues  and  fools,  and 
treat  them  accordingly.  They  would  justi¬ 
fy  the  dog  in  deceiving  the  wolf  to  his  de¬ 
struction.  Just  let  us  think  whether 
Trusty’s  moral  character  would  not  have 
stood  more  fair,  if  he  had  said  to  the  wolf, 
“I  live  in  the  same  house  with  that  babe ; 
the  treatment  I  receive  from  the  family 
would  be  illy  repaid,  were  I  to  look  on, 
while  any  member  of  it  was  being  injured. 
You  had  better  consider  what  you  can  do 
with  me  before  you  attack  the  infant ;  re¬ 
ly  on  it,  I  shall  be  its  protector  by  day  and 
by  night ;  you  must  destroy  me  ere  you 
hurt  it. — JEd. 

The  Wolf  and  tSe  Dog. 

“Where  are  you  going  in  such  haste, 
friend  1”  said  Trusty  the  Shepherd’s  dog, 
to  a  great  wolf  that  was  jogging  along  the 
same  road.  “If  I  was  sure  you  would  not 
betray  my  secret,”  said  the  wolf  with  a 
sly  leer,  “I  would  let  you  know.” 

“You  need  not  fear  me ;  I  shall  tell  no 
•  one  a  word  of  the  matter,”  said  Trusty. 
“Well  then,”  said  the  wolf,  “you  must 
know,  as  I  was  prowling  round  yonder 
cottage,  I  saw  the  peasant’s  wife  put  a  fine 
baby  into  the  cradle,  and  heard  her  say, 
“lay  still,  my  darling,  and  go  to  sleep, 
while  I  go  down  to  the  village  to  buy 


bread  for  your  fathers  supper.  As  snrn 
as  the  babe  is  asleep,  I  shall  go  and  fetch 
it;  it  is  fair  and  fat,  and  will  make  a  nice 
supper  for  mejmd  my  cubs.” 

“Then,”  said  Trusty,  “I  would  advise 
you  to  wait  a  little,  for  I  saw  the  baby’s 
mother  step  into  the  next  house  to  speak  to 
a  neighbor ; — take  care  lest  you  are  seen.” 

The  wolf  thanked  the  dog  for  his  good 
advice,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the  baby 
belonged  to  Trusty’s'  master’ ;  and  he  said 
he  would  take  heed  and  keep  close. 

Then  Trusty  ran  home  with  all  the 
speed  he  could.  The  door  was  ajar,  and 
the  innocent  baby  was  fast  asleep  in  the 
cradle;  so  he  laid  down  on  the  mat  behind 
the  door,  and  listened  for  the  coming  of 
the  wolf.  It  was  not  long  before  he  heard 
the  tread  of  the  wolf’s  feet  on  the  gravel 
path,  and  in  another  minute  the  savage 
beast  was  in  the  room  and  stealing  with 
cautious  steps' towards  the  cradle ;  hut  just 
as  he  was  preparing’to  seize  the  poor  baby, 
Trusty  sprang  upon  him,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  laid  him  dead  on  the  floor. 

The  first  object  the  mother  saw  on  her 
return  was  the  wolf  bathed  in  blood  at  the 
foot  of  the  cradle,  while  the  infant,  unhurt, 
lay  soundly  sleeping  on  its  little  pillow, 
and  faithful  Trusty  watching  its  peaceful 
slumbers. 

The  grateful  mother  fondly  caressed  the 
preserver  of  her  infant ;  and  calling  to¬ 
gether  all  her  neighbors,  made  them  be 
witness  to  Trusty’s  courage  and  fidelity. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  favorite  with 
the  whole  family ;  he  had  his  share  in  all 
the  meals,  and  a  warm  nook  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  passeff  a  long  and  happy  life. 

The  great  wall  of  China  is  conducted 
over  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  across 
deep  vallies  and  over  wide  rivers  by 
means  of  arches.  Its  extent  is  computed 
at  1500  miles ;  in  some  parts  it  is  25  feet 
in  height,  and  at  the  top  2G  feet  thick. 

Odd  Intimacy. — A  duel  was  lately 
fought  at  New  Orleans,  between  two  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  one  of  whom  received  a  ball 

in  his  forehead  and  fell  dead  instantly. 
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The  little  Bird's  Complaint  to  its  Mistress. 

Here  in  my  wiry  prison,  where  I  sing 

And  think  of  sweet  green  woods,  and  long  to  fty ; 

Unable  once  to  stretch  my  feeble  wing, 

Or  wave  my  feathers  through  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Day  after  day  the  self  same  things  I  see, 

The  cold  white  ceiling,  and  this  wiry  house ; 

Ah!  how  unlike  my  healthy  native  tree, 

Rock’d  by  the  winds  that  whistled  thro’ the  boughs. 

Mild  spring  returning,  strews  the  ground  with  flowers, 
And  hangs  sweet  May-buds  on  the  hedges  gay ; 

Sut  no  warm  sunshine  cheers  my  gloomy  hours, 

Nor  kind  companion  twitters  on  the  spray  ! 


Oh  !  how  I  long  to  stretch  my  weary  wings, 

And  fry  away  as  far  as  I  can  see ; 

And  from  the  topmost  bough,  where  robin  sings, 

Pour  my  wild  songs,  and  be  as  blithe  as  he. 

Why  was  I  taken  from  the  waving  nest? 

From  ftow’ry  fields,  wide  woods  and  hedges  green. 

Torn  from  my  teuder  mother’s  downy  breast, 

In  this  sad  prison-house  to  die  unseen  ! 

'  W'hy  must  I  hear  in  summer  evenings  fine, 

‘  A  thousand  happier  birds  in  merry  choirs  ? 

And  I,  poor  lonely  I,  forbid  to  join, 

Cag’d  by  these  wooden  walls  and  golden  wires. 

Kind  mistress  come,  with  gentle  pitying  hand, 

Unbar  my  prison  door  and  set  me  free; 

Then,  on  the  white  thorn  bush  I’ll  take  my  stand, 

And  sing  sweet  songs  to  freedom  and  to  thee. 

The  mistresses  reply  to  the  bird,  is  not  so  good  poetry  or  reasoning.  After  enumera_ 
ting  her  kind  care  for  her  favorite  captive,  (as  slave  holders  do,)  she  affects  to  anticj. 
pate  great  suffering  for  her  prisoner,  should  it  now  be  liberated.  “She  says,  “Fierce 
hawks  would  chase  thee  tumbling  through  the  skies,  or  crouching  pussy  mark  thee  for 
her  prey.” 

Sad  on  the  lonely  blackthorn  wouldst  thou  sit, 

Thy  mournful  song  unpitied  and  unheard, 

And  when  the  wintry  wind  and  driving  sleet, 

Came  sweeping  o’er,  they’d  kill  my  pretty  bird. 

Not  a  word  line  “What  should  I  do  without  thee’;”  the  real  burthen  of  the  song. 
Poets,  with  the  prettiness  of  their  art,  coax  us  to  dispense  with  truth ;  and  even  some¬ 
times  to  receive  a  little  eiror  at  their  hands. 
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EDITORIAL.  

To  Parents. 

j  There  is  not  in  life  a  situation  of  equal 
|  difficulty  and  responsibility  with  that  of 
;  parent.  The  immediate  agent  of  exis¬ 
tence  to  sentient  beings,  who  without 
being  consulted,  were  brought  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  involuntarily  into  life,  he 
owes  them  every  conceivable  obligation. 

Talk  as  we  may  of  the  obligation  chil¬ 
dren  are  under  to  their  parents,  magnify 
it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  small  matter  to  that 
which  the  conscientious  parent  must  feel, 
when  he  reflects  thus,  “but  for  me,  he 
Would  not  have  been  here,”  he  must  per¬ 
ceive  that  his  measure  of  duties  is  not  ful¬ 
filled,  so  long  as  any  thing  in  his  power 
remains  undone. 

With  all  this  responsibility  pressing 
upon  him,  what  is  the  parent  to  do  1  He 
may  distrust  his  judgement  to  devise  the 
best  plaus,  and  regret  the  want  of  facilities 
to  execute  eyen  those  in  which  he  has 
confidence.  For  his  necessary  ignorance 
and  impotence,  he  feels  no  compunction 
for  those  he  merits  no  censure.  It  is  only 
for  indifference  and_negligeirce  that  he  is 
blameable. 

All  this  admitted,  a  very  frequent  and  a 
very  sensible  question,  is,  what  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  important  business 
of  developing  and  training  the  infaritile 
mindl  A  very  common  and,  if  suitably 
limited,  a  very  proper  answer,  is  ‘  teach 
him  obedience,  he  has  no  experience  of 
his  own  to  direct  him,  lie  must  therefore 
profit  by  yours;  this  he  cannot  do  without 
obedience.  As  the  will  of  the  child  is  al¬ 
ways  in  advance  of  its  understanding,  if  it 
be  not  early  taught  obedience,  it  is  very 


liable  to  err.  But  then,  here  a  difficulty 

of  immense  magnitude  presents  itself. 
The  implicit  authority  which  is  assumed, 
will,  unless  it  be  exercised  sparingly  and 
wisely,  produce  servility,  with  all  its  con¬ 
comitant  evils. 

I  know  not  a  state  of  greater  difficulty 
than  the  subjection  of  one  will  to  that  of 
another,  without  producing  degradation  in 
the  subordinate. 

It  is  very  reasonable,  and  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  parent’s  experience  should 
guide  the  child,  until  its  own  is  sufficient 
for  that  purpose ;  it  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  both,  and  yet  they  are  both  endan¬ 
gered.  Not  only  does  the  authority,  unless 
it  be  exercised  with  the  most  judicious 
and  scrupulous  care,  prevent  the  child  from 
making  its  own  observations,  forming  its 
own  conclusions,  and  directing  its  own  ac¬ 
tions,  but  there  may  grow  imperceptibly, 
in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  a  fondness  for 
arbitrary  power,  greatly  detrimental  to 
the  child’s  growing  independance. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  sys¬ 
tematic  rules  for  our  guidance  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  every  case  is  a  single  one,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties  continually  va» 
rying  ;  but  our  utmost  skill  should  be  in 
constant  requisition  for  devising  such  a 
course  as  will  in  our  several  peculiarities 
of  circumstance,  best  serve  to  conduct  those 
under  our  care  safely,  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  mental  slavery,  and  wayward 
.  .  •  *'  ✓ 
insubordination.  '  . 

A  few  hints,  which  if  fromv  experience 
they  should  be  found  true,  might  become 
educational  maxims ;  such  as  success  in 
the  work  of  moral  training,  depends  more 
oil  prevention ,  Ilian  cure,  more  on  forming 
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habits ,  than  laying  injunctions,  more  on 
example  than  precept. 

Prevention  can  be  better  effected  by 
regulating  circumstances,  than  by  govern¬ 
ing  desires;  the  formation  of  good  habits  is 
more  dependant  on  making  virtue  agreea- 
able,  than  on  any  kind  of  restraint ;  and 
the  influence  of  example  is  potent  in  the 
absence  of  authority,  of  acknowledged 
right  to  dictate. 

Cannot  children  at  an  early  age  have 
clear  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
referring  to  their  own  sensations'!  And 
would  not  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
act  more  wisely  by  situating  them  so  that 
they  shall  frequently  make  such  refer¬ 
ence  rather  than  by  rendering  them  de¬ 
pendant  either  through  love  or  fear,  on 
their  preceptors,  prevent  them  from  feel¬ 
ing  their  individual  accountability! 

If  I  mistake  not.  self-responsibility  is  the 
best  of  safeguards  against  evil,  as  well  as 
the  safest  and  strongest  stimulus  to  good. 
If  so,  it  cannot  be  too  early  inculcated, 
that  it  may  supersede  the  necessity  of 
a  portion  of  that  arbitrary  authority,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  so  much  skill  and  pru¬ 
dence  are  requisite. 


To  Teachers. 

The  Arithmometer, 

Is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  slate 
frame ;  having  a  handle  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  twelve  wires  running  across  it ;  each 
wire  has  twelve  moveable  balls,  or  beads 
strung  upon  it,  which  take  up  half  the 
length  of  the  wire.  It  resembles  a  grid¬ 
iron  in  form. 

As  there  are  twelve  wires  each  with 
twelve  balls,  the  instrument  corresponds 
to  the  multiplication  table ;  the  one  shews 
the  things  of  which  the  other  exhibits  the 
signs. 

With  this  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  acquainted  with  its  use,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  children  may  be  learned,  not 
only  to  enumerate  acccurately,  but  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithme¬ 
tic  may  be  performed  most  instructively 


to  the  pupils,  and  with  ease  to  the  pre¬ 
ceptor. 

In  the  first  place  the  class  is  to  be  told 
that  a  ball  which  is  removed  from  its  fel¬ 
lows,  is  one,  that  is,  that  one,  is  the  name 
for  an  individual.  The  name  for  it  and 
another  individual,  is  two  ;  and  so  on  to 
twelve  or  any  other  number.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  inform  the  pupils  that  these  names 
are  arbitrary,  and  have  no  signification 
further  than  as  they  are  the  selected  names 
of  a  number  of  individuals.  To  impress- 
this  on  the  mind,  the  eyes  of  the  class 
should  be  continually  on  the  instrument 
during  the  lesson.  The  eye  and  the  ear 
thus  addressed  simultaneously,  a  permanent 
association  is  made  between  numbers  and 
their  names;  the  only  way  in  which  to 
avoid  obscurity  in  numerical  abstractions. 

By  the  time  the  class  has  learned  to  enu¬ 
merate  it  may  commence  addition.  This 
may  be  done  by  first  removing  a  ball  tc 
the  opposite  end  of  the  wire  from  that 
which  carries  the  other  eleven,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  bringing  another  to  it,  get! 
the  class  to  say  in  concert,  “one  and  one' 
are  two.”  While  the  next  is  being  bro’t 
to  them,  “two  and  one  are  three,”  and  so 
on.  The  same  with  two  and  two,  three 
and  three,  and  all  other  numbers. 

In  subtraction  say,  (removing  a  ball’ 
while  you  articulate  the  words,)  “take  one 
from  twelve  and  eleven  remains.”  “One 
from  eleven  and  ten  remains,”  and  so  on. 

For  multiplication,  the  balls  on  the  wire 
should  be  divided  into  parcels  of  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  If  the  parcels  consist  of  two, 
pointing  to  two  of  them,  say  “two  times 
two  are  four ;”  to  three,  say  “three  times 
two  are  six  ;”and  in  like  manner  with  oth¬ 
er  parcels.  Operations  in  division  require 
that  the  balls  on  a  wire  should  be  separa¬ 
ted  into  lots  or  parcels,  as  in  multiplica¬ 
tion.  Suppose  them  to  be  divided  into 
parcels  of  two ;  they  say  “two  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  four,  two  times,  out  of  six  three 
times,”  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

The  principles  of  Proportion  or  the 
Rule  of  Three,  can  be  most  efficiently 
taught  on  the  Arithmometer.  Let  it  be 
required  to  find  tho  value  of  six  pounds  of 


ratter  at  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Sweep 
:he  balls  on  three  wires  to  the  opposite 
lide  of  the  instrument,  he  will  have  ocular 
lemonstration  that  three  pounds  will  cost 
hirty-six  cents  ;  and  may  have  his  atten- 
ion  turned  to  the  fact  that  one  wire  (or 
jound)  bears  the  same  relation  to  three 
vires,  that  twelve  balls  bear  to  thirty-six 
jails. 

The  arithmometer  is  a  most  useful  and 
onvenient  instrument.  The  operations  to 
ie  performed  with  it,  can  be  performed  with 
narbles,  pebbles,  or  corn  grains,  the  prin- 
:iple  is  the  same ;  they  differ  only  in  facil- 
ty,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  all  ca- 
ies  where  the  one  cannot  be  had,  the 
ither  is  not  resorted  to.  It  is  the  true 
node  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
aetical  science. 

Geography. 

I  will  now  ask  our  readers  a  few  ques- 
ions  on  Geography;  if  these  are  not  e- 
lough,  they  can  add  more  themselves. 

What  shape  is  the  world  ? 

How  is  it  proven  to  be  of  that  shape  ? 

How  do  the  people  stand  on  it? 

What  enables  them  to  stand  on  all  sides 
>f  it  ? 

When  it  is  sunrise  to  the  inhabitants  on 
ne  side  of  the  earth,  what  time  will  it  be 
o  those  on  the  opposite  side  ? 

What  are  Meridians? 

What  are  parallels  of  latitude? 

What  places  are  in  Nortli  latitude? 

What  in  South  latitude  ? 

What  is  Longitude? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  circle  23  1-2 
leg.  north  of  the  Equator  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  one  23  1-2 
leg.  south  of  it  ? 

What  is  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lie 
between  these  circles  called? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  circles  23 
L-2  deg  from  the  poles  ? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  two  districts 
jetween  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles  ? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  two  belts 
which  lie  between  the  Tropics  and  the 
Polar  circles? 

In  which  of  those  zones  do  you  live  ? 
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Why  is  the  weather  warmer  in  summer 
than  in  winter  ? 

Which  is  the  hottest,  a  district  ofbarren 
sandy  country,  or  one  that  is  covered  with 
vegetation  ? 

Why? 

I  would  advise  all  to  observe  in  which 
direction  his  shadow  falls  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Let  him  think  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  shadows  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  Temperate  zone  fall ;  whether  those 
of  the  people  in  the  Torrid  zone  always 
lie  in  the  same  direction  at  12  o’clock.  He 
might  employ  his  time  much  less  profita¬ 
bly,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  find  it 
very  pleasant. 

If  readers  have  perused  attentively  what 
has  been  said  under  the  head  of  Geogra¬ 
phy,  they  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
outline  of  the  science,  and  are  prepared  to 
go  to  the  study  of  it  from  globes,  maps  and 
books.  They  are  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night; 
with  the  shape,  positions  and  motions  of 
the  earth ;  with  the  mathematical  divisions 
of  it  by  meridians  and  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude. 

Knowing  something  of  climate,  it  will 
be  in  order  for  them  to  learri  what  are  the 
soils  and  productions  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  ;  also  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  indeed,  on  account  of 
the  last,  that  the  study  of  Geography  is  im¬ 
portant. 

Now,  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
outline,  1  would  recommend  that  you 
should  next  obtain  information  of  the  po¬ 
litical  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  doing 
this,  I  believe  you  will  find  an  advantage 
in  learning  the  names  and  directions  of 
principal  ranges  of  mountains ;  also  the 
sources  and  courses  of  large  rivers.  These, 
well  impressed  on  the  mind  will  be  of  great 
service  to  you,  when  you  come  to  the  de¬ 
tails.  For  example,  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  the  Allegany  mountains  cross 
North  America  in  a  north-east  and  south 
west  direction;  and  that  the  Mississippi 
river,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  runs  southerly  into  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico.  While  tracing  these  on  the 
map,  you  will  see  the  localities  of  the  grea¬ 
ter  part  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  You 
may  do  the  same  with  the  Andes  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Amazon  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  riv¬ 
ers  in  South  America;  and  so  of  other 
countries.  The  location  of  Volcanoes, 
and  principal  cities,  are  also  important  way- 
marks  in  the  study  of  Geography.  Never 
fail  to  think  of  all  places,  with  reference 
to  that  which  you  are  in  yourself. 

Astronomy. 

Charles, — In  our  last  conversation  we 
talked  about  the  different  appearances  of 
the  moon  and  the  cause  of  eclipses ,  all  of 
which  I  think  I  understand  pretty  well. 
Is  the  moon  supposed  to  be  of  any  use  to 
us, Resides  affording  us  light1? 

Jane. — It  is  not  known  how  far  the 
moon  is  of  use  to  us,  and  people  imagine 
differently  about  it.  Some  think  it  has 
influence  on  every  thing  upon  our  earth  ; 
they  plough,  plant  and  gather  by  the  time 
of  the  moon;  they  make  their  fences 
when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase,  that 
they  may  not  settle;  they  spread  their 
manure  when  it  is  waning,  or  on  the  de¬ 
crease,  that  it  may  lie  close  to  the  soil  or 
sink  into  it ;  indeed  they  do  little  without 
consulting  the  almanac  to  see  hoVv  it  is 
with  the  moon. 

C.  Do  those  persons  who  make  so 
much  account  of  the  moon’s  influences, 
Eay  that  it  is  from  something  they  think 
they  know  of  its  nature  that  these  effects 
are  produced ;  or  is  it  the  result  of  long 
observation  on  what  has  happened  in  the 
different  states  of  the  moon? 

J.  I  believe  they  profess  to  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  only. 

C.  So  far  as  you  know  them,  arc  they 
persons  who  would  be  likely  to  make 
close  observations  ? 

J.  I  think  not.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  mostly,  they  have  been  educated  to 
the  belief  in  the  influences  we  speak  of, 
and  this  would  incline  them  to  adopt  the 
opinion  on  less  evidence,  than  would  satis¬ 
fy  people  who  had  been  differently  taught. 

There  is  one  certain  influence  that  the 


moon  has  on  the  earth ;  f-.  this  experience 
is  alike  every  where,  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  make  observations ;  I  mean  the 
tides. 

C.  Tides?  what  are  they? 

J.  Risings  and  fallings  of  the  water  o! 
the  ocean. 

C.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

J.  The  water  of  the  sea  rises  and  falls 
twice  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  this 
always  happens  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
where  the  moon  is,  and  the  side  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the 
moon’s  attraction,  which  can  move  the 
water,  though  it  cannot  alter  the  shape  oi 
the  land. 

C.  How  is  it  known  that  the  water  oi 
the  ocean  rises  and  falls;  every  thing  on 
the  ocean  must  rise  and  fall  with  it,  how 
then,  can  it  be  known  that  it  rises  and 
falls  ? 

J.  It  is  at  the  shores  of  the  sea  that  the 
observations  are  made ;  there  they  can 
measure  how  much  higher  the  water  is  at 
one  time  in  the  day  than  at  another.  At 
Philadelphia  the  water  rises  from  four  to 
six  feet,  although  it  is  upwards  of  50  miles 
from  the  sea  and  though  the  sea  must  be 
considerably  lower  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  than  the  ground  at  the  city, 
or  the  river  could  not  run  into  it. 

C.  If  the  river  is  running  into  the  sea 
how  can  the  sea  run  into  the  river. 

J.  It  is  not  exactly  so.  The  swell  of 
the  sea  rather  stops,  or  dams  up  the  water 
of  the  river.  It  is  properlv  the  rise  of  the 
river  that  makes  the  tide  at  Philadelphia, 
but  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  the  cause  of  this 
rise.  Sometimes  the  two  currents  mix,  so 
that  the  water  is  saltish  a  good  distance 
from  the  sea. 

C.  But  if  the  moon’s  attraction  is  the 
cause  of  the  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  to  it,  how  is  the  tide  on  the  opposite 
side  accounted  for. 

J.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  make 
you  understand  what  astronomers  say 
about  this. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  a  center,  or 
middle  point  in  the  earth  and  that  the  mat- 


f  ter  of  the  glob"',  whether  water  or  earth, 
j  is  drawn  to  this  centre,  so  as  to  keep  up 
i  an  exact  bilajjbe  around  it.  Now  if  one 
side  be  drawn  ay/ay  from  this  centre  by 
the  action  of  the  moon,  the  other  side  must 
i  fall  away  as  much,  to  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Do  you  understand  this ! 

C.  I  think  1  see  it  may  be  so. 

J.  Then  you  see  as  much,  I  suspect  as 
any  body  can  see  about  it;  no  one  knows 
,  that  it  is  really  so. 

C.  But  how  is  it  with  the  water  at  other 
places  round  the  world  1 

J.  They  have  tides  every  where.  The 
tides  follow  the  moon  and  as  the  earth 
turns  every  side  to  the  moon  in  24  hours, 
they  have  tide  at  all  places. 

C.  How  are  the  waters  one  quarter  way 
round  the  world  from  where  the  moon  is  at 
any  time  ? 

J.  If  you  will  reflect  a  little,  you  can 
tell  that  yourself,  I  think.  The  water 
which  is  drawn  up  to  make  the  tide,  must 
come  from  some  other  place ;  what  would 
be  the  consequence  at  that  place  1 
C.  Why  that  the  water  would  be  low 
there.  And  is  that  the  easel  Have  they 
low  water  at  some  places  1 

J.  Yes.  There  is  just  enough  water 
in  the  ocean  to  rise  to  a  certain  height  at 
its  shores.  Now  if  the  water  be  drawn 
above  this  medium  height  at  one  place,  it 
must  fall  below  it  at  another ;  hence  they 
have  high  and  low  water  every  where, 
called  flow  and  ebb  tides. 

The  waters  do  not  rise  and  fall  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  earth  or  at  all  times  in 
the  same  place.  The  tides  are  higher  at 
full  and  new  moon,  than  at  any  other 
times ;  then  the  sun  and  moon  are  on  the 
same,  or  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  and  are 
thought  to  unite  their  attractions. 

C.  Well,  all  this  is  very  curious ;  I  won¬ 
der  when  I  shall  be  done  getting  new 
ideas. 

J.  Never  during  your  life  if  you  make 
>  good  use  of  your  senses  and  cultivate  the 
desire  to  get  useful  knowledge. 

C.  I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  both.  At 
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present  I  have  more  pleasure  in  getting 
new  ideas  than  in  eating  and  drinking. 

a  o 


B!ack-Peppcr. 

This  is  the  dried  berry  of  a  climbing 
plant  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies  and 
most  ofthe  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Its  stem  is  jointed  and  throws  out  roots 
at  every  joint.  Its  leaves  are  egg-shaped 
and  of  a  brown  colour ;  and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white. 

For  the  cultivation  of  pepper  they  mark 
the  fields  out  into  squares  of  about  sik 
feet.  The  plants  not  having’  sufficient 
strength  to  support  themselves  they  must 
have  poles;  for  this  purpose  they  use  a 
thorny  kind  of  shrub  from  which  the'ber 
ries  hang  down  in  clusters  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  grains,  ij’ They  are  attached  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  stalk  or  vine.  When 
young  they  are  green,  but  turfite  a  bright 
red  when  mature. 

After  the  berries  are  gathered,  they  are 
spread  in  the  sun,  which  dries,  blackens 
and  shrivels  them.  This  is  Black  pepper. 
White  pepper  is  the  same  berry,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  the  fruit  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  ripen  more  perfectly,  when  the  best 
berries  are  selected,  and  the  inside  skin 
stripped  off  To  enable  them  to  do  this, 
the  berries  are’steeped  for  several  days  in 
salt  water.  After  the  skins  are  taken  off 
they  are  dried  and  cleaned  for  use. 

Black  pepper  is  much  stronger  than 
white,  the  skin  being  the  most  pungent 
part;  and  probably  too,  the  white  loses 
some  of  its  acrid  particles  in  drying,  after 
the  skin  is  removed. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  made  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  well  known  Red  pepper.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Cayenne  where  it  is 
indigenous,  or  native. 

Education. 

By  turning  to  page  22  you  will  find 
the  article  “Old  and  New  ways,”  toward 
the  latter  part  of  which  Francis  and  Rich¬ 
ard  talked  of  improved  schools.  Many 
people  are  thinking  on  this  subject,  but 
they  have  not  yet  thought  enough  a- 
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bout  it,  or  told  their  thoughts  to  each 
other  sufficiently  to  have  agreed  upon  any 
plan.  Some  think  that  twenty  or  more 
men  in  a  place  should  join  together  and 
establish  schools  of  industry  and  science, 
such  as  the  boys  spoke  of  in  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to.  Others  think  it  would  be  best 
for  the  state  to  undertake  it  and  provide, 
as  soon  as  possible,  schools  of  this  kind  for 
all  its  children,  rich  and  poor.  They  say 
that  education  would  then  cost  less  money, 
that  it  would  be  better  than  that  which 
any  body  now  gets,  and,  best  of  all,  every 
body  would  get  it. 

There  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  Milton 
Northumberland  county  Pa.  in  which 
some  able  writers  are  now  giving  then- 
views  Gn  this  matter.  They  blame  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  has 
not  in  forty  years  done  any  thing  useful 
for  education,  and  they  call  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  very  bold  manner,  to  do  what 
the  constitution  requires  and  what  many 
citizens  expect  of  them. 

They  say  the  time  has  come  when 
something  efficient  should  be  done,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  public  mind  is  turned  toward 
the  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
any  thing,  must  be  increased  by  delay. 

They  say  it  has  been  found  by  calcula¬ 
tion  that  the  price  of  making  a  law  is  up¬ 
wards  of  five  hundred  dollars*  They  find 
that  there  have  been  186  laws  passed  in 
Pa.  since  1790,  relating  to  education,  and 
hence  discover  that  all  the  enactments  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  promoting  this  im¬ 
portant  object  have  cost  the  state  more 
Chan  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

They  find  too  that  the  Legislature  has 
given  upwards  of 240,000  dollars  to  colleges 
and  academies. 

They  have  calculated  the  compound  in¬ 
terest  on  the  sums  thus  expended  since 
1790,  and  find  it  to  be  more  than  811,000 
dollars. 

Besides  this,  there  have  been  grants  of 
70,000  acres  of  land  which  is  valued  at  one 
dollar  per  acre. 

All  these  together  amount  to  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  which  the 
state  has  given  in  forty-two  years  in  assist 


ing  to  give  education  to  those  who  needed 
no  assistance ;  and  which,  when  given  had 
a  certain  tendency  to  raise  those  who  got 
it  above  those  who  helped  to  furnish  the 
means  for  obtaining  it,  but  were  excluded 
by  their  circumstances^  from  participating 
in  its  benefits. 

After  all  this  expenditure,  they  say  that 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  children,  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  without  school 
ing. 

How  friendly  these  writers  may  be  to 
the  “Internal  improvement”  system,  they 
do  not  say,  but  they  contrast  the  willing¬ 
ness  which  legislators  have  shown  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  the  public  works,  with 
the  reluctance  they  have  evinced  to  raise 
a  fund  for  education.  They  say, 

“It  is  a  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  spent 
millions  upon  millions  to  make  canals, 
rail  roads,  turnpikes  and  bridges  and  yet 
she  says  she  is  too  poor  to  spend  the  one 
tenth  part  of  a  million  to  make  a  great  in¬ 
tellectual  highroad  through  the  under¬ 
standings  of  her  children  !  Heavens  ! 
what  logic  !  Does  she  think  her  citizens 
are  fools'!” 

I  am  fond  of  discussion,  and  having 
withal  a  little  appetite  for  truth,  that  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  best  reasoning 
which  could  be  offered  in  opposition  to  the 
foregoing. 

*The  pay  of  the  members  for  the  average 
time  spent  in  making  a  law,  is  above  this 
sum.  This  includes  mileage  &c. 


Composition  of  Bodies. 

In  former  numbers  something  was  said 
of  “Elementary  principles;”  we  will  now 
examine  how  some  of  those  simple  elements 
are  united  to  each  other  in  the  formation 
of  bodies  which  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  earthy  matters  which  are  best  known 
to  us. 

When  people  speak  of  soils  they  mean 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  deep  as  it  is 
usually  dug  or  ploughed.  At  that  depth 
there  is  always  a  portion  of  vegetable  mat- 
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ter  m  different  stages  of  decay  ;  so  that 
when  geologists  wish  to  know  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  earth  in  a  place,  they  dig  be¬ 
low  this  soil.  Dig  almost  where  they  will, 
they  find  the  earth  composed  of  Alumine, 
Silex,  Lime,  or  Magnesia,  or  a  part  or  all 
of  them  together.  It  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  ingredients  are  found  pure ; 
the  earth  almost  every  where  has  some  co¬ 
lor  ;  this  it  derives  from  a  metallic  sub¬ 
stance,  mostly  from  iron.  The  red  or  yel¬ 
low  appearance  of  dirt  thrown  out  of  wells 
and  cellars,  and  indeed  nearly  all  of  what 
is  called  clay  is  owing  to  rust,  or  oxide  of 
iron  in  It.  If  it  feels  sharp  and  gritty  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  Silex,  in  the,  form  of 
little  grains  of  sand ;  if  soft  and  greasy, 
Magnesia  constitutes  a  considerable  part ; 
if  on  being  wetted,  it  forms  a  tough  mud, 
Alumine  abounds  in  it.  Lime  is  not  plen¬ 
ty  in  loose  earth ;  it  is  mostly  formed  into 
stone. 

Land  is  good  or  bad  in  proportion  as 
these  elements  are  properly  mixed  togeth¬ 
er  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
Those  which  contain  Lime  are  mostly  pro¬ 
ductive;  Magnesian  lands  much  less  so; 
if  soils  are  very  sandy,  the  rain  water  pas¬ 
ses  through  them  so  readily,  that  plants 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture ;  if  they  are 
principally  clay,  the  water  is  retained  too 
long  and  injures  the  roots. 

The  stones  and  rocks  which  are  on  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  composed 
of  the  same  materials  united  in  various 
ways.  White  flint,  so  common  almost  ev¬ 
ery  where,  is  nearly  all  Silex,  whether  it 
bo  in  small  pebbles  or  large  rocks.  Slates 
on  which  we  mark,  and  with  which  houses 
arc  covered,  are  found  in  large  masses  of 
rock,  and  contain  much  Alumine.  Soap 
stone  has  a  large  portion  of  Magnesia  in 
its  composition.  Limestone  and  Marble 
are  chiefly  Lime. 

Mineralogists  have  a  variety  of  names 
for  bodies  which  are  compounded  of  simple 
elements,  such  as  Mica,  Talc,  Feldspar, 
Hornblende,  &c. 

In  100  parts  of  Mica  there  are  48  of 
Silex,  34  Alumine,  9  Potash,  4  oxide  of 
iron.  Feldspar  consists  of  Silex  64,  Alu- 
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mine  20,  Potash  14,  Lime  2.  Hornblcnd 
contains  Silex  47,  Alumine  26,  Lime  8,' 
Magnesia  2,  Iron  15.  Particles  of  these 
bodies  adhering  together  in  masses,  have 
other  names  ;  for  example  Quartz,  Feld- 
par  and  Mica  united,  constitute  Granite. 
The  addition  of  Hornblende  makes  Sienite. 
Gneiss,  differs  from  them  only  in  the 
proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  that 
they  appear  in  it  rather  in  strata  or  layers 
than  in  grains. 

Grammar. 

Son. — I  fear  I  shall  not  be  much  the 
better  of  grammar;  I  have  been  learning 
it  a  long  time  now,  and  I  know  scarcely 
any  thing  of  what  if.  means. 

Father. — I  doubt  whether  you  apply 
to  it  as  diligently  as  you  do  to  your  other 
studies. 

S.  I  know  I  do  not.  I  wish  very  much 
to  learn  it,  because  my  mother  and  you 
and  all  my  friends  are  desirous  that 
I  should,  but  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on  it ; 
right  while  I  am  trying  to  commit  my  task 
to  memory,  I  am  thinking  about  something 
else.  I  can  keep  my  eyes  on  the  grammar 
lesson,  but  not  my  mind. 

F.  This  will  not  be  so  after  you  under¬ 
stand  enough  of  it  to  made  it  interesting. 

I  suppose  you  have  permitted  yourself  to 
dislike  the  study,  because  you  are  discour¬ 
aged  at  your  slow  progress.  If  that  is  the 
case  you  will  not  understand  it  soon. 

S.  I  cannot  say  that  I  dislike  it,  but  I  am 
discouraged.  I  know  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Verbs,  Adjectives  and  Prepositions;  but  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  about  Participles, 
Adverbs  and  Interjections. 

I  can  tell  the  difference  between  nouns 
singular  and  plural,  mostly,  but  nothing 
about  their  case.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
case  of  a  noun  means. 

F.  It  means  the  situation  that  a  noun  is 
in,  in  the  sentence;  *A  noun  is  said  to  be 
in  the  nominative  case  when  it  is  the  agent 
which  performs  the  action  spoken  of;  for 
example,  “John  loves  James ;”  here  John 
is  nominative  case  because  he  is  the 
agent  who  performs  the  act  of  loving,  and 
James  is  objective  case,  because  the  act  of 
loving,  terminates  on  him,  or  has  him 
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for  its  object.  That  you  may  see  it  more 
clearly,  we  will  transpose  the  sentence, 
thus,  James  loves  John;  James  is  now 
nominative,  and  John  objective  for  the 
Same  reasons  as  before,  namely,  that  now 
James  is  the  person  who  acts,  and  John 
receives  the  action. 

S.  T  see  how  it  is  here,  but  I  fear  I  shall 
3*  not  be  able  to  see  it  in  other  sentences ; 
I  will  try  however.  I  am  ignorant  about 
the  person  of  nouns,  too ;  I  cant  understand 
what  it  means, 

F.  When  you  speak,  you  are  the  first 
person ;  the  person  you  speak  to,  is  the 
Second ;  and  the  person  or  thing  you  speak 
of,  is  the  third.  It  is  the  same  if  another 
person  speaks,  he  is  first  person,  and  if  he 
speaks  to  another  person  of  you,  then  you 
are  third  person ;  so  you  see  you  are  first, 
second  or  third  person,  according  as  you 
speak,  are  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of. 

S.  I  understand  this  pretty  well  now, 
but  when  we  get  to  parsing  in  the  class  I 
shall  forget  it ;  there  are  so  many  other 
things  to  be  attended  to  that  I  become  con¬ 
fused  ;  it  seems  as  if  they  were  all  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  my  mind  so  that  I  can 
come  at  nothing  which  I  want  at  any 
time. 

F.  Learn  one  thing  at  a  time.  You 
will  do  no  good  unless  you  get  clear  ideas 
of  what  you  are  learning,  and  this  can 
only  be  done,  by  examining  things  singly. 
For  instance  nouns  are  in  the  nominative 
case  when  they  are  agents;  objective 
case  when  they  are  objects.  Think  of  no¬ 
thing  else  belonging  to  grammar  until 
you  have  made  a  sufficient  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  to  impress  this  on  your  mind.  If 
you  pursue  this  course  it  will  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you  and  you  will  be  enabled  to 
tell  which  are  the  agents  and  objects  in  a 
whole  page  of  a  book,  with  ease.  Do  the 
same  with  the  person  of  nouns  and  every 
other  part  of  grammar. 

S.  Of  the  persons,  moods  and  tenses  of 
verbs,  I  know  nothing  further  than  that 
there  are  such  words.  In  the  first  place, 
I  see  nb  use  in  saying  that  an  ac¬ 
tion  has  person.  A  person  performs  an  ac¬ 
tion,  but  how  can  the  action  have  person  ! 


F.  it  has  not:  but  it  must  be  performed 
by  a  person,  and  he  musi  be  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  person  v\  ho  performs  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  our  language, 
each  of  these  has  a  verb  suited  to  it,  and 
to  use  the  verb  which  iswtauc^tQ  express 
the  action  of  the  first  person,  idtexpress  the 
action  of  the  second,  is  not. grammar.  For 
example  I,  (the  first  person)  love  ;  Thou, 
(the  second  person)  lovest;  He,  (the  sec¬ 
ond  person)  loves.  It  would  have  made 
the  languag'e  easier  to  say  I  love,  thou 
love,  he  love ;  or  I  loves,  thou  loves,  he 
loves,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  same  might 
be  said  about  the  singular  and  plural  num¬ 
ber  of  verbs.  It  would  do  as  well  to  say 
he  love,  they  love,  as  he  loves,  they  love, 
if  we  were  accustomed  to  it;  but  we  must 
take  the  language  as  we  find  it;  when 
men  conclude  it  will  be  better  they  will 
make  it  more  simple. 

S.  I  perceive  how  what  I  never  did 
before  ;  it  is  so,  because  it  is  so.  I  was 
looking  for  a  reason,  and  if  I  understand 
you  there  is  none;  it  might  have  been 
some  other  way,  and  it  would  then  have 
done  as  well,  I  believe  they  call  such  tilings 
arbitrary,  do  they  not! 

F.  Yes;  which  means  by  authority,  with¬ 
out  rule,  with  whim,  caprice  ;  and  let  me' 
here  remind  you  that  all  names  of  things 
and  actions  are  arbitrary.  There  is  no 
meaning  in  the  word  Horse  until  we  give 
it  a  meaning  by  applying  it  to  that  animal ; 
the  Germans  call  the  same  animal  Pferd,’ 
which  is  just  as  arbitrary.  We  say  the 
horse  trots,  but  there  is  no  natural  fitness 
in  the  word,  to  express  that  action  of  th$> 
horse,  for  the  germans  say  he  traps. 

S.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  about 
mood  that  I  can  understand  1 

F.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  that,  as 
respectable  grammarians  differ  in  their 
opinions  about  mood;  some  have  three, 
some  four  and  others  five  moods;  but  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them  all,  we  can  see  that  ac¬ 
tions  are  spoken  of  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  a  ( 
thing  is  thus  and  so,  or  it  is  asked  whether 
it  be  thus  and  so,  in  both  cases  the  verb 
has  the  same  form,  and  is  called  by  all 


grammarians  Indicative  mood,  as  you  go, 
will  you  go !  When  a  command  is 
given,  as  go  you,  it  is  called  Imperative 
aiood  ;  and  where  it  is  connected  in  thought 
,vith  some  other  verb,  as  I  intend  to  go,  it 
is  said  to  be  Infinitive. 

P.  Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of 
comparison.  I  do  not  understand  this  as 
well  as  I  would  wish ;  can  you  explain  it 
to  me  1 

F.  I  think  I  can.  A  thing  is  good,  that 
s  considered  by  itself,  is  absolutely  good, 
this  is  the  positive  degree.  If  we  compare 
t  with  another  thing  which  differs  from  it 
in  quality,  it  is  better  than  that  other  tiling, 
)r  that  is  better  than  it.  This  is  the  Com¬ 
parative  degree.  If  it  is  superior  in  quality 
to  sevefal  other  tilings ;  itis  best  or  Super¬ 
lative. 


Review. 

The  present  number  contains  the  dia¬ 
logue  between  little  Sally  Meartwell  and 
her  mother.  I  think  it  very  pretty  and 
instructive,  but  like  many  pretty  things, 
ihere  are  errors  so  skilfully  or  carelessly 
bended  with,  its  beauties,  that  without 
lue  cafe,  the  reader  will  be  less  of  a  re¬ 
publican  in  feeling,  after  than  before  the 
reading. 

When' We  esteem  ourselves  wise  enough, 
we  do  not  desire  to  know  more.  When 

r  circumstances  are  deemed  good  enough 
use  no  exertions  to  better  them.  Those 
who  think  the  social  system,  as  itis  called, 
is  based  on  right  principles,  strive  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  conformity  with  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  would  be  correct  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  were  known  to  be  intrinsically  good, 
but  on  no  other  condition ;  for  if  we  im¬ 
agine  a  social  system  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  adverse  to  the  happiness  of  man,  de¬ 
viations  from  its  requirings  and  permis¬ 
sions  could  alone  procure  us  the  good  we 
are  in  pursuit  of.  The  quality  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  tested  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  rule  will  work  both 
ways.  Let  us  try  it.  If  we  ought  to  con- 
ine  our  expenses  within  our  income,  then 
nay  we  extend  them  to  the  limits  of  that 
ncome 
vriter 


ses  may  equal  our  income,  then  must  that 
income  be  forthcoming  to  cover  the  expen¬ 
ses.  The  only  reason  why  the  aristocra¬ 
cy  any  where  are  excusable  for.  living 
more  luxuriously  than  their  wealth-produ¬ 
cing  neighbours,  is  that  they  have  incomes, 
that  is  money  coming  in ;  and  the  only 
reason  why  non-producers  should  have  mo¬ 
ney  coming  in,  is  that  they  may  livodux- 
uriously. 

Little  Sally  says,  “but  why  shoul/i  not 
papa  be  as  rich  as  any  body  else  1  T  am 
sure  he  deserves  it  as  well.” 

If  merit  does  not  constitute  a  legitimate- 
claim  to  the  comforts  of  life,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apportion  them  upon  principle.  ' 
But  the  mother  in  the  dialogue  leaves  all 
to  accident.  Because  Mr.  Pemberton  hap¬ 
pens  (not  by  any  useful  exertion  of  his 
own)  to  bo  rich,  he  is  entitled  to  a  coach ; 
because  Jones  does  not  happen  to  be  rich, 
and  has  nothing  but  his  daily  labour  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  he  must  be  content  with  a  scan¬ 
ty  pittance  of  “brown  bread”  to  eat,  and 
“rags”  to  cover -himself. 

It  is  well  for  people  to  be  resigned  to 
their  conditions  however  painful  they  may 
be ;  but  where  their  unhappiness  arises 
from  wrong  social  arrangements,  they 
should  only  be  advised  to  bear  them  until 
they  can  be  remedied.  To  sit  down  con¬ 
tentedly  and  endure  that  which  could  be 
changed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  is 
only  wrong  because  man,  who  can  unmake 
it,  has  made  it  so,  is  not  virtuous  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  stupifying  apathy.  “It  is  so,” 
is  no  reason  that  it  ought  to  he  so. 

If  Mr.  White  spends  his  time  in  so 
useful  a  profession  as  baking  bread,  he 
ought  to  have  as  comfortable  things  for 
himself  and  those  who  are  de/pendant  on 
him,  as  any  body  else.  Mx  Shape  an$ 
his  family  should  be  equally1  well  prev' 
for,  fir?  the  same  reason.  We  eje  „r.<ae^ 
fornqed  of  Mr.  Meanwell’a  rer.^  -u.u  m* 
whence  he  derives  them,  h/>-  .  ~eSj,  nor 
"are  not  as  good  at  least:  •,  C;  ’i’ns 

Pemberton,  I  should  rrnt  i  ^  °f 
pect  them  much,  if  u.b,  a^°  res- 
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ie;  this  is  the  tacit  admission  of  the  j  society  which  was  realb  '  a  ° f 

r  of  the  dialogue.  But  if  our  expen-  /pen.:  iO  b-btw  of  equa  Yv  y''™  0Urs  pUr' 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Botany. 

W e  are  promised  a  series  of  articles  on 
Botany,  by  the  writer  of  the  following. 
They  purport  to  be  letters  from  S.  to  her 
friend  Mary.— Ed, 

My  Hear  Mary, 

Among  all  the  studies  that  have  en¬ 
gaged  your  attention,  that  of  Botany 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
yet  I  Know  of  none  more  deserving  of 
your  notice ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  stud¬ 
ies  of  nature,  you  will  not  only  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  science,  which  of  its¬ 
elf  is  a  delightful  one,  but  will  be  led  to 
examine  for  yourself,  the  objects  that  sur¬ 
round  you,  and  thus  bring  into  use  the 
faculties  yon  possess  for  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge — that  derived  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  You  must  already  have  ob¬ 
served  a  difference  in  the  appearance  and.- 
properties  of  plants  and  that  many  that  are 
different,  have  yet  in  many  respects  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other ;  thus  the  apple 
blossom,  on  account  of  its  resembling  a 
rose,  has  been  called  Rosaceous,  meaning 
like  a  rose,  and  the  tulip,  from  the  form  of 
the  flower,  is  called  Lilaceous,  like  a  lily. 
This  likeness  or  resemblance  of  flowers 
has  been  employed  in  their  arrangement 
into  families  and  orders,  this  arrangement 
is  called  the  Natural  Method.  Tlie  arti¬ 
ficial  or  Linnean  System,  is  the  one  to 
which  I  shall  principally  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  as  being  the  most  simple  and  easy 
tocomprehend.  It  is  not  here  as In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  classification  that  those  which  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  are  classed  together ;  it  often 
happens  that  those  which  are  in  appear¬ 
ance  the  most  different,  are  brought  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  same  class  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  same  order.  This  arrangement  de-^ 
pends  upon  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  There  are  little 
thread-like  organs  which  grow  up  through 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  are  common 
to  all  flowers  in  a  natural  state,  though 
they  are  often  changed  by  cultivation  ;  on 
this  account,  wild  flowers,  or  those  that 


ate  produced  every  year  from  the  seed, 
are  the  most  proper  for  botanical  study. 

Before  attempting  a  description  of  the 
classes  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you 
some  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  flower,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
There  are,  upon  most  plants,  not  less  than 
three  kinds  of  leaves,  during  the  time  of 
flowering,  in  which  case  it  seems  necessa¬ 
ry  to  have  some  means  of  distinguishing 
them.  The  green  leaves  of  the  plant, 
which  are  the  most  numerous  and  of  the 
longest  continuance,  We  call  leaves,  the 
flower  leaves  are  called  petals,  and  those 
that  surround  the  flower  before  it  is  blown 
and  afterwards  appear  below  it,  are  called 
the  calyx.  All  the  petals  taken  together 
are  called  the  corolla.  The  top  of  the 
flower  stalk  {peduncle)  is  called  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  stamens  consist  of  two  parts, 
the  slender  thread  and  the  filament  and 
the  little  krfab  or  ball  at  the  end  called  the 
anther.  The  pistil  may  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  them  by  observing  that  it 
grows  out  of  a  swelled  base,  or  appears  to 
grow  out  of  a  little  kndb  instead  Of  having 
it  at  the  top,  though  sometimes  they  have 
it  at  both  top  and  bottom.  In  fixing  the 
names  of  these  parts  upon  your  memory', 
you  would  do  well  to  procure  a  flower  with 
which  to  compare  them.  I  hope  in  my 
next  to  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
classes  and  perhaps  some  of  the  orders. 

S.-  y 

There  was  lately  a  traveling  Menagerie 
in  th  s  city.  As  might  be  expected,  I  en¬ 
couraged  the  scholars  to  see  the  exhibition* 
and  on  their  return,  while  memory  was 
fresh,  to  write  descriptions  of  the  animals 
that  most  engaged  their  attention.  Six¬ 
teen  of  us  went  together  and  spent  between 
two  and  three  hours  in  busy  examination' 
of  the  collection. 

I  selected  the  following  from  the  article! 
handed  in. — Ed. 

Mr.  Gilbert, 

When  we  were  at  the  show  the  other 
day,  I  took  notice  that  some  were  engaged 
in  looking  at  the  Elephant,  some  thought 


,the  -Rhinoceros  the*  greatest  curiosity, 
,  some  praised  the  Lion,  and  others  thought 
the  tiger  more  fierce  than  he.  I  was 
pleased  with  all  of  them,  but  I  thought  the 
Leopard  was  the  prettiest  animal  in  the 
collectipn.  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  say 
it  is  of  the  cqt  kind,  for  its  shape  and  its 
motions  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  cat ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  beautifully 
colored  in  my  life.  The  brown  is  very 
rich,  ,  and  the  jet  black  rings  which  are  so 
regular  overthe  whole  body  and  head,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  shining  gloss  of  the  whole, 
make  it  surpass  any  animal  I  have  seen. 
If  the  Leopard  were  gentle  like  the  dog,  I 
should  think  almost  every  family  that 
could  afford  it,  would  have  one,  but  from 
some  crooked  faces  he  made  at  the  keep¬ 
er,  I  suspect  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust 
him.  I/T. 

Respected  Teacher, 

You  requested  us  to  choose  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  we  were  most  interested  with,  or 
such  as  we  thought  we  could  describe  the 
best,  write  what  we  observed  and  hand 
it  in  for  the  Inciter.  The  animal  that  I 
had  intended  to  write  about  has  been.chosen 
by  one  of  my  schoolmates,  and  I  did  not 
examine  any  of  the  others  close  enough  to 
describe  them.  I  will  just  say  that  the 
three  legged  animals  in  the  company,  the 
Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  and  the  Camel 
are  each  more  homely  than  I  could  have 
imagined  without  seeing  them.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  which  was  the  most 
homely.  nmw 

The  Rhinoceros,  low  and  broad,  with 
his  skin,  hard  as  a  board,  lying  in  folds 
over  him,  and  a  bump  on  his  nose,  was  the 
most  stupid  looking  creature  I  ever  saw ; 
but  dull  as  he  is,  the  keeper  took  good  care 
not  to  venture  too  near  him,  and  there  was 
need  enough,  for  several  times  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  run  at  those  who  passed  by  him,  and 
his  motions  were  quicker  than  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  clumsy  appearance.  I 
did  not  feel  too  safe  though  his  chain  was 
so  strong. 

The  Efephant  was  not  so  large  as  one 
or  two  that  have  been  here  before,  nor  so 


'  gentle ;  one  of  the  keeper*  »aid  he  would 
not  like  to  trust  strangers  too  near  him  if 
he  were  not  by  to  keep  the  animal  in  or¬ 
der. 

I  thought  camels  were  brown  ;  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  of  a  white  camel  before. 
If  they  all  have  such  pointed  bunches  on 
their  backs,  I  cant  see  how  they  fasten 
loads  on  them,  and  besides  I  should  not 
think  the  creature  is  strong  ;  but  he  looks 
very  good  humored  and  a  little  sorrowful ; 
I  felt  something  like  pity  for  him,  but  I 
have  said  enough  about  them,  unless  I  had 
examined  them  more  minutely. 

II  '  £  H- 

Friend  Giibert, 

1  suppose  you  will  not  think  my  taste 
very  good,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  Mena¬ 
gerie  that  entertained  me  more  than  the 
Monkeys  and  their  tricks.  There  was 
one  about  as  large  as  a  small  sized  cat,  who 
was  as  busy  as  a  nailer  cracking  nuts  with 
a  stone  that  I  guess  would  weigh  a  couple 
of  pounds.  The  little  chap  had  to  strain 
pretty  hard  to  lift  it,  and  several  times  the 
nut  shot  away  when  the  stone  came  down 
upon  it;  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  how 
disappointed  he  looked,  and  a  little  angry 
too,  I  thought,  at  the  boys  who  laughed  at 
him. 

When  they  brought  in  the  first  poney 
he  seemed  too  small  to  be  a  horse,  but 
when  the  other  came  into  the  ring,  I 
thought  of  the  man  who  said  of  something 
he  saw,  that  it  was  “twice  as  little”  as  an¬ 
other  thing  he  had  been  speaking  of. 

It  is  very  strange  that  they  can  learn  a 
horse  to  do  what  the  brown  poney  did,  but 
more  strange  that  a  monkey  can  perform 
the  part  of  a  rider  so  well.  I  suspect  you 
do  not  think  the  time  very  well  spent  in 
training  animals  to  do  tilings  which  are 
of  no  use  to  them  nor  us.  L- 

Mr.  Gilbert,  i 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
Lion,  and  as  their  size  and  disposition  dif¬ 
fer  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  I 
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shall  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the 
one  we  saw  yesterday. 

As  well  as  I  coulA  judge,  be  was  from 
five  to  six  feet' in  length,  and  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  height,  his  countenance 
was  fierce  and  bold,  as  naturalists  have  al¬ 
ways  represented  it,  but  lie  appeared  more 
gentle  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect, 
as  he  suffered  the  keeper  to  enter  his  cage 
without  showing  any  disposition  to  molest 
him. 

His  mane,  of  which  he  Led  cm  abundant 
supply,  was  of  a  dark  brown,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  hair  a  dirty  yellow  color. 

The  Lion  is  a  native  of  both  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  ho  is 
said  to  attdin  to  the  greatest  sice.  T5. 

The  Bengal  Tisrer. 

'  The  tiger  surpasses  the  lion  in  beauty, 
but  is  interior  in  strength.  He  is  a  native 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  never  can  he  tamed, 
but  is  carried  about  as  a  show.  He  resem¬ 
bles  a  cat  in  shape,  and  partakes  very  much 
of  its  manners,  and  nature.  The  animal 
is  of  a  savage  nature,  is  not  satisfied  with 
enough  to  eat,  but  destroys  more  than  he 
can  consume.  He  is  so  formidable  that  he 
is  ready  to  attack  the  lion  and  fight  dread¬ 
ful  battles  with  him,  though  the  latter 
mostly  gets  the  advantage  of  him.  This 
animal  has  streaks  running  in  the  direction 
of  his  ribs;  his  eyes  are  fierce  and  his  tail 
long.  He  can  carry  away  an  animal  much 
larger  than  himself 

People  have  different  modes  of  catching 
him,  one  of  which  is  to  ride  on  an  elephant 
to  the  places  which  tigers  frequent,  and 
when  one  springs  out.  to<?K3ot  him. 

Evening.  wE  . 

The  shower  is  over  and  the  su:i  i,s  ■  set¬ 
ting  behind  the  western  mountains  and 
tinges  the  clouds  with  many  beautiful  co¬ 
lors. 

The  brilliant  rainbow  that  lately  adorned 
the  sky  is  now  almost  fn visible.  The 
shadows  of  the  trees -are  growing  longer; 
the  shades  of  evening  affigfast  closing  over 
the  landscape  and  evejBfcing  is  going  to 
rest.  The  birds  are  nestling  in  tire  boughs 

of  the  trees  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  s;  .!c 


of  the  earth  arc  collecting  round  the 
cheerful  firesides. 

The  wind  blows  eoo*l  from  the  west ; 
hosts  of  stars  are  twinkling  and  the  bright 
moon  is  just  rising  above  the  tall  trees  in 
the  east,  and  the  waves  of  the  river  which 
were  lately  so  dark,  now  glisten  beneath 
its  mild  rays.  J\  p. 

— - - - - 

SELECTIONS.  ,N\ 
_ Ns 

There  is  something  particularly  peace¬ 
ful  in  this  tale.  It  may  be  too  simple  for 
those  in  whom  the  feelings  of  gentleness 
and  kindness  have  never  been  cultivated. 
Such  as  have  them  developed,  will  find 
an  interest  in  tire  peace  inspiring  scenes 
of  the  village  school. 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  pity  in  the 
case  of  the  adult  whose  early  life  had  no¬ 
thing  in  it  which  is  brought  to  his  fnind 
by  a  perusal  of  this  tale.  He  must  indeed 
have  been  unfavourably  surrounded,  who 
lias  now  none  of  those  tendering  reminis- 
ences,  which  call  forth  sympathy  with  the 
incidents  of  the  story. 

Is  there  any  one  who  has  not  some  little 
“Elmwood”  of  his  own]  Some  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
childhood, which  dispose  him  to  gentleness, 
and  incline  him  to  regret  that  in  subse¬ 
quent  life  he  lost  the  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  that  artless  season  ]—  Ed. 

The  School. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  go  into  a  school 
where  good  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

Ho  you-see  that  white  house  just  peep¬ 
ing  out  beyond  the  orchard.  That  is  our 
village'schcol  house,'  and  the  other  white 
cottage  beyond  is  where  the  good  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simkins  live.  This  couple  teach 
our  dear  little  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simkins  were  once  rich 
and  livedin  afine  house.  They  were  made 
poor  by  bad  men,  and  came  to  Elmwood. 
Because  they  were  wise  and  good,  other 
good  people  helped  them,  and  put  them 
in  that  snug  house. 

\  ou  have  come  here  to  go  to  school  and 
.  must  love  and  obey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
i  ms.  We  will  walk  up  the  lane  by  the 
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church,  and  look  at  the  col Age  end  the 
school  liouse.  There  is  no  schcul  to-day, 
and  we  may  see  Mr.  Si  in  kins  in  his  gar¬ 
den. 

I  was  a  boy  often  years  old.  wl.en  my 
friend,  not  much  older,  took  me  to  see  the 
church,  the  school  housg  and  the  white 
cottage  of  Elmwood.  1  still  think  I  see 
the  white-haired  teacher  and  his  white 
haired  wife  amid  their  garden  or  their 
school.  Let  me  then  give  you  a  short  story 
,of  the  people  and  the  place. 

No  matter  in  what  state  Eimwood  was 
.placed.  It  was  a  small  village  along  the 
.slope  of  a  hill,  round  which  ran  a  clear 
brook:  About  thirty  neat  houses  straggled 
in  one  street,  amid  orchards,  meadows, 
gardens  and  fields. 

A  pretty  bank,  west  of  the  village  was 
covered  with  trees,  except  where  stood  the 
.church. 

By  the  edge  of  the  wood,  on  one  side  of 
the  lane  from  the  village,  rose  the  school 
house,  and  on  the  other  the  peaceful  home 
of  the  teacher. 

It  was  a  summer’s  evening,  in  June, 
that  myself  and  friend  strolled  up  the 
lane.  The  snow  white  fence  before  his 
house,  and  wicket  gate  are  now  before  me, 
with  the  mild  face  of  tbs  beloved  Mr. 
Simkins,"  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  at  the 
door.  He  was  not  cross  nor  proud.  He 
called  us  to  him.  Oh,  lean  yet  feel  his 
warm  hand  on  my  head. 

He  told  me  to  come  to  school  and  be  a 
good  boy.  Mrs.  Simkins  gave  us  each  a 
rose. 

We  went  to  school.  There  were  two 
rooms,  one  for  the  little  boys  and  another 
for  the  little  girls.  Nice  drawers  for 
their  books,  pens,  ink,  slates,  pencils  and 
rulers.  How  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
such  clean  pretty  children  coming  up 
the  lane.  When  our  tasks  were  done,  we 
had  leave  to  go  out  and  play  on  the  green 
grass  under  the  green  trees. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simkins  had  lived  so  long 
and  kept  their  school  so  many  years  at 
Elmwood,  that  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as 
well  as  their  little  ones,  had  learned  to 
read  write  and  be  good  at  the  same  school- 
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On  Sunday  morning  too,  how  pretty  it 
was  for  us  all  to  go  to  church. 

There  we  saw  the  face  and  heard  the 
voice  of  another  good  man  saying,  “suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not.’’  We  were  all  so  happy, 
There  was  no  noise  at  Elmwood.  There 
was  joy;  every  one  was  kind  and  gay. 
Each  day  was  a  holiday.  How  sweet  it 
was  to  go  ,to  school.  How  sweet  it  was 
to  go  to  church.  How  sweet  it  was  to  go  to 
play. 

Indeed,  so  much  of  goodness,  and  so 
very  little  that  was  bad,  come  in  my  sight 
or  hearing,  that  I  hardly  thought  of  any 
person  but  who  was  kind,  cheerful  and 
good.  • 

The  houses,  gardens,  trees,  the  church, 
the  school  house,  and  the  limpid  brook, 
shared  my  affections.  My  acquaintance 
and  friendship  extended  to  half  a  dozen 
dogs  who  followed  the  children  to  school- 

Thus  time  passed.  To  my  eyes  r.o 
change  was  effected  in  my  beloved  teach¬ 
er,  or  his  equally  beloved  wife.  All  the 
grief  which  seemed  to  reach  any  of  us,, 
was  the  departure  of  such  of  our  school' 
fellows  who  left  us ;  but  that  was  made  up 
by  new  ones. 

In  all  the  five  years  I  lived  at  Elmwood, 
except  two  or  three  very  young  children, 
death  had  not  taken  away  any  ofthe  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village. 

I  was  to  stay  there  one  year  more,  and 
thought  the  future  seasons  would  follow 
as  the  past.  It  was  a  fine  Sunday  in  June, 
only  a  few  days  over  five  years  since  I  had 
first  came  to  Elmwood.  We  were  all  as 
heretofore  at  church,  I  sat  between  Mr- 
and  Mrs.  Simkins.  The  service  was  gone 
through,  but  before  it  was  done,  some  off 
the  older  persons  perceived  that  the  teach¬ 
er  was  ill. 

I  knew  sickness  alone  by  name,  but 
seeing  an  old  man  of  the  village  enter  the 
pew,  and  take  Mr.  Simkins  by  the  hand,  I 
felt  a  distress  I  never  knew  before.  The 
couple  were  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  village.  Every  one  crowded 
around,  and  that  Mr.  Simkins  was  very  ill, 
soon  set  the  children  to  sobbing.  My 
tears  fell  for  the  first  time. 


He  \va9  earned  home  and  laid  on  his 
bed.  The  first  words  he  spoke,  was  when 
his  aged  and  trembling’  partner,  of  sixty- 
two  years,  sat  down  by  him  and  clasped 
his  fine  but  withered  hand.  He  reached 
the  other  to  the  preacher,  and  faintly 
.breathed  these  words:  I  thank  .thee  my 
God,  my  work  on  earth  is  dene. 

None  but  himself  and  his  best  wordly 
friend,  thought  his  danger  real.  His  calm 
and  temperate  life,  of  nearly  ninety  years, 
ga.ve  hope  of  longer  life.  Only  the 
day  before  and  he  was  hale,  as  in  years 
gone  by. 

Nearly  forty  children,  from  four  or  five 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  then  jp  the 
village,  who  regarded  him  and*  his  wife 
with  a  love  sincere,  and  who  flocked  with 
eager  haste,  on  Monday  morning  to  the 
green  hill,  but  the  school  house  was  shut. 
We  lingered  in  sadness.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  smallest  boy  or  girl,  felt  the  least 
inclined  to  play. 

Some  of  us  that  were  the  oldest,  went 
to  the  house  and  as  we  entered  the  sweet 
garden,  the  door  opened,  and  the  old  man 
who  had  entered  the  pew  the  day  before, 
came  out.  The  tears  were  falling  down 
bis  aged  cheeks. 

My  dear  boys,  he  observed  to  us,  your 
father,  your  teacher,  your  friend  is  gone 
to  rest.  You  will  see  him  no  more,  until 
you  meet  him  where  death  enters  not. 
Go  not  in  my  children.  I  fear,  but  why 
should  I  fear,  that  Mrs.  Simkins  and  her 
husband  will  lie  in  one  grave. 

A  few  more  hours,  and  all  that  was  left 
of  our  beloved  friends,  were  laid  cold  be¬ 
side  each  other.  Their  little  flock  silently 
retired  to  their  dwellings.  The  houses  in 
Elmwood  were  shut ;  the  labourer  ceased 
his  toil  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  seemed 
to  be  sad  and  solemn. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

Years  had  passed  away  since  grief  so 
deep  had  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Elmwood.  The  morning  came 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simkins  were  to 
be  seen  no  more.  Their  pupils  calmly 
entered  into  their  once  delightful  home  ; 


these  pupiis  were  almost  the  whole  people 
of  the  village,  old  and^oung. 

The  sweet  smile  that  had  ever  dwelt 
upon  their  lips  death  could  not  change. 

Few  tears  were  shed.  We  took  our 
last  look,  our  last  kiss,  and  the  shroud  was 
closed. 

Nature  itself  seemed  to  respect  the 
sleep  of  the  good.  The  winds  breathed 
soft;  the  clouds  in  fleeces  veiled  the  sun, 
as  in  silence  we  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
church  yard.  Our  truly  good  preacher 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  The  cof¬ 
fins  were  lowered,  and  the  crumbling 
earth,  and  heart-felt  sobs  .closed  the  scene. 


Different  Stations  in  Life. 

Little  Sally  Meanwell  had  been  one  day 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Harriet,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Pemberton.  The  evening  pro¬ 
ving  rainy,  she  was  sent  home  in  Mr. 
Pemberton’s  coach ;  and  on  her  return  the 
following  conversation  passed  between 
her  and  her  mother. 

Mother. — Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  visit. 

Sally. — Oh  yes,  mamma,  very  pleasant ; 
you  cannot  think  what  a  great  many  fine 
things  I  have  seen.  And  then,  it  is  so 
charming  to  ride  in  a  coach  ! 

M.  I  suppose  Miss  Harriet  showed  you 
all  her  playthings. 

S.  Oh  yes,  such  fine  large  dolls,  60 
smartly  dressed,  as  I  neyer  saw  in  my  life 
before.  Then  she  has  a  baby  house,  and 
all  sorts  of  furniture  in  it  And  she  showed 
me  all  her  fine  clothes  for  the  next  ball ; 
there’s  a  white  frock  all  full  of  spangles 
and  pink  ribbonsj  you  can’t  think  how 
beautiful  it  looks. 

M.  And  what  did  you  admire  most  of 
all  these  fine  things  1 

S.  I  don’t  know,  I  admired  them  all ; 
and  I  think  Hiked  riding  in  the  coach  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  rest.  Why  don’t  we  keep 
a  coach,  mamma  1  and  why  have  I  not 
such  fine  clothes  as  Miss  Harriet  1 

M.  Because  we  cannot  afford  it,  my 
dear;  your  papa  is  not  so  rich  by  a  great 
deal  as  Mr.  Pemberton ;  if  we  were  to  lay 
out  our  money  upon  such  things,  v  p 


j  should  hot  bo  able'  to  pay  for  food  a'ud 
clothes,  und  other  necessaries  for  you  all. 

S.  But  why  is  not  papa  as  rich  as  Mr. 
Pemberton  1 

M.  Mr.  Pemberton  had  a  large  fortune 
ldft  to  him'by  his  father;  but  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  your  papa  has,  he  gains  by  his  own  in¬ 
dustry. 

S.  But  why  should  not  papa  be  as  rich 
as’ any  body  else!  I  anf  sure  he  deserves  it 
as  well. 

M.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  a  great 
many  people  poorer  than  your  papa,  who 
are  quite  as  good  1 

S.  Are  there ! 

M.  to  be  sure.  Don’t  you  know  what 
anumberof  poor  people  there  are  all  around 
us,  who  have  very  few  of  the  comforts  we 
enjoy  1  What  do  you  think  of  Jones  the  la¬ 
bourer  !  I  believe  you'  never  saw  him  idle 
in  your  life. 

S.  No ;  hef  is  gone  to  work  long  before  I 
am  up,  and  he  does  not  return  till  almost 
bed-time,  unless  it  be  for  his  dinner. 

M.  Well  how  do  you-tMfek  his  Wife  and 
children  live!  Should  you  like  that  we 
should  change  places  with  them  1 

S.  Oh  no !  they  are  so  dirty  and  ragged. 

M.  They  are  indeed  poor  creatures,  but 
I  am'  afraid  they  suffer  worse  evils  than 
that 

S.  What,  mamma  1 

M.  Why,  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  often 
get  as  much  victuals  to  eat  as  they  want. 
And  then  in  winter  they  must  be  half  fro¬ 
zen  for  want  of  fire  and  warm  clothes. 
How  do  you  think  you  could  bear  all  this. 

S.  Indeed  I  don’t  know.  But  I  have 
seen  Jones’s  wife  carry  great  brown  loaves 
into  the  house ;  and  I  remember  once  eat¬ 
ing  some  brown  bread  and  milk,  and  I 
thought  it  very  good. 

M.  I  think  you  would  not  much  like  HSfcon- 
stantly ;  besides  Jones’s  children  can  lord¬ 
ly  get  enough  of  that.  But  you  se®*l  to 
know  almost  as  little  of  the  poor  as,  lie 
young  French  princess  did. 

S.  What  was  that,  mammal 

M.  There  was  one  year  so  little  fodfl  in 
France,  that  numbers  of  the  poor  people 
were  starved  to  death.  This  was  mention- 
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ed  before'  the  king’s  daughters.  “Dear  me,’’ 
said  due  of  the  young  princesses,  “hoW 
silly  that  was!  why,  rather  than  to  be' 
starved,  I  would  eat  bread  and  cheese.” 
She  was  then  told  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  in  France,  scarcely  ever  eat 
any  think  better  than  black  bread  all  their 
lives;  and  that  many  would  there  think 
themselves  happy  to  get  enough  of  that. 
The  young  princess  was  sorry  for  this; 
and  she  parted  with  some  other  fine  things, 
that  she  might  help  the  poor. 

S.  I  hope  there  is  nobody  starved  in  out 
country'. 

M.  1  hope  not;  if  any  cannot  work  for 
aliving,  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  them. 

S.  Do  you  think  it  wrong  for  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  to  have  all  those  fine  things!  The  mo¬ 
ney  which  they  cost  might  have  relieved' 
many  poor  people. 

M.  Miss  Harriet  has  money  enough  to 
be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  to  indulge 
herself  in  such  things  as  she  likes.  Might 
not  the  children  of  Mr.  White,  the  baker, 
and  Mr.  Shape,  the  tailor,  ask  iflittle  Sally 
Meanwell  should  he  indulged  in  her  plea¬ 
sures!  are  yoiyiot  better  dressed  than  they 
are,  and  is  not  your  baby  house  better  fur¬ 
nished  than  theirs  ! 

S.  Why,  I  believe  so ;  I  remember  Pol¬ 
ly  White  was  very  glad  of  one  of  my  old 
dolls,  and  Nancy  Shape  cried  for  such  a 
sash  as  mine,  but  her  mother  would  not 
let  her  have  one. 

M.  Then  you  see,  my  dear,  that  there 
are  many  who  have  fewer  things  to  he 
thankful  for  than  you  have.  Every  thing 
ought  to  suit  the  station  in  which  we  live, 
or  are  likely  to  live.  Your  papa  and  I  are 
willing  to  lay  out  part  of  our  money  for 
the  pleasure  of  our  children  ;  but  it  would 
be  wrong  in  us  to  lay  out  so  much  that 
we  should  not  leave  enough  to  pay  for 
your  education  and  other  necessary  arti¬ 
cles.  •  Besides,  you  would  not  be  happier 
if  you  had  a  coach  to  ride  in,  and  were  bet¬ 
ter  dressed  than  you  now  arejp 

S.  Why  mamma!  » 

M.  Because  the  more  of  such  things  that 
we  have,  the  more  we-  want.  Which 
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think  you,  enjoys  most  a  ride  in  a  coach, 
you,  or  Miss  Harriet ! 

S.  I  suppose  I  do. 

M.  But  if  you  were  both  told  you  should 
never  ride  in  a  coach  again ;  which  would 
think  it  the  greatest  hardship  1  You  could 
walk,  you  know,  as  you  have  always  done 
before ;  but  she  would  rather  stay  at  home, 
I  believe,  than  expose  herself  to  the  cold 
wind,  and  trudge  about  in  the  wet  and 
dirt. 

S.  I  believe  so  too,  and  now,  mamma,  I 
see  that  all  you  have  told  me  is  very  right. 

M.  Well,  my  child,  make  yourself  con¬ 
tented,  and  cheerful  in  your  station,  which 
you  see  is  so  much  happier  than  that  of  ma¬ 
ny  other  children.  So  now  we  will  talk 
no  more  on  this  subject. 

The  three  Wishes. 

.  BY  MRS.  C.  C-ILMAN. 

ELIZA. 

l  wish  I  was  a  little  bird, 

Among  the  leaves  to  dwell. 

Tb  scale  the  sky  in  gladness, 

Or  seek  the  lonely  d  ell. 

My  matin  song  should  celebrate 
The  glory  of  the  earth, 

And  my  vesper  hymn  ring  gladly 
With  the  thrill  of  careless  mirth. 

CAROLINE. 


The  end  of  the  Holy  days'. 

The  Holydays  are  over  and  we  must  go  t* 
school  again : 


How  quick  the  pleasure  has  been  pasfy 
Yet  we  were  almost  tired  at  last ; 

And  nsay-be  a  return  to  work  will  not  be 
so  much  pain. 

To  fag  from  Monday  morning,  to  Saturday 
at  noon, 

Is  not  an  easy  job,  you  know, 

But,  when  ’tis  done,  and  off  we  go, 

How  glorious  are  the  sports  that  last,  till 
lighted  by  the  moon  ! 

To  play  all  day  is  stupid  play  ;  day  after 
day  is  worse ; 

And,  fora  month! — nought  else  to  do — 
Tops,  hoops,  and  marbles,  all  gone  thro’ 
’Tis  just  like  riding  till  you  ache,  on  the 
■-*-  same  hobby-horse. 

Therefore,  good-by,  Papa,  Mamma  ;  good- 
by  to  life  in  clover; 

Good-by  to  everlasting  play, 

There  must  be  toil  to  make  it  gay — 

To  school  again  ! — we’re  wondrous  glad 
the  Holydays  are  ever. 

Wm.  Penn  said  “that  which  makes"  a 
good  Constitution,  must  keep  it,  viz.  men 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that  be¬ 
cause  they  descend  not  with  wordly  in¬ 
heritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth  !”  Wonder 
if  we  have  net  heard  such  wise  sayings  so 
often^and  admitted  their  truth  so  lazily  and 
unmeaningly  that  we  are  pretty  much  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  duck’s  back 
when  water  is  poured  on  it  ? 


Post  Masters  do  not  ah  understand  P. 
0‘  regulations  exactly  alike.  Some  have 
thought  this  periodical  should  be  charged 
pamphlet  postage  ;  others  w  ere  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion.  I  lately  enclosed  a  numbei 
to  the1 15.  O.  Department  at  Washington, 
requesting  to  be  informed  what  the  rates 
of  postage  mast  be.  I  received  the-follo  w- 
ing  answer  : 

“The  Inciter  is  considered,  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  subject  to  be  rated  with  news 
paper  postage  only.” 

.  C£?“Send  in  subscribers  names. 


I  wish  I  were  a  flow’ret, 

To  blossom  in  the  grove; 

I’d  spread  my  opening  leaflets 
Among  the  plants  1  love. 

No  hand  should  roughly  cull  me, 
And  bid  my  odors  fly ; 

1  silently  would  ope  to  life, 

And  quietly  would  die. 

LOUISA. 

I  wish  I  was  a  gold  fisft, 

To  seek  the  sunny  wave, 

To  part  the  gentle  ripple, 

And  ’mid  its  coolness  lave. 

I  would  glide  through  day  delighted,’ 
Beneath  the  azure  sky ; 

And  when  night  came  on  in  softness, 
Seek  the  star-light’s  milder  eye. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TO  PARENTS. 

Industrial  Schools. 

That  the  best  practical  education  can 
be  given  without  expense  is  not  theoreti¬ 
cal,  it  lias  been  tested  successfully  by  ex¬ 
periment. 

Emmanuel  Fellenberg,  an  estated  per¬ 
son  in  Switzerland,  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  generation  in  his  opinions  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  instruction  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  a  good  education,,  sought 
in  vain  for  an  institution  of  learning  which 
he  could  approve  for  his  children :  he  made 
enquiry  for  a  teacher  cr  teachers  and  with 
-his  own  assistance,  commenced  giving  anj 
education  under  his  own  roof.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pupils  in  -  rational  learning 
was  so  superior  to  that  of  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  that  it  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  improvement  and  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  admission  of  the 
sons  of  other  men. 

So  much  of  good  result  was  apparent 
from  the  conduct  of  the  school,  that-Fcl- 
lenberg,  remarkable  for  his  philanthropy, 

■  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  insti¬ 
tution  so  as  to  benefit  a  greater  number, 
and  of  other  classes.  Hitherto,  none  had 
been  inmates  of  the  Iioffwyl  school,  hut 
the  sons  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy; 
his  present  solicitude  was  to  make  accom¬ 
modations  for  such  as  had  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  capital ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  that  feeling  of  degradation  which 
grows  out  of  depcndance.  He  therefore 
connected  labor  in  agriculture  and  the  arts 
with  the  business  of  study.  He  found  that 
profitable  employment  of  time  in  the  recess 
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penses  of  boarding,  clothing  &c.  He 
found  also  that  the  health  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  pupils  were  promoted  by  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  labor  and  useful  study;  they  af¬ 
forded  the  needful  relaxations  from  both, 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
time. 

The  consequence  of  this  wise  arrange¬ 
ment  was,  that  many  persons,  whose  moral 
training  would  have  been  neglected,  whose 
minds  would  have  been  imperfectly  in¬ 
structed  in  any  art  by  which  to  support 
themselves  in  comfort,  were  indebted  to 
the  philanthropic  Fellenberg  for  supplying 
an  institution  in  which  they  acquired  sound 
moral  principles  and  practical  science,  to¬ 
gether  with  as  good  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  profession,  as  their  apparently  more 
faVored.  neighbors. 

If  so  much  could  be  done  by  the  exertions 
of  a  single  man  in  a  first  experiment,  what 
might  not  be  effected  in  a  community  like* 
ours,  at  a  time  when  public  attention  is 
diawn  to  the  subject,  &  when  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  individual  who  has  trodden  the  ground 
before  us,  and  shown  that  physical,  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  so  far  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  each  other,  afford  a  reciprocity 
of  stimulus  1 

There  were,  in  1829  at  the  Hofwyl  in¬ 
stitution,  100  pupils  in  the  scientific  and 
practical  department,  and  117  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural.  These  were  attended  to  by  for¬ 
ty-  instructors. 

A  sketch  of  the  moraUgovernment  of 
this  model-school  could  bb  turned  to  good 
account  every  where.  There, is  no  coer¬ 
cion,  and  the  stimulus  of  rewards  and  pun- 
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cd.  The  sense  of  propriety  is  rendered  i 
delicate  by  an  appeal  to  individual  moral 
perceptions;  this,  aided  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  has  caused  pupils  of  all 
ranks  and  sects  to  meet  on  the  ground  of 
common  fraternity  and  to  harmonize  in 
their  endeavors  for  the  general  good,  in  due 
accordance  with  their  different  capacities 
and  various  destinies. 

If  the  sons  of  princes  and  the  subjects  of 
Fellenberg’s  bounty,  can  be  inmates  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  each  other’s  origin, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  the  children  of  the 
United  States  from  drinking  together,  at 
the  same  fountain  head  of  knowledge,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  terms,  and  to 
promote  the  same  end,  namely,  that  they 
may  become  really,  the  citizens  of  a  liberal 
republic. 


To  Teachers. 

When  we  tender  information  or  advice, 
it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  tell  whether  such  information  and 
advice  may  not  be  superfluous ;  still  it  is 
well  to  be  forthcoming  with  it,  if  it  takes 
but  little  time  and  is  not  calculated  to  dis¬ 
gust  or  offend.  I  need  such  conclusion  to 
justify  me  in  that  which  I  am  about  to  do, 
namely  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  ;  albeit  you  may  have  it  in  your  pow¬ 
er  to  impart  more  useful  information,  than 
I  propose  to  lay  before  you.  Impart  it 
then. 

In  reading,  it  will  be  found  advanta¬ 
geous  to  arrange  the  pupils,  in  the  class  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  their  respective  at¬ 
tainments.  Let  theftteacher  read  a  short 
lesson  in  his  be£t  manner,  and  let  them 
follow  him  in  the  same  lesson  in  the  order 
of  the  class  arrangement ;  by  this  mode 
an  indifferent  reader  at  the  foot,  may  per- 
.  form  his  part  as  well  as  his  superior  class¬ 
mate  at  the  head.  It  is  best  not  to  let  any 
one  pass  on  without  having  read  as  well  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected  of  him.  Cause 
him  to  read  the  same  thing  over  again  and 
again,  until  he  succeeds ;  this  will  prevent 
or  cure  the  habit  of  inattention. 

When  the  reading  is  done,  cause  each 
one  to  give  a  synopsis  or  abstract  of  the 


lesson ;  or  which  is  perhaps  better ;  let 
each  one  give  a  synopsis  of  a  part ;  this 
increases  attention,  and  improves  the  mem¬ 
ory.  After  the  synopsis  has  been  comple¬ 
ted,  a  definition  of  all  the  words  not  in 
common  use  with  the  members  of  the  class, 
should  be  required.  It  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  that  the  definitions  be  neat 
as  that  they  should  afford  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  definer  has  clear  ideas.  If 
he  has  failed  to  define  suitably  for  the 
class,  the  teacher  may,  if  he  can,  supply, 
the  deficiency.  However  little  is  read,  it 
should  be  read  well,  and  be  perfectly  un¬ 
derstood. 

That  which  1  designed  especially  to  re¬ 
commend  in  this  article,  is  the  giving  of 
instruction  by  way  of  lecture.  I  have  no¬ 
thing  of  method  to  offer,  nor  shall  1  at¬ 
tempt  detail,  but  an  occasional  five  minutes 
spent  in  addressing  the  school,  on  subjects 
of  moral  and  scientific  character  I  am 
convinced  is  of  great  utility.  These  oral 
instructions  may  be  proper  several  times 
in  one  day,  or  they  may  be  omitted  for 
several  days,  which  amounts  to  something 
like  this,  they  should  occur  as  often  as  the 
teacher  feels  ability  to  develope  useful 
truth,  in  a  manner  thnt  will  animate  and 
invigorate  the  pupils. 

Some  one  has  said  the  reason  \Vhy  oral 
teaching  has  not  been  more  successfully 
practised,  is  that  it  has  been  too  much  spun 
out — the  lectures  too  long ;  he  says  this  is 
like  cramming  a  child  to  make  it  grow 
faster.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  if  competent  preceptor,  would 
frequently  address  their  pupils  for  a  short 
time,  that  great  good  would  result  from  it. 


Astronomy. 

What  is  the  solar  system  1 
What  are  the  names  of  the  planets  in  the 
order  of  their  distances  from  the  sun; 
beginning  at  the  nearest  ? 

How  far  is  the  earth  from  the  sun  I 
What  is  its  diameter  1 
In  what  time  does  it  revolve  on  its  own 
axis? 


What  does  this  motion  cause  ? 

In  what  time  does  it  make  a  revolution 
l  its  orbit,  around  the  sun  1 
What  is  caused  by  this  change  of  posi- 
onl 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  diameter  of 
ic  Sun  ? 

How  are  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal 
rces  illustrated. 

What  are  the  celestial  bodies  called, 
hich  do  not  revolve  around  the  sun  1 
How  can  the  alterations  of  day  and  night 
:  shewn  ? 

What  besides  the  ball  and  knitting  nee- 
e,  is  wanted  to  illustrate  the  change  of 
asons  1 

How  are  the  different  phases  or  appear- 
ces  of  the  moon  accounted  for  1 
What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  1 
What  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  1 
What  are  tides'? 

What  is  the  cause  of  them  ? 

Believing  that  the  articles  on  Astrono- 
i  will  be  found,  if  attentively  considered, 
contain  answers  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
ns ;  and  believing  too,  that  their  answers 
nprize  the  general  principles  of  the  sci- 
;e,  I  shall  leave  the  subject  to  our 
.ders,  hoping  that  it  has  claimed  the  at- 
ition  of  a  part  of  them,  at  least.  Before 
part  however,  I  would  recommend  to 
:m  to  do  that  which  I  have  too  much  ne- 
cted,  namely,  first  getting  some  one  who 
i  do  it,  to  point  out  to  them  such  planets 
ire  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  together 
h  some  of  the  constellations  or  clusters 
tars ;  make  nightly  observations  of  the 
ng,  setting,  northing  and  southing  of 
se  bodies.  By  those  means  they  will 
:ome  rational,  and,  in  degree  practical 
•onomers.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
them  toguard  against  becoming  ab- 
led  in  it,  for  after  all,  our  own  globe  is  a 
y  interesting  ball,  and  there  are  divers 
ies  devolving  upon  us,  while  we  inhabit 
for  the  performance  of  which  it  is  wise 
prepare  ourselves. 

will  in  addition  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
history  of  astronomy,  as  I  find  it  in  books 
my  possession. 

K& 
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The  Egyptians  it  is  believed,  were  once 
the  most  skilled  in  this  science  of  any 
people  living  at  that  time,  though  there 
is  no  very  connected  history  of  their  at¬ 
tainments. 

Thales,  a  Grecian,  who  lived  near  2500 
.years  ago,  taught  his  countrymen  that  the 
earth  was  a  globe.  He  appears  also  to 
have  known  something  of  the  causes  of 
eclipses ;  but  he  predicted,  rather  than  cal¬ 
culated  their  time.  Like  many  other 
friends  of  science  and  truth,  he  was  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  banished  from  his  country. 
He  was  ready  to  offer  the  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  before  mankind  were  ready  to 
receive  them.  This  is  no  uncommon  case. 
Pythagoras  took  up  the  subject  after  Thales 
was  exiled,  and  reasoned  very  accurately 
according  to  the  opinions  at  present  received 
as  correct. 

Hipparchus,  is  a  name  well  known  to 
astronomers.  He  lived  about  2000  years 
ago,  and  made  some  very  nice  calculations, 
which  though  esteemed  erroneous,’  aided 
those  who  followed  him  in  coming  at 
truth. 

Ptolemy,  is  the  next  who  is  noticed  as 
having  advanced  the  science  greatly.  He 
calculated  the  eclipses  for  COO  years  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  history 
of  astronomy  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  un¬ 
til  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  Polish-Prussian, 
revived  the  Pythagorean  system  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  solar  system 
which  is  now  approved,  is  frequently  called 
the  Copernican,  after  him.  He  spent  thir-  • 
ty-six  years  in  a  peaceful  retreat,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  in  astronomical 
observations  and  meditations.  He  was  also 
persecuted. 

Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer  came 
next.  He  believed  that  the  sun  revolved 
around  the  earth,  and  that  the  planets  re¬ 
volved  around  the  sun.  His  views  were 
not  generally  adopted  at  any  time,  and 
though  his  system  is  deemed  altogether 
erroneous,  astronomers  acknowledge  them- 
selyes  very  much  indebted  to  him  for 
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the  many  exact  and  useful  observations 
which  he  made. 

Since  his  time  there  have  not  been 
wanting  learned  studious  men  who  have 
endeavored  to  advance  the  science ;  among 
which  are  Flanslead,  Halley,  Bradley  and 
Herschell.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
name  Newton ;  whoever  has  heard  the 
word  astronomy,  has  heard  the  name  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


Grammar. 

Son. — Of  what  particular  use  is  gram¬ 
mar  1  after  we  do  know  what  parts  of 
speech  the  words  are,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  their  meaning. 

Father. — No:  the  use,  or  design  of 
grammar  is  not  to  teach  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  the  proper  arrangement  of  them 
in  a  sentence;  or  rather  to  show  their 
government  and  agreement. 

S.  There  lam  at  a  loss;  what  does  the 
agreement  of  words  depend  upon  1  Is  it  ar¬ 
bitrary  1 

F.  Entirely  so.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
conversation  that  if  the  usage  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  warranted  it,  we  should  be  gainers 
without  any  loss  by  having  the  same  form 
of  the  verb  in  all  the  persons  and  both  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  so  the  language  is  not  constructed 
and  it  has  verbs  to  suit  each  person  and  both 
numbers.  When  we  use  the  appropriate 
verb  with  a  noun  or  pronoun,  then  the  verb 
is  said  “to  agree  with  its  nominative,  sub¬ 
ject  or  agent.”  When,  for  instance,  we 
say  “I  love  thee,”  the  verb  love,  agrees  in 
number  and  person,  with  its  agent  I,  it  is 
called  a  verb  of  the  first  person  and  singu¬ 
lar  number. 

When  we  say  “Thou  lovest  him lov- 
est  agrees  with  its  agent  The w,  that  is,  it 
is  tire  suitable  form  for  the  second  person 
singular  it  requires ;  a  verb  to  suit  it  also. 
“He  loves  me,”  here  loves  agrees  in  the 
third  person  singular  with  its  agent,  or 
nominative  He. 

S.  Is  there  not  agreement  between  ad¬ 
jectives  and  nouns  1 

F.  Yes:  Some  adjectives  suit  to  apply 

to  one  thing,  as  this,  that,  one  &c ;  others 
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those,  two  &c,  for  example  this  man,  thesi 
men;  one  man,  two  men.  The  nou: 
man,  is  singular ;  the  adjectives  this  an 
one,  are  singular,  to  correspond  with  it 
The  noun  men,  is  plural ;  the  adjectives 
these  and  two,  are  plural  to  suit  it. 

S.  What  is  meant  by  government! 

F.  It  is  when  one  wrord  causes  auothe 
to  be  in  a  particular  case  or  condition 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  words  go\ 
erned  but  pronouns,  and  they,  only  b; 
verbs  and  prepositions. 

S.  I  think  I  could  understand  it  better  : 
you  would  give  some  examples. 

F.  We  will  take  the  same  we  usei 
when  we  were  speaking  of  the  nominativ 
case.  I  love  thee,  thou  lovest  him,  h 
loves  me.  You  remember  that  I,  thou,  an 
he  were  in  the  nominative  case ;  me,  the 
I  and  him,  are  the  same  first,  second  an 
third  persons  they  were  then,  but  the 
have  taken  different  forms  to  suit  thei 
positions  in  the  sentences ;  they  are  in  dii 
ferent  conditions  or  case.  There,  the  firsl 
second  and  third  persons  were  the  agenl 
who  performed  the  action  of  loving ;  nos 
they  are  the  objects  on  which  the  actioi 
is  performed ;  grammarians  say  they  ar 
in  the  objective  case. 

S.  But  do  not  pronouns  -sometimes  tak 
this  form  when*they  do  not  follow  a  verl 

F.  Yes ;  when  a  preposition  is  place 
before  a  pronoun  and  has  direct  relation  I 
it,  it  causes  it  to  take  this  form ;  they  ai 
then  said  to  be  governed  by  the  prepositio 
in  the  objective  case  as,  to  me ;  from  thee 
by  him ;  at  her.  In  these  examples,  ti 
from,  by  and  at,  are  prepositions,  an 
cause  the  pronouns  to  be  in  the  objecth 
case.  It  wmuld  not  be  good  grammar  1 
say  to  I,  from  thou,  by  he  at  she. 

Nouns  are  also  said  to  have  case. 

is  true,  that  like  pronouns,  they  are, bo: 

agent  and  object,  according  to  the  off.c 

they  perform  in  the  sentence,  but  tin 

never  change  their  forms ;  man,  hors 

house  and  all  other  nouns,  remain  til 

same  whether  they  are  agents  or  object 

and  therefore  as  a  question  of  gnumW1 

there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  sayh 
.1  1 
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Sometimes  when  •  persons  wish  to  do 
that  for  their  friends  which  they  find  it 
impossible  to  accomplish,  they  say  „you 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.”  In  the 
sase  of  “Amanda”  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
:o  take  the  promise  for  the  deed.  She 
furnished  a  good  article  on  “Tea,”  in  No  2, 
and  gave  us  to  expect  we  should  hear 
from  her  monthly.  We  borrowed  her 
signature  once  since  to  append  to  the  ar- 
:icle  “Coffee,”  hoping  that  she  would  after¬ 
wards  bo  forthcoming  according  to  en¬ 
gagement.  All  expectation  of  further  as¬ 
sistance  from  her  is  given  up.  Why  1  Is 
she  dead!  No.  Has  she  removed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  “Inciter!”  No.  It 
is  probable  she  now  feels  more  interest  in 
the  quality  and  prices  of  tea,  than  in 
its  origin — she  is  married  ! 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  she  may  be  more 
aarticular  in  fulfilling  her  new  engage¬ 
ments. 


Arithmetic. 

The  first  tiling  to  notice  in  arithmetic 
s,  that  there  are  ten  figures  or  characters 
with  which  to  express  the  numbers  of 
which  we  can  form  an  idea. 

With  1,  2,  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,  9  and  0,  placed 
in  Afferent  vvays  we  express  all  the  num¬ 
bers  from  one  to  millions. 

The  next  thing  to  observe  is  that  all 
sxcept  the  0,  have  a  positive  and  relative 
value,  which  means  that  each  one  always 
lias  the  same  value  attached  to  it  when  it 
stands  alone,  which  is  its  positive  value, 
ind  another  value  according  to  its  position 
when  used  with  other  figures  ;  this  is  its 
relative  value ;  but  to  render  it  plain  we 
will  make  some  examples.  1,  when  it  is 
alone,  is  always  one;  when  placed  after 
2,  3, 4  it  becomes  twenty-one,  thirty- 
one.  forty-one;  but  placed  before,  the 
same  numbers  it  is  twelve,  thirteen,  four¬ 
teen  ;  that  is  when  placed  before,  or  to 
the  left  hand  of  any  other  figure,  its  value 
is  changed  from  one  to  ten.  If  placed  to 
the  left  hand  of  two  figures  its  value  is 
again  increased  tenfold,  and  it  stands  for 
a  hundred.  Place  before  if,  three  figures 


_ ,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  so  on ;  every  figure  that  is  put 
to  the  right  hand  ofal,  makes  it  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  before.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  figures,  although  they 
retain  their  positive  value,  they  acquire 
relative  value,  by  their  position. 

The  0,  though  it  has  no  positive  value, 
increases  the  value  of  any  series  of  num¬ 
bers,  if  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  them, 
ten  fold,  00’s  a  hundred,  000’s  a  thousand, 
and  so  on. 

What  has  been  said,  relates  to  whole 
things,  as  1  whole  apple,  12  whole  apples, 
100  whole  apples,  or  any  other  number  : 
but  things  may  be,  and  are  divided  into 
parts,  and  when  arithmeticians  speak  of 
those  parts  they  call  them  fractions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fractions,  called 
decimal  and  vulgar.  A  decimal  fraction 
is  used  only  when  things  are  divided  into 
ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  equal  parts; 
they  are  like  other  figures  except  that 
they  have  a  dot  to  the  left  hand  of  them. 
Suppose  an  apple  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts;  then  -2  would  stand  for  two  of 
those  parts,  -3  for  three  of  them,  and  so  on. 
Now  suppose  another  apple  diyided  into 
a  hundred  parts,  as  before  2  would  stand 
for  twenty  of  them,  22  for  twenty-two  and 
99  would  stand  for  all  but  one  of  them. 
The  learner  should  know  that  20  is  not 
a  greater  part  of  a  whole  one  than  2  is,  for 
the  first  is  twenty  hundredth  parts,  and  if 
we  divide  two  apples  of  equal  size,  the  one 
into  a  hundred,  and  the  other  into  ten 
parts,  20  of  the  first  will  be  just  as  much 
as  2  of  the  last;  then  if  we  place  one 
or  more  0’s  to  to  the  left  hand  of  a  deci¬ 
mal  number  it  diminishes  the  value  ten 
fold ;  -02  for  instance  stands  for  two  parts 
of  an  apple  which  is  divided  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  parts;  -002  is  the  expression  when 
the  apple  has  been  divided  into  a  thousand, 
and  we  have  two  of  them  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

4 Vulgar  fractions  are  used  when  a  whole 
thing  is  divided  into  two,  three,  four,  or 
any  other  number  of  parts.  Suppose  an 
apple  divided  into  four  parts  and  that  we 
want  to  express  one  of  those  parts,  it  is* 
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done  thus,  1-4.  Two  of  them  would  be 
64,  thr4e  of  them  3-4  and  the  four  would 
be  44^  the  whole.  The  figure  below 
the  line  (called  the  denominator)  shews 
into  how  many  parts  the  thing  is  divided ; 
that  above  the  line,  (called  the  numerator) 
expresses  the  number  of  parts  we  are  con- 
i  sidering.* 

I  think  the  learner  should  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  figures  which  stand  for 
fractions  asjwell  as  those  which  stand  for 
whole  numbers,  before  he  attempts  to  do 
much  at  cyphering.  Let  him  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  numbers  by  putting  down  one 
two,  &c.,  corn  grains  as  repressented  by  fig¬ 
ures  he  makes ;  out  of  alot  of  ten  grains,  let 
him  take  two  or  three,  when  he  makes 
2,  3,  etc. ;  from  a  parcel  of  four  let 
him  take  1,  2  or  3  and  while  he  calls 
this  fractional  part,  one,  two  or  three 
fourths,  let  him  make  14,  2-4  or  34.  By 
such  means  he  will  get  clear  ideas  of  these 
expressions. 

*Not  having  the  necesssary  fractions  to 
illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  were 
compelled  to  substitute  them  with  com- 
rnonfigures. — Ed. 

Metals. 

Some  of  the  earths  and  their  most  com¬ 
mon  combinations  have  been  spoken  of  in 
former  numbers.  The  metals  are,  next 
to  the  earths  the  most  abundant  substances. 
They  are  found  almost  every  where  ;  even 
when  they  are  not  in  masses  they  are  diffused 
through  the  materials  of  the  globe.  As 
has  been  said,  the  color  of  the  earths  is 
owing. to  some  of. them ;  there  are  besides, 
other  indications  of  their  presence. 

Of  all  the  metals,  Iron  is  most  abundant, 
most  easily  obtained,  and  most  useful  to 
man.  If  we  reflect,  we  shall  find  that  for 
almost  every  comfort  and  convenience  we 
enjoy,  we  are  indebted  to  iron.  Neither 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  nor  Manufactu¬ 
ring  operations,  could  be  car:  ie-d  on  with¬ 
out  it;  there  is  nothing  in  the  arts  of  life, 
so  indispensable  as  this  metal. 

ylron  is  found  in  nature  in  combination 
With  other  metals,  with  the  earths,  sulphur, 
csrbon'and  oxygen.  When  united  .to  sul¬ 


phur,  its  general  name  is  sulphuret  of  iron 
or  iron  pyrites,  of  which  .the  brown  square 
pebbles  so  common  in  many  places,  ia  a 
specimen.  With  carbon,  it  forms  carburet 
of  iron  or  the  black  lead  of  .pencils,  and 
with  oxygen  it  forms  oxide  or  rust  of  iron 
known  to  every  one,  and  with  which  al¬ 
most  all  clays  are  colored.  The  different 
appearances  of  this  kind  of  iron  ore 
are  owing  to  the  different  proportions  of  the 
metal  and  oxygen  and  to  other  substances 
incidentally  united  with  them.  In  all 
they  are  essentially  the  same. 

Pure  iron  is  obtained  from  all  its  com¬ 
binations,  by  the  application  of  heat.  The 
furnace  in  which  iron  is  separated  from  the 
other  ingredients  with  which  it  is  united, 
is  a  deep  kiln  or  pit.  It  is  highly  heated 
by  keeping  it  filled  with  burning  .charcoal 
fora  number  of  days;  when  it  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  heated,  a  small  quantity  of  ore  is  spread 
over  the  top  with  coals  over  it;  when  it 
sinks,  more  ore  and  coals  are  again  thrown 
on  continually.  By  this  means  the  iron  is 
separated  from  the  matters  with  which  it 
is  combined,  and  becomes  liquid.  Being 
heavier  than  the  heated  coals  it  trickles 
down  through  them,  and  forms  a  bed  or 
mass  of  red  hot  fluid  metal  below.  At  the 
proper  time  a  plug  which  is  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  is  taken  out,  and  the  melted 
metal  flows  into  channels  made  in  beds  of 
sand,  to  cool.  This  is  called  pig  iron.  The 
pig  iron  is  then  taken  to  the  forge,  where 
it  is  again  heated  to  softness,  and  under  the 
forge  hammer,  weighing  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  drawn  out  into  bar  iron.  In 
this  state  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
blacksmith,  who  forms  it  into  implements 
and  utensils,  for  the  various  uses  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  life. 

Prom  this  bar  iron,  by  combining  with  it 
about  one  sixteenth  part  of  its  weight  of 
carbon  or  charcoal,  steel  is  made. 

Iron  possesses  a  quality  almost  peculiar 
to  it,  called  its  magnetic  property.  That 
is,  a  piece  ofiron  can  be  so  prepared  that 
if  it  be  nicely  balanced  on  a  fine  point  it 
will  uniformly  stand  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  This  metal  is  eight  times  hea¬ 
vier  than  water. 


Attraction. 

pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  a 
dry  table  or  board,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
noar  to  it,  if  you  then  take  a  knitting 
needle  or  small  stick  and  draw  a  wet  line 
from  ,one  to  the  other,  the  water  of  the 
small  portion,  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  run 
to  the  larger  one.  This  is  called  at¬ 
traction  ;  the  larger  portion  is  said  to  have 
the  power  to  attract  or  draw  the  smaller 
one  to  it  The  smaller  never  takes  the 
larger  one  from  its  place.  That  this  is  so, 
any  body  may  know ;  why  it  is  so,  nobody 
knows. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  attraction,  or 
the  principle  of  attraction  manifests  differ¬ 
ent  phenomena ;  for  instance  that  is  called 
attraction  which  keeps  the  planets  at  their 
respective  distances  from  the  sun.  It  is 
attraction  which  holds  the  substances 
which  compose  the  planets,  together  in  a 
globular  form.  The  same  word  is  used 
for  the  adhesion  or  sticking  together  of 
the  ingredients  which  make  the  different 
substances  of  which  a  globe  is  composed, 
and  that  is  called  attraction  which  causes 
the  simple  elements  to  unite  together  and 
form  new  bodies. 

Some  of  the  simple  elements,  when  they 
are  brought  together  under  circumstances 
that  favour  it,  unite,  and  form  bodies  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  themselves  in  prop¬ 
erties  and  appearance.  Place  together 
some  iron  filings,  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vit¬ 
riol)  and  water,  indue  time  the  iron  filings 
will  not  be  seen,  neither  will  the  sour  of 
the  acid  be  tasted.  They  will  have  united 
together,  and  with  a  part  of  the  water  will 
have  formed  a  new  body  of  a  green  color, 
called  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas).  This 
is  an  instance  of  chemical  attraction ;  it  difj. , 
ers  from  the  other  kinds  of  attraction'  in 
that  it  unites  substances  which  are  unlike, 
in  one  homogeneous  or  similar  mass.  The 
substances  thus  united,  are  called  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  newly  formed  body. 

Several  bodies  thus  formed,  and  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  each  other,  may  adhere 
or  stick  together,  forming  a  heterogeneous 
or  dissimilar  mass ;  as  rocks  composed  of 
various  materials.  This  is  cohesive  attrac¬ 
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tion,  and  the  bodies  which  are  held  togeth¬ 
er  by  it  are  called  ingredients. 

Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  bodies 
thus  formed,  whether  in  large  or  small 
portions,  tend  or  incline  to  a  common  cen¬ 
tre  ;  that  is,  if  one  be  separated  from  the 
rest  on  whatever  side,  it  requires  force  to 
prevent  it  from  returning ;  when  that  force 
is  withdrawn  it  will  return  at  any  time. 
We  call  this  falling;  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  it  is  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion. 

Oil  passes  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  and 
melted  tallow  up  the  wick  of  a  candle;  if 
a  piece  of  wetted  blotting  paper,  or  a  rag, 
have  one  end  put  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  so  as  to  touch  the  ground,  the  water 
will  in  time  pass  over  and  leave  the  vessel 
empty ;  these  are  examples  of  Capilliary 
attraction. 

In  all  these  cases  of  attraction  it  should 
be  noticed  that  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  fact.  Substances  of  different  natures 
do  unite  together  chemically,  and  form  bo¬ 
dies  different  from  either  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  several  ingredients  adhere  together 
and  form  a  mass,  and  a  number  of  these 
masses  aggregated  form  a  world.  In  op¬ 
position  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  liquids 
do  ascend.  All  these  are  known  facts, 
and  we  have  names  for  them ;  let  us  not 
conclude  from  this,  that  we  know  the 
cause.  ' 


'  Atmosphere.] 

The  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  is 
called  the  atmosphere.  To  what  height 
it  extends  is  not  known.  Perhaps  our 
readers  may  not  know  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  atmosphere.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  not  wind ;  we  are  as  completely  in  at¬ 
mospheric  air  on  a  calm  day,  as  when  the 
weather  is  blustring.  The  word  is  used 
to  designate  the  presence  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances  which  thongh  w#  cannot  perceive 
them  by  any  of  our  senses,  we  can  prove 
by  their  effects,  to  exist  around  us.  These 
substances  are  Oxygen,  Nitrogen  and  water 
all  very  minutely  divided  by  heat;  the 
water  into  vanour ;  the  oxvgen  and  nitro 
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gen  into  gasses  or  air.  Vapor  is  not  indeed 
a  gas  or  air,  but  for  the  remarks  now  to  be 
made  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere. 

One  of  the  methods  of  proving  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  solid  substances  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  state  division  is  the  weigkt  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  weight  cannot  be  told 
with  scales  as  other  bodies  are  weighed, 
because  the  atmosphere  would  press  alike 
on  the  scales.  It  is  done  by  taking  the  at¬ 
mospheric  weight  or  pressure  off  of  some 
part  of  the  suvface  of  a  liquid  body,  while 
it  remains  on  the  other  part. 

To  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this,  if  you 
fill  ft  tin  cup  half  full  of  water  and  let  down 
on  it  a  circular  board  which  fits  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cup  so  closely  that  very  little 
water  can  rise  between  it  and  the  cup, 
you  may  bear  all  the  weight  you  can  on 
the  board  without  perceiving  it  sink ;  this 
is  because  the  pressure  you  apply  is  equal 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water.  If 
you  bore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 
insert  an  elder  stalk,  or  some  other  tube 
and  press  on  it  with  only  a  small  part  of 
the  force  you  used  before,  the  board  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  the  water  is  displaced 
by  it;  a  portion  of  it  passes  up  through 
the  tube,  because  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  that  part  of  its  surface. 

If  a  hole  were  bored  thirty-two  feet  high 
up  the  body  of  a  tree  standing  in  a  pond  of 
water,  snd  no  air  were  in  the  hole,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  pond  would  force  the  water  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hole  or  bore.  If  the  tube 
were  empty  of  air,  (a  vacuum)  there  would 
be  nothing  to  press  on  the  water  inside  of 
it,  while  the  atmosphere  would  continue 
to  press :  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
around  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  board 
with  the  tube  in  it,  and  the  water  must 
necessarily  ascend. 

If  the  tubs  in  the  tree  were  made  much 
higher  and  the  air  all  taken  out,  the  water 
would  not  ascend  above  thirty-two  feet. 
This  proves  that  the  atmosphere  is  as 
heavy  as  thirty-two  feet  deep  of  water.  It 

has  been  tried  often  and  is  known  to  be  so . 
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it  13  found  that  the  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 


phere  is  15  lbs  on  every  inch  square,  which 
is  more  than  ten  tons  on  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  sized  man. 

It  seems  strange  to  some  that  we  should 
be  ill  us  pressed  and  be  insensible  of  it,  but 
we  are  made  to  require  it ;  if  we  were  in 
a  situation  where  the  pressure  was  dimin¬ 
ished,  we  should  sustain  inconvenience 
from  it ;  we  should  experience  a  sensation 
of  fullness,  of  swelling.  Such  a  sensation 
is  felt  by  persons  on  high  mountains,  and 
those  who  ascend  in  balloons. 

It  is  owing  to  this  atmospheric  pressure 
that  the  water  rises  in  pumps.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pump  merely  removes  the  air 
from  the  water  in  the  tube  of  the  pump 
stalk,  while  it  continues  to  press  on  the  rest 
of  the  water  in  the  well.  The  upward  mo¬ 
tion  of the  bucket  would  cause  a  vacuum  or 
empty  place,  but  that  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  water  fills  it.  That  which  is  cal¬ 
led  the  sucking  of  the  pump,  is  but  remo¬ 
ving  the  air  that  presses  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  pump. 


The  Sheep. 

The  domestic  sheep  is  so  common  as  not 
to  require  a  description,  but  there  are  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  animal  which  are  worthy  of 
observation. 

There  lias  been  less  attention  given  to 
the  improvement  of  sheep  in  this  country 
than  some  others,  especially  England. 
There  mutton  is  more  highly  valued  as  an 
article  of  food,  than  it  is  with  us,  and  as 
the  manufacture  of  woolens  for  other 
countries  is  there  carried  on  very  exten¬ 
sively,  it  lias  been  an  object  with  them  to 
grow  the  greatest  quantities  of  wool  of 
such  qualities  as  are  suited  to  the  different 
manufactures.  They  have  use  for  long 
wool  to  comb  for  worsteds,  and  fine  wool 
for  broadcloths ;  hence  they  have  the  South 
down,  the  Bakewell,  the  Merino  and  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  differing  materially  from 
each  other  in  size,  form,  and  quality  of 
their  covering. 

No  country  vVas  once  so  noted  for  its  fine 
wool  as  Spain.  They  had  a  breed  of  the 
animal  called  Merino,  and  they  were  very 
careful  to  prevent  them  from  being  taken 


vfrrm.Tr  An  Ambassador  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  Spain,  procured  a  few  of  them  to  be 
sent  here,  but  they  did  not  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  until  his  return 
when  he  bought  up  all  he  could  find  at  very 
high  prices.  This  made  the  people  think 
they  must  be  valuable. 

About  the  same  time  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  had  his  armies  in  the  Spanish  coun-' 
try,  and  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the 
sheep  to  France,  the  three  principal  flocks, 
belonging  to  the  King  and  two  Noblemen, 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  English- 
who  were  then  assisting  the  Spaniards  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  French. 
The  English  shipped  a  part  of  them  to 
England  and  a  part  to  this  country.  For 
a  while  they  sold  here  at  very  high  prices. 
Two  of  my  friends  and  myself  bought  one 
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twenty  pound?,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
highly  valued  by  mutton  eaters.  But  un¬ 
der  all  these  varieties,  they  retain  the 
characteristics  of  the  species;  they  all 
part  the  hoof,  chew  the  cud.  and  breed  to¬ 
gether.  The  domestic  sheep  is  called  old 
at  the  age  of  10  years. 


Zoology. 

The  Oppossum  is  a  little  animal  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of.  the  curious. 
It  is  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  cat, 
but  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
The  Oppossum  is  of  a  dark  grey  color,  has 
a  long  slender  tail,  erect  ears,  short  legs 
and  feet  resembling  the  human  hand,  in 
form.  Its  tail  is  long  and  without  hair ; 
with  it  the  animal  can  suspend  itself  from 


They  have  often  deceived  their  enemies  by 
this  means.  A.  B. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  female  has  an 
of  them,  for  which  we  paid  three  hundred  j  opening  or  bag  under  her  belly,  which  she 
dollars.  The  breed  is  now  spread  pretty' |  can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  Into  this 
generally  over  the  country,  and  they  may’’  j  her  young  ones  creep  for  protection.  She 
be  had  at  the  common  price  of  sheep,  j  will  walk  a  considerable  distance  with 
When  manufacturing  is  brought  to  great-  six  or  eight  in  it  after  they  are  the  size  of 
er  perfection  this  kind  of  sheep  will  be  ground  squirrel. 

more  highly  valued;  they  do  not  require  Another  peculiarity  oi  this  creature,  is 
more  food  than  other  sheep ;  they  yield  that  of  coiling  itself  up  and  appearing  to 
at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  wool,  and  it  is  be  dead  when  the  huntsman  overtakes  it. 
of  a  fine  quality.  Many  persons  know  by 
experience  that  either  fine  or  coarse  cloth 
wears  better  if  made  of  fine  wool. 

Merino  sheep  may  be  known  by  their 
dark  appearance,  caused  by  the  dust  adhe¬ 
ring  more  closely  to  them  than  other  sheep, 
in  consequence  of  a  greasy  substance  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  their  wool. 

They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
glossy,  silky  appearance  of  their  noses  and 
legs. 

Although  the  domestic  sheep  is  gentle 
and  timid,  the  animal  is  quite  otherwise  in 
its  native  state.  The  Moufflon,  or  wild 
sheep  is  bold  and  fleet.  It  fights  fierce 
ly  with  enemies  of  its  own  strength, 
and  flies  swiftly  from  those  who  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  it. 

This  creature  is  much  affected  by  cli¬ 
mate  and  condition.  In  some  latitudes  the 
wool  is  long ;  in  others  it  differs  but  little 
from  coarse  hair.  In  some  countries  they 
have  broad  tails,  weighing  upwards  of 


An  Experiment. 

I  have  for  several  months  past  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  a  small  country  schoo', 
in  which  the  reading  books  (not  fro1 1 
choice  but  necessity)  have  been  principal¬ 
ly  the  English  Reader  and  Introduction, 
in  which  time  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  the  truth  of  what  is 
said  in  the  third  number  of  the  Inciter, 
that  the  children  do  not  understand  what 
they  read,  not  even  those  whose  appear¬ 
ance  would  indicate  that  they  had  alread 
passed  the  period  of  childhood.  As  there 
was  no  other  alternative  we  could  only 
lament  the  disadvantages  undet  which  we 
labored,  till  within  two  weeks  when  by 
chance  I  came  in  possession  of  several  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Inciter;  these  i  distributed 
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among  the  scholars  and  desired  them  to 
give  attention  while  I  should  read  a  short 
article,  after  which  I  enquired  if  they  un¬ 
derstood  it,  they  said  they  did;  I  also  en¬ 
quired  if  they  understood  their  common 
reading  lessons,  they  as  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged  they  did  not,  since  which  at  their 
suggestion,  we  have  used  no  other  for  our 
reading  lessons  than  the  articles  in  the  In- 
,  citer.  They  are  pleased  with  the  change, 
read  with  interest,  and  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  they  have  improved  more  in 
reading  in  the  last  two  weeks,  than  in  any 
precedingtwo  months.  So  far  the  exper¬ 
iment  has  been  satisfactory.  Should  oth¬ 
ers  be  induced  to  try  it,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  they  will  be  equally  successful. 

Chester  County  Oct.  18th,  1838. 

S.  P. 


Botany. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into 
twenty-one  classes  which  as  I  have  already 
said  depend  upon  the  number,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  stamens. 

The  first  ten  are  known  by  the  number 
of  the  stamens  and  are  named  by  placing 
Greek  numerals  before  the  word  ondria, 
which  means  stamens,  as  Mon,  one ;  and 
andria,  stamen  ;  Di,  two  ;  and  andria  sta¬ 
men,  &c.  It  is  in  these  two  first  clashes 
we  find  most  of  these  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers,  whose  only  use  seems  to  be  to 
beautify  creation,  with  the  exception  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  third  class ;  in  this  we  find 
wheat,  rye  and  a  great  variety  of  grasses. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  classes  con¬ 
tain  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens,  in 
the  first  of  which  they  are  situated  on  the 
calyx,  or  green  leaves  which  surround  the 
flowers ;  in  the  other,  on  the  receptacle  or 
top  of  the  flower  stalk ;  it  is  in  the  first  of 
these  we  find  most  of  our  nicest  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  etc. 
The  other  contains  many  beautiful  and 
showy  flowers. 

The  two  next  are  distinguished  by  the 
unequal  length  of  the  stamens,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  has  two  long  and  two  short;  the 
fo'nrteenth  has  four  long  and  two  short  ones ; 
'he  first  contains  a  great  variety  of  medi- 

nal  plants, known  by  the  common  name 


of  herbs ;  in  the  second  are  many  of  our 
garden  vegetables  as  the  radish,  cabbage 
etc. 

The  two  next,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
classes,  are  united  by  filaments  into  sets, 
or  brotherhoods,  the  first  has  but  one,  in 
this  we  find  the  hollyhocks  and  mallows. 
The  second  has  two  sets  or  brotherhoods 
and  contains  the  pea  and  bean. 

In  the  seventeenth  the  stamens  are  uni¬ 
ted  by  their  anthers,  these  are  called  com¬ 
pound  flowers,  because  they  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  little  flowers,  so  closely 
united  as  to  appear  but  one  flower,  as  the 
sun-flower,  marygold,  daisy  etc.  They 
constitute  a  large  number  of  the  fall 
flower  and  are  among  the  most  difficult  to 
study  ;  should  you  therefore  meet  with 
some  difficulty  in  studying  you  need  not  be 
discouraged. 

The  eighteenth  differs  from  any  that 
we  have  examined  :  here  the  stamens  are 
found  growing  on  the  pistil.  There  is 
not  a  very  great  variety  in  the  class ;  a 
very  common  flower,  which  you  have  no 
doubt  often  seen,  the  lady’s  slipper,  is  an 
example  of  the  kind. 

The  two  next  classes  a  still  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked,  in  them  the  stamens  and 
pistils  grow  upon  separate  flowers.  In 
the  nineteenth  they  are  upon  separate 
flowers,  yet  on  the  same  plant,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  the  same  home.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  cucumber,  squash,  pumpkin,  mel- 
lon  etc.  In  the  twentieth  they  are  upon 
different  plants,  or  dwell  in  separate  hou¬ 
ses.  Of  this  we  have  example  in  the  mul¬ 
berry,  willow  and  many  other  trees. 

The  twenty-first  and  last  class  contains 
such  plants  as  have  their  stamens  and  pis¬ 
tils  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  among  which  are  mushrooms,  mos¬ 
ses,  etc. 

Having  now  given  you  a  general  de¬ 
scription  of  the  classes  which  will  enable 
you  better  to  understand  their  applicatioa 
to  their  respective  names,  I  will  now  give 
you  a  list  of  them  in  the  regular  order. 
Names  of  Classes.  Definitions. 

1.  Mon-andria,  -  one  stamen. 

2.  Di-andria,  -  two  stamens. 


three  stamens. 


3.  Tri-andria, 
c  4.  Teti-andria,! 

5.  Pent-andria, 
t  6.  Hex-andria, 

7.  Hept-andria, 

]  8.  Oct-andria, 

9.  Enne-andria. 

10.  Dec-andria. 

11.  Colic-andria,  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx. 

12.  Poly-andria,  (Polus,  signifies  many,) 
many  stamens  upon  the  receptacle. 

13.  Di-dynamia,  dynamia  signifies  power 
or  length,  two  stamens  longer  than  the 
other  two. 

14.  Tetri-dynomia,  four  stamens  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  other  two. 

15.  Mon-adelphia,  stamens  united  in¬ 
to  one  brotherhood. 

16.  Di-adelphia,  two  brotherhoods  fiive 
united  anthers. 

17.  Syn-genesia,  syn,  together,  genesia, 
growing  up,  five  united  together. 

18.  Gyn-andria,  gyn  signifies  pistil,  sta¬ 
mens  growing  out  of  the  pistil. 

19.  Mon-oecia,  oecia,  signifies  home, 
growing  on  separate  flowers,  yet  in  the 
same  house. 

20.  Di-oecia,  having  two  houses, 

■21.  Crypto-gamia,  a  concealed  union, 
stamens  and  pistils  invisible. 

School  time  and  School  exercises. 

Mary. — Where  are  you  going  in  such 
haste  1 

Ann. — I  am  going  to  school. 

M.  What  time  does  your  school  com¬ 
mence  1 

Ar  Between  8  and  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

M.  Why  you  are  almost  too  late ;  it  is 
half  past  9’oclock. 

A.  Is  it  7  oh  that  is  nothing  uncommon 
for  me. 

M.  Has  not  your  teacher  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  your  coming  so  late  to  school  7 

A.  Oh  no ;  he  never  says  a  word  to  me 
about  coming  late. 

M.  Why  he  must  be  a  very  indulgent 
teacher,  to  be  sure. 

A.  Yes,  he  is  very  good  to  us  when  we 
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behave  as  we  ought,  but  when  we  disre¬ 
gard  good  order,  he  shows  but  little  par¬ 
tiality  towards  us. 

M.  Well,  that  is  right  enough  to  correct 
you  when  you  do  wrong,  and  when  you 
do  well  to  use  you  well. 

A.  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
teaching  us  any  thing  that  is  useful. 

M.  What  is  it  that  he  learns  you. 

A.  Reading,  writing,  cyphering,  geo¬ 
graphy,  grammar  and  describing  things. 

M.  What  is  describing  things! 

A.  We  say  an  apple  is  round,  opaque, 
and  odorous.  It  consists  of  four  parts; 
stem,  rind,  pulp,  and  seed  vessel  or  core. 

M.  Why  that  is  something  quite  new 
to  me.  What  advantage  does  your  teacher 
expect  to  result  from  descriptions  of1  this 
kind  7 

A.  He  gets  us  to  examine  things,  and 
says  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us 
and  enable  us  to  describe  them  better  to 
others. 

M.  That  is  very  true-  indeed,  it  learns 
you  a  great  deal  and  helps  you  to  under¬ 
stand  what  yoil  read. 

A.  I  have  now  told  you  a  little  how  we 
do.  It  is  already  past  school  time,  I  must 
be  going. 

M.  Very  well,  I  will  not  detain  you  an}* 
longer,  you  may  tell  me  more  when  we 
meet  again.  Good  Morning. 

Good  bye  Mary. 


SELECTIONS. 

^The  following  is  so  much  in  the  manner 

of  Franklin,  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
come  from  his  pen.  Let  it  come  whence 
it  may,  it  is  worth  reading  and  may  fur¬ 
nish  matter  for  reflection  for  a  whole 
winter  evening. 

Who’ll  turn  the  Grindstone- 
When  I  was  a  little  boy,  1  remember 
one  cold  winter’s  day,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
“My  pretty  boy,”  said  he,  “has  your  father 
a  grindstone  7”  “Yes  sir,”  said  I.  “You 
are  a  fine  little  fellow,”  said  he,  “will  you 
let  me  grind  my  axe  upon  it!”  Pleased 
with  his  compliment  of  “fine  little  fellow,” 
‘‘O  yes  sir,”  I  answered;  “it  is  down  in  the 
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shop,”  “and  will  you,  my  man,”  said  he 
tapping  me  on  the  head,  “get  a  little  hot 
water  1”  How  could  I  refuse  !  .  I  ran  and 
soon  brought  a  kettle  full. 

“How  old  are  you,  and  what  is  your 
name,”  continued  he,  without  awaiting  a 
reply.  “I  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the 
finest  lads  that  ever  I  have  seen,  will  you 
turn  a  few  minutes'!”  Tickled  with  this 
flattery,  like  a  little  fool  I  went  to  work 
and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  n. 
new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I 
was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school  bell 
rang,  and  T  could  not  getaway;  my  hands 
were  blistered  and  it  was  not  half  ground. 
Atlength  however,  the  axe  was  sharpened 
and  the  man  turned  to  me  with  “now  you 
little  rascal,  you’ve  played  the  truant, 
scud  to  school  or  you’ll  rue  it !”  Alas 
thought  I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn 
the  grindstone  this  cold  day ;  now  to  he 
called  a  “little  rascal,”  was  too  much.-,  It 
sunk  deep  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since. 

When  I  have  seen  a  man  of  doubtful 
character,  patting  a  girl  on  the  cheek, 
praising  her  sparkling  eye  and  ruby  lip, 
beware  girl,  thought  I,  or  yon  will 
find  to  your  sorrow  that  you  have  been 
tnrning  the  grindstone  for  a  villia^u  . 

When  I  see  a  man  flattering7  the  peo¬ 
ple,  mailing  great  professions  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  ty¬ 
rant,  methinks,  look  out,  good  people,  that 
fellow  wonld  set  you  to  turning  a  grind 
stone. 

When  I  sec  a  man  holding  a  fat  office, 
sounding  the  “horn  on  the  borders”  to  call 
the  people  to  support  the  man  on  whom 
he  depends’for  his  office ;  well,  thinks  I, 
no  wonder  the  man  is  zealous  in  this  case, 
he  evidently  has  an  axe  to  grind. 

Sketches  of  different  Countries. 

There  are  good  and  bad  men  among 
all  nations;  but  st.ill  there  is  a  national  dif¬ 
ference,  depending  on  the  government, 
laws,  religion,  and  settled  habits  of  the 
people.  They  all  have  natural  advantages 
and  defects. 
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Spain,  is  a  very  pleasant,  fertile  king' 
dom,  and  produces  excellent  oranges, 
grapes,  raisins  and  other  articles  which  we 
do  not  raise  in  this  country.  Raisins 
indeed  are  only  a  kind  of  grapes  dried. 

France  enjoys  a  mild  air  and  a  rich 
soil.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  olive 
oil,  wine,  brandy  and  silk,  which  we  bring 
from  there ;  and  it  has  produced  what  is 
much  more  important  than  wine,  brandy 
and  silk,  many  very  learned  and  excellent 
people.  Much  also  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
Germany,  and  the  distinguished  scholars 
educated  in  the  their  colleges  and  schools. 

Italy  has  a  fine  climate;  the  winters 
there  are  not  so  cold,  nor  the  summers  so 
warm  as  ours ;  but  they  are  subject  to 
dreadful  earthquakes,  by  which  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  sometimes  swallowed  up. 

England  is  noted  for  its  riches,  and 
great  trade,  and  for  improvements  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  arts.  The  people  of  England  own 
more  ships,  and  manufacture  more  goods 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
firms  are  almost  like  gardens,  so  ■well  are 
they  tilled.  Canals  are  cut,  between  all 
the  large  cities,  for  boats  to  sail  from  one 
to  another,  and  the  whole  island  shows  what 
great  changes  may  be  made  by  industry 
and  skill. 

Turkey  isa  delightful  region  by  nature 
and  was  once  the  chief  seat  of  human 
glory  ;  but  no  country  can  prosper  without 
freedom ;  and  a  bad  government,  makes 
Turkey  one  of  the  most  wretched  portions 
of  the  earth. 

There,  a  mad  tyrant  can  put  thousands 
of  people  to  death  who  have  committed  no 
crime.  The  men  in  office  are  generally 
selfish  and  Gruel.  They  have  hardly  any 
good  schools  in  that  whole  empire,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  people  grow  up  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice. 

Our  country  is  not  without  defects  ; 
no  one  is  entirely  bad ;  but  every  other 
land  is  subject  to  some  evils  from  which 
we  are  free.  No  region  under  the  sun  is 
on  all  accounts  so  blest  as  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  men  the  American  farmers  are 
j  the  most  independent  and  the  most  happy 


It  is  true  thef  wVirk  hard ;  but  Work  is 
good  for  men  ;  and  there  are  none  so  mise¬ 
rable  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  not  work,  but  the  foolish  dread  of 
it,  which  fills  the  world  with  thieves,  gam¬ 
blers  and  vagabonds.  Idleness  is  the 
canker  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  This  it 
is  that  gives  men  the  spleen,  and  their 
minds  grow  dull,  as  iron  becomes  rusty 
when  laid  by  without  being  used. 

The  Americans  are  not  subject  to  a 
tyrant  king,  who  cat)  rob  them  of  their 
earnings,  or  unjustly  take  their  lives  ;  but 
they  can  choose  their  own  best  men  to 
conduct  their  public  affairs. 

In  the  United  States,  if  the  persons  in 
power  do  ill  and  break  the  laws,  the  people 
when  they  vote  at  elections,  can  leave 
them  out  of  office,  and  put  better  men  in 
their  places;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
having  a  free  government.  It  is  frcedonii 
which  makes  this  country  so  flourishing 
and  so  happy. 

Though  we  are  not  rich,  we  have  sufli. 
cient  to  live  agreeably,  aud  we  must  work 
and  get  more.  We  need  not  envy  those 
who  have  larger  possessions ;  though  if  we 
were  richer  we  could  do  more  good ;  and  it 
is  right  for  people  to  be  prudent,  and  lay 
up  something  against  a  time  of  need,  if  they 
do  not  get  it  unfairly. 

The  operation  of  opening  an  Egyptian 
mummy  was  performed  in  the  gallery  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  ut  Paris,  on  Sunday 
last.  The  Dauphincss  and  a  number  of 
scientific  persons  attended.  The  linen 
bands  encircling  the  body  from  head  to  foot 
being  unrolled,  the  mummy  was  found  to 
be  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
The  nails  on  the  hands  were  remarkably 
long,  the  hair  was  quite  perfect,  and  had 
preserved  its  flaxen  color  untarnished; 
eyes  of  enamel  had  been  substituted  for  the 
original,  a  singularity  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  only  once  before.  The  most  cu¬ 
rious  circumstances,  however,  were  the 
discovery  of  two  papyrus  manuscripts,  one 
rolled  round  the  head  and  breast ;  they 
were  in  such  preservation  as  to  allow  of 
being  deciphered  by  M.  Champollion,  jr. ; 
i.  1..  i„  ,„„,i  fnunrl  to  be 
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iat  of  Tete-Muthis,  daughter  of  the  keep- 
•of  the  temple  of  Isis,  ut  Thebes:  difler- 
lt  marks  and  ornaments  also  denoted  that 
she  had  been  one  of  high  considera¬ 
tion  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  supposed 
the  mummy  cannot  be  less  than  3000  years 
old,  notwithstanding  which  the  skin  lias 
preserved,  in  a  great  measure  its  elasticity, 
and*even  its  humidity  in  some  parts.  .  An 
attentive  perusal  of  the  manuscripts  will 
no  doubt,  bring  to  light  some  curious  facts,' 
which  we  shall  be  punctual  in  laying 
before  our  readers. — Paris  payer. 


Mahommgdans. — A  traveller  says  Unit 
during  his  long  residence  at  Malta,  and 
constant  course  of  commercial  transactions 
with  the  professors  of  the  Mahommedan 
creed,  he  never  heard  of  an  unpaid  debt 
ora  violated  obligation ;  and  it  is  a  usual 
mode  of  traffic  in  the  market  towns  through¬ 
out  Turkey,  for  the  farmers  and  hucksters 
to  leave  their  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  etc.  in 
baskets  with  the  prices  fixed,  and  to  return 
in  perfectsccurity  of  finding  the  article  as 
they  left  it  or  the  exact  price  deposited  in 
the  place  of  just  so  much  aik had  found  a 
purchaser. 

This  is  not  precisely  the  way  we  do  bus¬ 
iness  here.  It  is  believed  that  the  man 
who  should  thus  leave  his  property  with 
the  price  annexed  need  scarcely  expect  1o 
find  an  exact  equivalent;  he  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  surprised  if  goods,  basket  and  price 
were  “among  the  missing.”  Would  it 
not  be  prudent  to  keep  Mahommedans  ig¬ 
norant  of  this,  lest  they  might  annoy  us 
with  heathen  missionaries? — Ed. 


Aphorisms. 

Contempt  leaves  a  deeper  scar  than  an¬ 
ger. 

Custom  without  reason,  is  ancient  error. 

Corrected  error  serves  for  a  way-mark. 

Cheap  things,  if  unnecessary,  are  too 
dear. 

Doubts  should  not  excite  contention,  but 
enquiry. 

Every  moment  substracts  from  what  it 
adds  to  our  lives. 

Every  deviation  from  virtue  is  an  ap-: 
proach  to  vice. 
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Flatterers  are  put  to  flight  by  adversity. 

Good  pilots  gain  much  of  their  reputation 
from  storms. 

He  who  has  far  to  go,  should  not  hurry. 

Hearts  should  not,  though  heads  may, 
differ. 

If  sensuality  were  happiness,  beasts 
would  be  happier  than  men. 

Idleness  is  the  nest  in  which  mischief 
lays  its  eggs. 

Keen  tools  require  skilful  hands. 

Many  assume  virtue’s  livery,  who  shun 
her  service. 

Minds  ashamed  of  poverty,  would  be 
proud  of  affluence. 

Of  all  forms  re-form  is  the  best. 

One  crime  cannot  be  a  proper  remedy 
for  another. 

Parlour  feasts  extinguish  kitchen  fires. 

Ridicule  is  the  Froth  of  ill-nature. 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  content¬ 
ment  may  be  found  any  where  rather  than 
at  home. 

He  who  makes  conscience  his  counsel¬ 
lor,  will  find  it  his  comforter  when  all 
others  stand  aloof. 

Consider  why  the  error  of  another  offends 
thee  when  thou  art  in  no  way  a  party  to  it. 

Power  unsubjected  to  the  control  of  vir¬ 
tue,  is  a  poor  guardian  of  civil  liberty. 

Some  are  serious  about  trifles,  and 
trifling  about  serious  matters. 

If  we  reprove  or  chastise  before  we  feel 
a  painful  regret  on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  it,  the  proper  season  for  doing  it  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

Trutli  would  be  more  popular  with  us, 
if  it  proposed  only  to  correct  the  faults  of 
others. 


The  two  Robbers. 

Alexander. — What,  art  thou  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Robber,  of  whose  exploits  I  have  heard 
so  much  ? 

Robber. — I  am  a  Thracian  and  a  soldier. 

A.  A  soldier  ! — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an 
assassin !  the  pestof  the  country !  I  could 
honor  thy  courage  but:  I  must  detest  and 
punish  thy  crimes. 

R.  What  have  I  done  of  which  you  can 
i  complain?—  ' 


A.  Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my  au-  5 
thority;  violated  the  public  peace,  and  - 
spent  thy  life  in  injuring  the  persons  and  | 
properties  of  thy  fellow  snbjects? 

R.  Alexander  !  I  am  your  captive — I 
must  hear  'hat  you'  please  to  say,  and 
bear  what  yo,  -'lease  to  inflict.  But  my 
soul  is  unconquered ;  and  if  I  reply  at  all 
to  your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like  a  free 
man. 

A.  Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
take  the  advantage  of  my  power,  to  silence 
those  with  whom  I  deign  to  converse. 

R.  I  must  then  answer  your  question 
by  another.  How  have  you  passed  your 
life? 

A.  Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame,  and  she 
will  tell  you.  Among  the  brave  I  have 
been  the  bravest,  among  sovereigns  the 
noblest,  among  conquerors  the  mightiest. 

R.  And  does  not  Fame,  speak  of  me  too? 
Was  there  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more 
valiant  band  ?  Was  there  ever — but  I 
scorn  to  boast,  You  yourself  know  that  I 
have  not  been  easily  subdued. 

A.  Still,  what  are  you  but  a  robber — a 
base,  dishonest  robber  ? 

R.  And  what  is  a  conqueror?  Have 
not  you,  too,  gone  about  the  earth  like  an 
evil  genius,  blasting  the  fair  fruits  of  peace 
and  industry:  plundering,  ravaging,  kil¬ 
ling,  without  law,  without  justice,  merely 
to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion,? 
All  that  I  have  done  to  a  single  district 
with  a  hundred  followers,  you  have  done 
to  whole  nations  with  a  hundred  thousand. 

If  I  have  stripped  individuals,  you  have 
ruined  kings  and  princes.  If  I  have 
burned  a  few  hamlets,  you  have  desola¬ 
ted  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and 
cities  of  the  earth.  What  is  then  the  dif¬ 
ference,  but  that  as  you  were  born  a  king 
and  I  a  private  man,  you  have  been  able  to 
become  a  migh  tier  robber  than  I  ? 

A.  But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I 
have  given  like  a  king.  If  1  have  subvert¬ 
ed  empires,  I  have  founded  greater.  I 
have  cherished  arts,  commerce  and  phi¬ 
losophy. 

R.  I,  too  have  freely  given  to  the  poor, 
what  1  took  from  the  rich,  I  have  estab- 
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shed  order  and  discipline  among  the  most 
arocious  of  mankind  ,  and  have  stretched 
ut  my  protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed* 
know,  indeed,  little  of  the  philosophy  you 
alkof;  but  I  beljpve  that  neither  you  nor 
shall  ever  atone  to  the  world,  for  the  mis- 
ihiefs  we  have  done  it. 

A.  Leave  me — take  off  his  chains  and 
lse  him  well. — Are  we  then  so  much  alike  ? 
—Alexander  to  a  robber? — let  me  reflect. 


A  Sketch  of  the  history  of  America. 

Before  the  people  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  landed  here,  this  whole  country  was 
all  a  wilderness.  No  bridges  were  made 
over  any  of  the  streams  ;  no  roads  nor  any 
houses  except  Indian  wigwams.  There 
was  no  plough,  nor  hoe,  nor  spinning- 
wheel,  nor  loom,  nor  saw-mill,  nor  grist¬ 
mill,  in  this  whole  region. 

Thousands  of  deer,  bears,  buffaloes, 
wolves,  mooses,  foxes,  J(pfvers,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals  were  running  wild  in  the 
woods;  but  with  all  the  fur  in  the  conutry, 
the  Indians  did  not  know  how  to  make  a 
single  hat. 

They  commonly  settled  near  a  river  for 
the  sake  of  fish ;  or  by  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  could  catch  oysters,  lobsters 
and  clams.  All  the  hard  work  was  done 
by  their  women.  The  men  loved  hunting, 
which  they  carried  on  with  clubs,  or  bows 
and  a/rows. 

Instead  of  living  together  like  a  band 
of  brothers,  through  the  whole  country, 
they  were  divided  into  small  tribes,  en¬ 
gaged  half  the  time  in  war,  and  murdering 
each  other.  They  were  as  faithful  to 
their  friends  as  the  best  white  people ;  but 
very  cruel  indeed  to  their  enemies.  As 
to  reading  and  writing,  these  Indians  did. 
not  know  one  letter  from  another ;  so  they 
were  called  savages. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country 
when  the  first  ship-load  of  Englishmen 
came  to  Virginia,  in  1607 ;  and  thirteen 
years  afterwards  another  company  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachussetts.  These  people 
had  to  cut  down  trees,  dig  up  stump*  by 
the  roots,  and  in  a  little  time  began  to 
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build  themselves  houses,  and  themchurchcs 
and  school-houses. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England 
should  be  the  king  of  this  country ;  but  the 
people  here  were  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way  and  be  free.  These  conditions 
were  written  down  on  pieces  of  paper, 
with  the  king’s  name  signed  to  them,  and 
given  to  those  who  settled  in  different  pla¬ 
ces  here  in  North  America.  These  papers 
were  called  royal  charters.  The  settle¬ 
ments  made  according  to  these  charters, 
were  called  British  colonies  or  provinces. 

To  be  continued. 


Those  who  have  never  travelled,  nor 
read  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  fancy 
that  the  limited  portion  of  it  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  contains  more  curios¬ 
ities  than  any  other  part.  The  fable  of 
the  mouse  illustrates  this. — Ed. 

A  mouse  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a 
chest,  chanced  one  day  to  creep  up  to  the 
edge,  and  peeping  out,  exclaimed  with 
wonder:  -‘1  did  not  think  the  world  was 
so  large.” 

A  person  once  said  jo  a  father  whose 
son  was  noted  for  laziness,  that  lie  tho’t 
his  son  was  very  much  afraid  of  work. 
Afraid  of  work  V”  replied  the  father,  not 
at  all — he  will  lay  down  and  go  to  sleep 
close  by  the  side  of  it. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity 
dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtuous  man — 
how  sound  he  sleeps,  how  quiet  his 
breast,  how  composed  his  mind,  how  free 
from  care,  how  easy  his  provisions,  how 
healthy  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night, 
how  moist  his  mouth,  how  joyful  his  heart, 
they  would  never  admire  the  noises,  the 
diseases,  the  throng  of  passions,  and  the 
violence  of  unnatural  appetites  that  fill  the 
houses  of  the  luxurious,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  ambitious.. 


A  child  should  never  be  indulged  in 
any  habit,  which  it  must  necessarily  ceacs 
from,  in  order  to  be  happy. 


The  little  Factory  Gill  to  a  more  fortunate  playmate, 
i  often  think  how  once  we  used  in  summer-fields  to  play, 

And  run  about  and  breathe  the  air  that  made  us  glad  and  gay ; 

We  used  to  gather  buttercups,  and  chase  the  butterfly — 

I  loved  to  feel  the  light  breeze  lift'my  hair  as  it  went  by  ! 

Do  you  still  play  in  those  bright  fields  ?  and  are  the  flowers  still  there  T 
J-  here  are  no  fields  where  I  live  now — no  flowers  any  where ! 

But  day  by  day  I  go  and  turn  a  dull  and  tedious  wheel, 
lou  cannot  think  how  sad,  and  tired,  and  faint  I  often  feel. 

I  hurry  home  to  snatch  the  meal  my  mother  can  supply, 

Then  back  to  hasten  to  the  task— that  not  to  hate  I  try ; 

At  night  my  mother  kisses  me,  when  she  has  combed  my  hair. 

And  laid  me  in  my  little  bed,  hut  I’m  not  happy  there, 

I  dream  about  the  factory,  the  fines  that  on  us  wait — 

I  start  and  as!:  my  father  if- — I  have  not  lain  too  late. 

And  once  I  heard  him  sob  and  say — “Oh  better  were  a  grave.. 

Than  such  a  life  as  this  for  thee,  thou  little  sinless  slave  !” 

I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall  obtain  a  holiday, 

Oh  if  I  do,  I’ll  go  to  you,  and  spend  it  all  in  play, 

And  then  I’ll  bring  some  flowers  home,  ifyou  will  gilfcme  some, 

And  at  my  word  I’ll  think  of  them  and  holidays  to  come. 


The  lost  Kite. 

BY  MISS  HANNAH  F.  GOULD. 

‘My  kite!  my  kite!  I’ve  lost  my  kite  ! 

Oh  !  when  I  saw  the  steady  flight 
With  which  she  gained  her  lofty  height, 
[luyv  could  I  know,  that,  letting  go 
That  naughty  string,  would  bring  so  low 
My  pretty,  buoyant,  darling,  kite, 

To  pass  forever  out  of  sight! 


‘A  purple  cloud  Whs  sailing  by, 
With  silver  borders,  o’er  the  sky  | 

I  thought  it  seemed  to  come  so  nigh, 
itl  let  my  kite  go  up  and  light 
Upon  its  fringe  so  soft  and  bright, 

To  see  how  noble,  high,  and  proud 
She’d  look  while  riding  on  a  cloud ! 


‘As  near  her  shining  mark  she  drew, 

I  clapped  my  hands — the  line  slipped  thro’ 
My  silly  fingers— and  she  flew, 

Away !  away !  in  airy  play, 

Right  over  where  the  water  lay  ! 

She  veered  and  fluttered,  swung  and  gave 
A  plunge!  then  vanished  with  the  wave! 


‘I  never  more  shall  want  to  look 
On  that  false  cloud,  or  on  the  brook; 
Nor  oVr  to  feel  the  breeze  that  took 


My  dearest  joy  thus  to  destroy 
The  pleasure  of  your  happy  boy  ! 

My  kite !  my  kite  !  how  sad  to  think 
She  soared  so  high,  so  soon  to  sink !’ 

‘Be  this’  the  mother  said,  and4miled. 
‘A  lesson  to  you,  simple  child  l 
And  when  by  fancies,  vain  and  wild 
As  that  which  cost  the  kite  that’s  lost. 
Thy  busy  brain  again  is  crossed ; 

Of  shining  vapors  then  beware, 

Nor  place  thy  joys  on  fickle  air ! 


‘I  have  a  darling  treasure,  too, 

That  sometimes  would,  by  slipping  tliroug 
My  guardian  hands,  the  way  pursue, 
From  which  more  tight,  than  thou,  thy  kite 
I  hold  my  Jewel,  new  and  bright, 

Lest  he  should  stray  without  a  guide, 

To  drown  my  hopes  in  Sorrow’s  tide !’ 


atm 
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EDITORIAL. 

To  Teachers. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  who  assume 
the  task  of  instructors  shoi^Jj^be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  what  we  profess  to  teach  ; — we 
must  have  the  faculty  of  making  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  others  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  imparting  to  them  our  ideas,  but  by 
showing  them  the  adva^ges  we  possess, 
excite  in  them  a  desire  tiHiavethe  same. 

Whoever  has  assayed  to  make  others 
learned  by  displaying  his  own  learning 
before  them,  ought  to  have  observed  that 
so  far  as  he  claimed  their  attention,  it  was 
in  the  way  of  admiration  of  his  attainment^, 
rather  than  interest  in  the  science  he  wad" 
endeavoring  to  teSch.  Pestalozzi  found 
in  the  early  p^rt  of  his  prengptoral  career 
that  right  teaching  consisted  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  clear  perceptions  were  in  the 
pupil’s  mind,  and  leading  him  thence  on 
to  others,  which  though  the  pupil  had  not 
perceived  it,  were  naturally  connected 
with  what  he  knew  himself.  ^  '  •.  ^ 

The  teacher  must  not  only  hafve~suclv 
discerning  faculty  as  is  here  alluded  to, 
ind  make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  scholar’s 
attention  turned  to  the  knowledge  he  is 
to  obtain  in  connexion  with  that  which 
he  already  has,  but  with  nice  skill  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  profitable  point  of  excitement,  he 
must  possess  untiring  industry. 

It  must  be  an  industry  too  which  needs 
not  the  stimulus  of  ambition  in  any  of  its 
shapes ;  if  the  pecuniary  reward  he  is  to 
receive  for  his  labour,  or  the  reputation 
he  hopes  to  acquire,  be  the  motive  that  im¬ 
pels  him  to  assiduity,  little  good  can  be 
reasonably  anticipated  from  his  exertions, 
however  unremitting  they  may  be. 


A  liquid  cannot  rise  above  its  own  lev¬ 
el.  It  is  so  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world.  He  cannot  be  a  good  teacher  in 
science,  who  does  not  himself  appreciate 
the  science  which  he  teaches.  He  can¬ 
not  inculcate  morality  instructively,  who 
ifes  not  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  the  . 
value  of  moral  principles,  nor  can  he  be  a 
good  teacher  whose  bosom  is  not  filled 
with  benevolence  ; — nothing  less  than  a 
pervading,  abiding  sentiment  of  philan¬ 
thropy  will  secure  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  the  teacher  owes  his 
pupils ;  neither  love  of  learning,  desire  for 
fame  nor  admiration  of  moral  principle  are 
sufficient  to  animate  him  in  the  monot¬ 
onous  routine  of  school  exercises.  To 
any  but  the  genuine  lover  of  his  species, 
the  reiteration  of  A  B  (C,  the  recital  of 
what  he  has  heard  scores  of  tunes,  the 
repetitions  and  re-repetitions  that  inyst  dai¬ 
ly  and  hourly  assail  his  ears  must  ^..mo¬ 
notonous  and  tedious.  v  .  ri'-r  ■  '  • 

Besides  all  this,  the  diverse  natures  to 
be  found  in  the  individuals  placed  under 
’his  care,  or  which  is  the  same  to  him,  the 
subjects  of  different  systems  of  discipline, 
some  accustomed  to  corporeal  punishment 
for  slight  offences,  and  others  to  unlimited 
indulgence ;  his  ingenuity  must  forever  be 
on  the  alert  to  preserve  any  thing  like 
moral  order  in  such  a  motley  assemblage. 
But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come;  after  he  has 
given  his  days  and  nights  to  study  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  needful  knowledge 
of.  science;  if  he  has  penetration  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  state  of  intellectual  develope- 
ment  in  each  pupil,  and  address  to  lead 
him  on  progressively  to  further  degrees  of 
it;  if  he  has  adopted  a  sound  moral  scheme 
from  conviction,  and  practices  most  sera- 
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pulously  in  accordance  with  it;  if  all  mi¬ 
nor  affections  are  swallowed  up  in  philan- 
throphy,  in  a  word  if  he  devotes  his  whole 
time  and  attention — all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  ignorance,  the  ca¬ 
price,  or  the  apathy  of  parents,  if  there 
were  no  other  use  for  it,  would  make 
it  necessary  that  he  should  have  as 
much  philanthropy  as  could  be  be  expected 
in  one  human  bosom. 

Retrospection . 

In  No.  6  you  read  the  “Little  Factory 
Girl”  which  is  very  pathetic  and  would  be 
very  pretty  had  we  not  spoiled  it  in  the 
last  line  by  putting  “word”  where  it  should 
have  been  “work;”  it  is  not  the  only 
blunder  we  have  made,  as  our  readers  may 
have  observed.  I  rely  on  their  good  tem¬ 
per  to  excuse  us,  and  their  good  sense  to 
correct  our  typographical  errors ,  but  this 
is  not  what  I  took  up  the  pen  for. 

The  little  poem  was  written  in  England, 
and  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  children  in  English  Factories,  and  is 
no  doubt  a  true  picture  of  their  life  of  sla¬ 
very.  Children  in  this  country  whose  pa¬ 
rents  are  not  under  the  necessity  to  keep 
them  employed,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  sympathise  with  those  of  their  own  age 
in  a  foreign  land ;  who  have  to  toil  with¬ 
out  intermission,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  to  manufacture 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  with  which 
they  would  not  willingly  dispense,  and 
which  they  obtain  by  merely  asking 
for  them,  while  those  who  make  them 
have  no  advantage  from  it,  unless  mere 
means  of  subsistence,  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  confinement  can  be  called  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  Manufactories  in  England,  they 
are  out  of  our  sight,  and  pretty  much  out 
of  the  hearing  of  most  of  us.  We  are  in 
a  likely  way  to  have  the  thing  nearer 
home.  Already  in  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  of  New  England,  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Factory  Girl”  applies  with  full  force. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  that 
section  of  our  country,  thousands  of  children 
who  have  to  toil  unremittingly  in  the 


factories  without  leisure  to  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  even  of  reading,  under  governments  1 
that  have  made  provision  for  the  instruct-  ' 
tion  of  all  their  citizens.  And  why  is  this  1  ; 
Because  their  parents  are  poor  and  unable  i 
to  support  their  children ;  they  are  obliged 
to  place  them  in  the  factories  to  make 
muslin  for  12^  cents  per  yard,  for  our  ac¬ 
commodation.  This  is  so  low  a  price 
that  unless  the  owner  of  the  Manufactory 
has  much  of  the  work  done  by  children 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  poorly  fed, 
he  will  not  have  as  much  profit  as  he 
wishes.  He  would  not  sell  it  so  low,  and 
therefore  could,  ifhe  would,  give  his  hands 
a  better  living  for  less  labor,  were  it  not 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Old  England 
(have  been  longer  at  it  and  know  better  how 
to  get  all  out  of  their  hands,  with  putting 
less  in  them,)  would  undersell  him.  It 
will  not  be  time  4^t  for  you  to  think  of 
these  things.  You  might  enquire  whether 
there  is  no  way  to  alter  them  and  prevent 
them  from  spreading  much  further.  Ask 
yourselves  how  it  comes  that  one  man 
can  oppress  so  many  children.  See  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  not  owing  to  ignorance.  Read 
the  Factory  Girl  again. 


Biography. 

I  should  esteem  it  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  best  of  men,  to  omit  telling 
you  that  in  my  opinion,  you  are  indebted 
for  the  .advantages  you  possess  primarily, 
to  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  was  born  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1745.  This 
remarkable  person,  who  was  born  to  afflu¬ 
ence  devoted  the  early  part  ofhislifeto 
observation,  reading  and  study,  and  by  the 
time  he  attained  to  manhood,  his  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  above  those  of  other  young  men 
in  his  sphere  of  life.  But  he  did  not  seek 
knowledge  for  selfish  purposes;  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  very  early  of  being  useful 
in  a  world  where  separate  and  opposing 
interests  keep  up  a  continual  conflict  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  He  resolved  to 
try  what  education  would  do  for  those  who 
had  hitherto--been  neglected ;  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  he  could  not  make  honest  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  out  of  children  taken  from 


the  dregs  of  the  people.  He  imputed  to  a 
want  of  right  instructions,  the  misery 
with  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
and  of  which  he  heard  every  one  com¬ 
plain. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  purchased 
an  extensive  farm  to  which  he  took  under 
his  parental  care,  instructed  in  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  and  stimulated  to  virtue,  hundreds 
at  a  time,  of  the  class  just  spoken  of.  He 
commenced  with  fifty  children  of  orphans 
and  beggars,  whose  physical  wants  he 
supplied  comfortably  and  gave  them  such 
education  as  would  lead  to  an  acquaintance 
with  their  rights  and  the  best  manner  of 
performing  their  duties. 

His  plan  was  not  less  original  than  suc- 
cessful-he  taught  the  knowledge  of  things 
— he  inculcated  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  “practiced  what  he  preached”  until  the 
aristocracy  itself  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  merit  and  the  success  of  his  benevolent 
exertions,  though  they  pronounced  it  folly 
in  him  to  make -so  great  personal  sacri¬ 
fices  for  public  good. 

Pestalozzi  continued  his  school  at  Neu- 
hoff  for  fifteen  years  without  any  aid  but 
such  as  he  derived  from  the  verbal  appro¬ 
val  of  those  who  ought  to  have  cooperated 
with  him.  His  means  were  at  length 
impaired,  and  his  spirit  broken  down  by 
the  apathy  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
promoted  his  benevolent  object,  and  a  pe¬ 
riod  followed  in  which  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  inactive,  and  probably  desponding. 

At  length  he  was  called  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  they  had  in  their  gift. 
Having  popular  opinion  in  its  favor,  the 
institution  attracted  notice  ;  and  from 
Yverdun  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  system,  were  carried 
into  Germany,  France  and  other  countries, 
in  each  of  which  places  they  found  ad¬ 
vocates.  Lastly,  they  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  thes  ystem  without  the  name,  is 
being  introduced  into  every  school  in  the 
land. 

Though  this  amiable  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  encountered  many  difficul¬ 
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ties  and  met  with  much  discouragement, 
he  never  wanted  the  consolation  and  sup¬ 
port  which  are  derived  from  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness. 

He  died  in  1827  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  His  name  stands  a  fair  chance  to 
be  known  to  a  late  posterity,  and  to  be 
identified  with  the  pursuit  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  aristocracy  of  his  day  and  vicinity 
could  not  sympathise  with  him,  for  his 
views  tended  to  destroy  their  power  and 
influence ;  but  so  unequivocal  was  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  that  even  they  Could  not  oppose 
him,  for  though  disgusted  with  the  artifi¬ 
cial  state  of  society,  its  heartless  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  vain  professions;  and  though 
his  republican  spirit  revolted  at  the  pride 
and  selfishness  of  the  higher’ orders,  while 
it  was  brought  into  commisseration  with 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  many — 
though  he  was  an  innovater  upon  received 
opinions  and  usages,  “He  never  affected 
to  despise,  but  assayed  to  cure  the  follies 
of  man.” 

The  Clove. 

This  sharp  tasted  spice,  is  the  flower  bud 
of  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  which  resem¬ 
bles  the  laurel  in  its  height,  and  in  the 
shape  of  its  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in 
clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

At  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  the 
clove  tree  produces  flowers  in  abundance. 
When  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
they  are  fit  to  be  gathered.  This  is  done 
between  October  and  February  by  spread¬ 
ing  cloths  on  the  ground  and  beating  the 
flowers  down  upon  them  with  pieces 
of  bamboo.  They  are  then  dried  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  smoke  of  wood  fires,  and 
aftewards  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
first  gathered  they  are  reddish;  drying 
changes  the  color.  The  oil  of  cloves  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers. 

It  is  said  that  the  Dutch,  who  own  the 
Molucca  Islands,  were  desirous  at  one 
time  to  have  the  clove  tree  destroyed 
every  where  but  on  their  own  possessions, 
in  order  that  they  might  monopolize  the 
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business  of  raising  them,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  profitable,  but  they  did  not 
succeed,  for  they  have  been  carried  to 
South  America,  to  a  soil  and  climate  which 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  promotiou  of 
their  growth. 

Arithmetic. 

In  the  last  Inciter,  whole  numbers  and 
fractions  were  treated  of;  it  what  is  there 
said  has  been  duly  considered,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enter  upon  those  called  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  first, 

ADDITION. 

If  you  have  five  com  grains  in  one 
hand,  and  four  in  the  other,  if  you  wish 
to  know  how  many  you  have  in  both  you 
must  find  it  out  by  addition :  you  must  either 
say  ‘-the  five  which  I  have  in  one  hand,  and 
the  four  which  I  have  in  the  other  makg 
nine ;  or  else,  five  and  one  are  six,  and 
one  are  seven,  and  one  are  eight  and 
one  are  nine;  in  either  of  which  ways 
it  is  addition,  and  by  it  you  obtain 
the  sum,  9.  The  process  is  exactly 
the  same,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  will 
be  the  sum  of  more,  and  larger  numbers. 
We  cannot  think  so  well  of  large  num¬ 
bers  as  we  can  of  small  ones,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  find  what  will  be  the 
sum  of  portions  of  them,  and  then  other 
portions.  Suppose  we  wished  to  know 
the  sum  of  321,  432  and  &43.  W  e  can 
easily  see  that  the  1,  2  and  3,  last  fig¬ 
ures  of  them  make  6  ;  the  2,  3,  and  4 
make  9,  which  by  its  position  is  90,  or  the 
20,  30  and  40  make  90;  the  3,  4  and  5 
make  12,  which  by  its  position  is  1200, 
that  is,  300, 400  and  500  make  1200,  then 
the  1200,  the  90  and  the  6,  make  1296. 


In  addition  it  is  done  thus,  321 

Beginning  at  the  right  hand  432 

•column,  say  3  and  2  are  5,  and  543 

one  are  6,  which  place  imme-  - 

diately  under  the  column ;  then  1296 


4  and  3  are  7,  and  2  are  9 ;  place  this  in 
'like  manner  under  its  proper  column ; 
lastly  5  ar.d  4  are  9,  and  3  are  12.  All 
the  learner  has  to  observe  regarding  the 
res  lit  cf  this  operation  is  the  positive  and 
relative  value  of  the  four  fig  ires  in  the 


sum.  The  first  he  wili  know  by  their 
forms,  the  last  by  their  positions ;  the  6  is 
the  same  positively,  and  relatively ;  the  9, 
by  position  becomes  90,  the  2  becomes  200 
and  the  1  stands  for  1000. 

In  longer  columns,  it  happens  that  the 
sum  of  the  figures  is  more  than  ten  or 
tens.  In  such  cases,  that  which  is  over 
one,  or  more  tens,  is  placed  under  the  col¬ 
umn  and  the  tens  taken  as  so  many  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  next  column.  The  reason 
of  this  will  be  plain  with  a  little  observa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  take  a  single  column. 

Following  the  directions  just  given,  we 
have  0  to  place  under  the  column,  1 
because  there  is  nothing  over  ten,  3 
and  the  ten  is  taken  as  an  individual  6 

to  the  next  column ;  as  there  is  no  - 

column  there  to  add  it  to,  it  is  put  10 
down  as  1,  and  from  its  position  with  0 
counts  ten.  Had  there  been  another 
column  of  3,  4  and  2  to  the  left  of  the 
given  one,  it  would  be,  take  1  to  3  make  4, 
and  4  make  8,  and  2  make  10,  and  the  sum 
would  have  been  100. 

When  learners  have  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  to  become  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  putting  numbers  to¬ 
gether,  they  may  pass  on  to  taking  them 
from  each  other,  this  is  called 

SUBTRACTION. 

If  I  have  9  com  grains  in  my  hand,  and 
take  4  away,  how  many  will  remain  1  On 
counting  it  will  be  found  there  are  4  But 
as  in  Addition  large  numbers  have  to  be 
put  together  to  find  their  sum,  so  in  sub¬ 
traction,  large  numbers  have  to  be  taken 
from  each  other  to  find  their  difference  ; 
and  in  like  manner  it  is  done  with  portions 
of  the  numbers.  Suppose  I  wish  to  know 
the  difference  between  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four, 

1  put  down  the  larger,  with  the  365 
smaller  under  it  thus.  I  say  234 

take  4  from  5  and  1  remains,  - 

which  I  place  under  its  proper  131 
column;  then  3  from  6  and  3  remain ;  the 
3  is  put  under  its  column :  and  lastly,  take 

2  from  3  and  1  remains.  Here,  as  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Lie  right  hand  1  :s  positively  and 
relatively  one ;  the  3  is  thirty  by  its  posi- 


tion,  and  the  left  hand  1  is  one  hundred. 
We  will  make  another  example. 

When  the  upper  number  From  921 
in  a  column  is  less  than  the  take  674 

one  below  it,  as  in  this  ex-  - 

ample,  ten  are  borrowed  and  247 

added  to  the  upper  one,  the  lower,  is  then 
taken  from  this  sum,  and  the  remainder 
placed  below,  thus.  Because  the  4  cannot 
be  taken  out  ot  the  1,  ten  are  added,  men¬ 
tally,  to  the  1';  then  4  are  taken  from  11, 
and  7  remain.  One  is,  now  carried  to  the 
7,  making-  eight  which  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  2,  and  ten  are  borrowed  as  before ; 
now  take  eight  from  12,  and  4  remain. 
We  again  ca^r  one  to  the  6  making  it 
seven,  and  say  seven  from  9  and  2  re¬ 
main. 

In  the  above  operation  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  difference  between  4  and 
11  is  7,  between  8  and  12  is  4,  and  that 
between  7  and  9  is  2,  or  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  921  and  674  is  247. 

I  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  say,  take  4  from  eleven  and  7 
remain ;  and  then,  as  ten  are  borrowed 
from  the  next  figure,  call  it,  (after  bor¬ 
rowing  ten  again)  eleven,  and  say  7  from 
eleven  and  4  remain.  As  ten  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  it  reduces  the  9  to  eight,  so  say  6 
from  eight  and  two  are  left. 

MULTIPLICATION, 

Is  a  short  method  of  adding  a  number 
to  itself  several  times.  If  we  wished  to 
add  346  to  itself  a  few  times,  it  would  not 
require  many  figures  to  do  it ;  say  three 


times ;  this  would  be  the  way  346 
to  do  it  and  would  require  thir-  346 
teen  figures.  By  multiplication  346 

it  can  be  done  with  eight.  But  - 

if  we  wished  to  know  how  103.8 
much  it  would  make  added  to  346 
itself 345  times,  it  would  require  3 


ten  hundred  and  forty-four  fig-  - 

ures,  whereas  by  multiplication  1038 
twenty-four  would  complete  the  work. 

In  this  operation  it  will  be  seen  that  6 
times  346  are  2076;  40  times  346  are 
13840,  and  300  times  346  are  103800. 
Though  we  say  in  the  second  line,  four 
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times  6,  four  times  4  and  four  346 
times  3,  it  is  really  forty  times  346 

those  numbers  respectively  that  - 

we  take,  for  though  the  4  is  ab-  2076 
solutely  four,  yet  it  is  relatively  1384 
forty  by  its  position,  and  its  pro-  1038 

duct  must  be  one  figure  to  the  - 

left  of  the  line  above,  to  expres  119716 
their  relation  properly.  This  may  be  said 
of  the  3,  which  by  its  position  is  300.  By 
this  arrangement  the  units  or  numbers 
under  ten  are  added  together;  the  tens  are 
taken  as  another  column,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands;  in 
each  successive  line,  the  product  stands 
one  figure  to  the  left  of  the  one  above,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  in  it,  each  figure  is 
wanted  to  express  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
would  do  if  placed  in  the  preceding  line. 

DIVISION, 

Is  the  rule  for  finding  how  often  one 
number  can  be  taken  out  of  another.  If 
you  have  six  chesnuts  in  your  hand,  how 
often  can  you  take  two  chesnuts  out! 
Take  out  two ;  repeat  the  same  again  and 
again  ;  you  will  have  three  parcels  of  two, 
which  shows  that  2  is  contained  in  six 
three  times.  How  often  can  ten  be  taken 
out  of  8756  1 

Short  division .  Long  division. 

10  |  8756  10  I  8756  I  875 

-  80 

874  6  75 

70 
56 
50 
6 

You  perceive  the  results  are  the  same 
and  they  are  alike  too  in  the  operation,  so 
far  as  thinking  is  concerned.  In  both  cases 
we  ask  mentally  how  often  10  can  be  taken 
out  of  87,  (or  by  its  position  8700)  and  find 
it  can  be  taken  8  (800)  times,  and  there 
will  be  7  (700)  remaining.  This  we  place 
before  the  5  making  75  (750) ;  and  find  the 
10  can  be  taken  out  of  it  7,  (70)  times 
and  leave  5  (50)  ;  to  this  the  6  is 
annexed,  making  56,  out  of  which  10 
can  be  taken  5  times,  and  6  will  remain. 
Compare  this  carefully  with  the  two  ope¬ 
rations,  and  I  think  you  will  understand 
why  division  is  done  as  it  is. 
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Metals. 

COPPER, 

Is  next  to  iron,  the  metal  of  most  use 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  near¬ 
ly  so  abundant  in  nature,  there  being  but 
few  districts  in  which  it  is  found  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  make  it  an  object  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  matters  with 
which  it  is  found  united.  It  is  a  tedious 
process  to  obtain  copper  [from  most  of  its 
combinations.  First  the  ore  has  to  be 
heated  in  open  fires,  which  the  workmen 
call  roasting;  it  must  afterwards  be 
washed  before  it  goes  into  the  furnace. 
The  copper  mines  in  Great  Britain  are 
extensively  worked. 

Copper  when  fresh  cut  or  filed  has  a 
reddish  orange  color  and  great  brightness, 
but  it  soon  tarnishes  and  assumes  a  brown 
clay  color.  An  important  use  to  which  it 
is  applied  ’  is  for  kettles ;  for  though  the 
surface  oxidates  or  rusts  easily,  it  does  not 
penetrate  deeply ;  none  of  the  cheap 
metals  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  culinary  heat  so  well.  It  is  soft  and 
pliable,  spreading  into  any  form  the  work¬ 
man  desires.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  Brass  and  Bell  metal.  Copper  is  nine 
times  heavier  than  water. 

TIN, 

Is  also  a  useful  metal.  It  resembles 
silver  in  its  appearance ;  but  it  is  softer 
and  lighter,  and  tarnishes  more  readily. 
Melted  with  lead  it  makes  pewter  ;  a  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  tin,  makes  the  solder 
used  by  tinners.  The  most  common 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  use  of 
tin  is  for  f  covering  other  metals  which 
are  less  'beautiful,  and  more  easily  acted 
upon  by  corrosive  substances.  A  coating 
of  tin  can  be  put  upon  iron  or  copper  by 
making  their  surfaces  bright,  and  heating 
them  with  tin  and  rosin  until  the  tin 
melts.  In  this  way  the  tin  plates  are 
maed.  A  bright  surface  is  put  upon  sheet 
iron,  which  is  immersed  in  vessels  of 
melted  tin ;  in  a  short  time  it  adheres  to 
the  iron  firmly.  Only  a  certain  tliickn  ess 
can  be  made  thus  to  adhere.  This  metal 
may  be  known  from  silver  by  a  crackling 


noise  it  makes  while  being  bent.  It  is 
seven  times  heavier  than  water. 

LEAD. 

Is  found  natve  mixed  with  sulphur, 
when  it  is  called  Galena.  It  occurs  in 
other  combinations  less  frequently  ;  being 
easily  melted  it  is  obtained  with  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  some  other  metals.  The 
common  uses  of  lead  are  so  well  known 
that  they  need  not  be  recounted  here  ;  but 
it  may  be  information  to' some  that  the  red 
lead,  the  white  lead  and  the  litharge  of  the 
painters,  as  well  as  sugar  of  lead  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  articles  of  the  drug  store,  are 
all  prepared  from  this  metal.  Lead  is 
very  soft  and  malleable,  ^pit  has  no  elasti¬ 
city.  It  is  twelve  times  heavier  than 
water. 

ZINC, 

By  some  workmen  called  spelter,  is^of 
a  bluish  white  color  in  chrystalsor  layers. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  mixing  with  other 
metals.  With  Copper  it  forms  Brass, 
Pinchbeck,  Bronze  and  Tutenag,  which 
only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  com-i 
posed.  Possessing  very  little  malleability 
or  ductility,  it  is  not  much  used  by  itself.. 
This  metal  burns  easily  with  a  greenish 
flame.  White  vitriol,  a  very  important 
article  of  the  apothecaries  shop,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  from  it.  Take  a  small  piece  of 
Zinc  and  a  silver  coin  place  them  on  each 
other  so  as  to  form  an  angle  or  opening  into 
which  the  tongue  can  be  thrust;  at  the 
instant  the  tongue  comes  in  contact  with 
the  two  an  indescribable  sensation  will  be 
felt ;  it  is  neither  sourness  nor  coldness,  but 
the  experiment  makes  one  think  of  both. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  uses  of  this 
metal  were  known.  It  is  seven  times  hea¬ 
vier  than  water.,, 

ANTIMONY. 

Is  of  a  greyish  white,  with  a  blue  tint, 
and  is  very  brilliant.  It  is  neither  mal¬ 
leable  nor  ductile,  so  that  alone  it  serves 
few  of  the  purposes  of  other  metals.  It  is 
however  of  great  use.  With  lead  it  forms 
the  compound  of  which  printer’s  type  are 
made,  and  is  variously  used  in  the  arts 


besides  affording  several  active  medicines. 
Tartar  Emetic  is  prepared  from  it.  It 
melts  at  a  low  heat ;  with  an  increased 
heat  it  volatilizes  or  burns  away.  It  is  six 
times  heavier  than  water. 

BISMUTH, 

Has  a  reddish  tinge.  It  is  not  malleable 
or  ductile,  but  the  most  fusible  of  all  the 
metals,  a  little  more  than  twice  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  is  sufficient  to  melt  it. 
It  is  but  little  used  in  the  arts  except  to 
form  very  soft  solders.  Bismuth,  Lead 
and  Tin  may  be  melte'd  together  in  such 
proportions  that  the  compound  will  melt 
in  boiling  water.  This  metal  is  nearly 
ten  times  heavier  than  water. 

COBALT, 

Has  a  reddish  tinge,  is  neither  malleable, 
ductile,  or  easily  fusible.  It  is  principally 
used  for  giving  the  blue  color  to  porcelain 
and  glass  ware.  The  glass  which  is  called 
smalt  obtains  its  color  from  an  oxide  of 
Cobalt.  A  preparation  is  made  from  this 
metal  called  sympathetic  ink,  which  has 
color  only  when  warmed,  when  it  is 
green.  It  is  nearly  eight  times  heavier , 
than  water. 

MANGANESE, 

Is  little  known  as  a  metal,  but  in  the 
state  of  an  oxtde  it  ir  used  both  as  colorer 
and  a  destroyer  of  color  in  porcelain 
and  glass.  It  is  also  used  in  glazing 
earthen  ware.  From  this  oxide  oxygen 
gas  is  obtained  by  heating  it. 

mercury, 

Is  ranked  among  the  metals,  ^though 
different  from  all  the  rest,  it  is  fluid.  It 
has  great  brilliancy,  differing  but  little  in 
appearance  from  melted  lead. 

It  becomes  solid  in  the  polar  regions. 
Mercury  has  many  important  uses,  ope  of 
which  is  forming  amalgams  with  other 
metals.  It  has  the  singular  property  ot 
softening  other  metals  and  combining  with 
them;  these  are  called  amalgams.  With 
gold  it  forms  an  amalgam  which  may  be 
spread  over  the  surfhce  of  a  metal  which 
the  artist  wishes  to  gild,  and  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  the  mercury  evaporates  and 
leaves  the  gold  adhering  firmly.  With 
tin  it  forms  the  -amalgam  with  which  the 
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backs  ot  looking  glasses  are  covered.  No 
other  metal  furnishes  so  many  active  ar¬ 
ticles  in  medicine ;  from  it  Calomel,  Corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  and  other  powerful  medi¬ 
cines  are  prepared.  It  is  mostly  found  in 
nature  in  the  state  of  an  amalgam.  The 
miners  have  a  short  and  painful  life.  This 
metal  is  thirteen  times  heavier  than  water. 

There  are  some  metals,  which  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  scarcity  and  their  power  to 
resist  the  action  of  other  substances,  are 
called  precious  metals;  these  are  Platina, 
Gold  and  Silver. 

PLATINA, 

Is  white  like  silver.  It  is  the  hardest, 
heaviest  and  most  infusible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  has  considerable  ductility  and 
malleability.  On  account  of  its  high  price 
it  is  only  used  where  other  metals  will 
not  supply  its  place.  It  is  twenty-three 
times  heavier  than  water. 

GOLD, 

Is  found  native  in  a  metallic  state,  most¬ 
ly  in  small  grains  or  sands  called  gold 
dust.  It  then  only  requires  washing  to 
carry  off  the  earthy  particles,  when  it  can 
be  melted  into  masses. 

Besides  the  use  of  this  metal  as  a  coin, 
it  serves  as  an  ornamental  or  preserving 
covering  for  other  substances.  Great 
malleability,  and  the  minute  division  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  fit  it  well  for 
spreading  over  surfaces;  and  its  capability 
of  resisting  the  action  of  most  corrosive 
substances,  secures  for  them  a  lustre  that 
could  not  be  had^ without  this  metaL 

It  is  so  malleable,  that  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  wheat  grain  can  be  hammered  out  to 
cover  many  square  inches.  It  is  nineteen 
times  heavier  than  water. 

SILVER, 

Is  esteemed  of  less  value  than  Gold 
though  it  possesses  the  properties  of  mal-  ‘ 
leability,  ductility  and  unchangeableness, 
in  high  degrees. 

It  is  the  most  splendid  of all  the  metals ;  it 
is  the  best,  and  probably  the  cheapest  mate¬ 
rial  for  some  cooking  and  table  utensils. 
Silver  leaf,  though  not  so  much  valued  as 
that  of  gold,  forms  a  beautiful  and  useful 
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eovering  for  those  substances  to  which  it ! 
is  applied.  Lunar  caustic  is  a  preparation 
from  this  metal.  Silver  is  eleven  times 
heavier  than  water. 


Grammar. 

Charles.—  Sister,  we  got  along  so  well 
with  astronomy  that  I  should  like  to  try 
something  else,  suppose  we  take  gram¬ 
mar. 

Jane. —  I  should  have  thought  you  could 
study  that  yourself.  Have  you  not  seen 
the  dialogues  between  the  father  and  son 
in  the  Inciter  1 

C-  Yes;  I  have  read  them  very  atten¬ 
tively,  but  have  not  learned  much  from 
them.  1  thought  sometimes  that  I  was 
just  going  to  understand  the  subject,  but 
1  could  not  see  any  thing  clearly.  I  won¬ 
der  if  it  begins  far  enough  back  for  me  1 
I  think  if  I  had  a  fair  start  at  the  beginning 
I  could  go  on.  What  are  Nouns  1 

J.  Nouns  are  names  of  things. 

C.  Are  a  horse,  a  tree,  and  a  stone 
nouns 1 

J.  The  things  themselves  are  not  nouns, 
but  the  words  horse,  tree  and  stone  are 
nouns  because  they  are  the  names  of  those 
things.  If  you  were  to  point  at  a  horse 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  “that  is  a 
noun but  if  you  were  to  point  at  the 
word  horse  it  would  be.  And  so  it  is  with 
every  other  noun ;  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  not  the  thing  itself. 

C.  I  understand  what  you  say  and  I 
think  it  will  be  of  use  to  me.  I  see  the 
difference  plainly  between  a  thing  and 
its  name.  Are  not  nouns  of  different 
kinds? 

J.  So  far  as  they  are  names  they  are 
exactly  alike.  Some  of  them  are  names 
of  individuals,  they  are  called  proper 
nouns;  some  are  the  names  of  classes, 
they  are  called  common. 

C.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

J.  You  are  a  boy,  that  is  one  of  your 
names;  but  every  other  boy  is  a  boy  too; 
then  boy,  is  a  name  common  to  a  class  of 
beings;  it  is  a  common  noun.  Your  name 
is  Charles,  and  though  you  are  not  the  one 
ly  person  having  that  name,  yet  there  is 


no  class  of  that  kind  ;  it  is  your  appropri- 
ate  or  proper  name ;  Charles  is  a  proper 
noun. 

C.  1  believe  I  know  what  singular  and 
plural  mean.  When  we  speak  of  a  single 
one  it  is  singular;  when  we  speak  of 
more,  it  is  plural.  Boy,  is  singular,  boys 
is  plural.  Gender  is  plain  enough,  too  ; 
the  words  boys,  girls,  men,  women  and 
chair,  always  bring  to  my  mind  the 
ideas  of  male,  female,  or  neuter,  and  I 
think  I  shall  now  be  able  to  tell  when  t  hey 
are  agents  or  objects. 

Will  you  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
pronouns  1 

J.  Pro.  means  for,  instead  of.  A  pro¬ 
noun  then  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun.  Charles  is  a  noun;  when  you 
speak  of  some  action  you  have  performed, 
you  do  not  say  “Charles  performed  it,”  but 
“/performed  it.”  If  a  person  were  to 
strike  you,  you  would  not  say  “he  struck 
Charles,”  but,  “he  struck  me.”  There 
are  pronouns  to  suit  all  the  persons;  I 
will  make  you  a  table  of  them  which  you 
can  commit  to  memory,  and  in  a  short 
time  you  will  get  the  habit  of  using  them 
in  their  proper  places. 

First,  Second,  Third  persons. 

I,  Thou,  He;  She,  It,  sing.  )  . 

We,  You,  They,  plur.  (  A£ents' 

Me,  Thee,  Him,  Her.  It,  sing.  > 

Us,  You,  Them  plun  50b-)ects- 

C.  Why  have  the  first  and  second  per¬ 
sons  singular,  each,  but  two  forms,  and  the 
third  person  six  7  ~  •  ■ 

J.  It  is  that  the  forms- may  designate 
the  genders.  You  say  that  boys,  girls,  &c. 
bring  to  your  mind  the  idea  of  gender ; 


do  not  he,  she,  him,  her,  and  it,  do  the 


same  i 


C.  Yes.  But  why  should  not  the  first 
and  second  persons  have  similar  designa¬ 
tions  ? 

J.  Because  the  first  and  second  persons 
are  always  present ;  the  sex  is  known ;  no 
designation  is  necessary. 


Zoology. 

There  is  no  domestic  animal  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  so  little  the ’favorite  of  man  as 
he  hog.  For  individuals  of  the  other  ra- 


ces  we  feel  something  of  affection,  but 
there  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  which  at¬ 
tachment  was  conceived  for  a  hog.  The 
food  which  is  dealt  out  to  him  is  for  the 
single  purpose  of  benefiting-  his  owner, 
without  any  regard  for  the  animal’s  com¬ 
fort.  There  is  indeed  very  little  about  the 
creature  which  is  winning,  and  if  he  were 
to  receive  the  kindest  treatment,  he  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  making  a  return.  The 
instincts  of  his  nature  do  not  seem  to  el¬ 
evate  him  above  the.  mere  desire  to  live ; 
and  hence  when  the  supply  of  his  food  is 
abundant,  and  easy  of  access,  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  time  is  spent  in  eating  and 
sleeping.  His  intelligence  is  of  a  very 
low  order,  and  his  habits  are  filthy  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  He  is  the  least  delicate  of  all 
domestic  animals  in  his  eating,  for  when 
supplied  with  the  best  of  food,  he  will  eat 
greedily  that  which  would  be  rejected  by 
others  even  in  a  state  of  want.  He  sub¬ 
sists  on  vegetable  and  animal  food. 

Unprepossessing  as  the  hog  is,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  of  toe  luxuries 
oflife.  Besides  the  meat  which  he  supplies, 
his  fat  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
of  our  most  luxurious  dishes;  without  his 
bristles,  owe  should  have  to  find  substitutes 
for  all  kinds  of  brushes.  Shoemakers  and 
saddlers  would  be  at  great  loss  were  the 
animal  to  become  extinct. 

The  flesh  ofthehogis  rejected  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food,  by  Jews  and  Mahommedans  ; 
they  both  abstain  from  the  use  of  it  because 
their  sacred  books  prohibit  it. 

In  its  native  state,  the  animal  is  not  so 
large  as  some  domestic  hogs;  uniformly 
of  a  dark  grey  color ;  delicate  in  its  eating ; 
solitary  in  its  habits,  and  though  it  never 
attacks,  makes  a  determined  and  powerful 
defence  against  an  enemy.  Hunting  the 
wild  Boar  in  Russia  is  a  favorite  sport  with 
the  nobility  of  that  country.  They  pursue 
him  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears  and 
though  they  hunt  him  with  heavy  mastiff 
dogs,  it  frequently  happens  that  he 
destroys  several  of  them  before  his  life 
is  taken.  His  tusks  are  often  ten  inches 
Ion, . 
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The  female  of  this  species  has  commonly 
near  a  dozen  young  ones  at  a  time  twice  a 
year;  these  attain  to  their  growth  in  the 
second  year,  and  have  afterwards  been  fat¬ 
ted  to  weigh  1000  lbs.  From  one  to  three 
hundred  is  the  usual  weight  of  the  hogs 
that  are  killed  with  us. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Botany. 

Each  of  the  classes  which  were  the 
subject  of  my  last  letter,  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  Orders.  The  orders  of  the 
first  twelve  are  taken  from  the  number  of 
the  pistils.  These  are  named  by  prefixing 
Greek  numerals  to  the  word  Gynia  which 
signifies  pistil,  as  Mono-gynia,  one  pistil, 
Di-gynia,  two  pistils,  and  so  on  as  before. 

The  orders  of  the  next  two  classes,  the 
13th  Di-dynamia,and  14th  Tetra-dynamia, 
depend  altogether  upon  different  circum¬ 
stances.  They  have  each  of  them  but 
two  orders  ;  in  the  first,  they  are  named 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  seed  being 
covered  or  not  covered.  The  15th  is 
called  Gymnospermia,  from  Gymno,  which 
means  naked,  and  Spermia,  a  seed,  and 
signifies  that  the  seeds  are  not  covered. 
In  a  spear  of  Peppermint,  you  will 
find  an  example  of  this  kind,',  there 
you  will  see  four  small  seeds  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  after  the  flower  has 
gone,  without  any  other  covering.  The 
2nd  order  is  called  Angiospermia,  from 
Angio,  which  means  bag  or  sack,  this  im¬ 
plies  that  the  seeds  are  covered  or  con¬ 
tained  within  a  pericarp  or  capsule,  which 
are  the  names  given  to  the  substance  we 
usually  find  around  the  seeds.  An  apple 
is  a  pericarp,  as  it  encloses  and  preserves 
the  seeds  until  they  are  ripe,  so  do  the 
husks  of  peas  and  beans,  but  this  kind  is 
called  a  capsule,  because  when  ripe  they 
open  of  themselves. 

The  orders  of  the  14th  class,  Tetra-dy¬ 
namia,  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  pod, 
thd  1st  is  called  Siliculosa  meaning  a 
roundish  pod,  the  2nd  Siliquosa,  a  long 
pod. 
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Tli?  orders  of  the  15th,.  mon-adelphia 
and  16th,  Di-adelphia,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  the  stamens.  The  classes  you 
will  recollect  were  taken  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  united  into  sets  or 
brotherhoods.  The  orders  then  depend 
upon  the  number  which  compose  the 
brotherhood,  and  are  called  as  in  the 
classed  Mon-andria,  Di-andria.  &c. 

The  17th  class,  Syn-genesia,  has  five 
orders  which  are  distinguished  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  ot  the  little  flowers 
which  distinguish  this  class.  The  1st  is 
called  Equolis,  from  the  pistils  and  stamens 
being  equal,  that  is  each  floret,  (little  flow¬ 
er)  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  2nd,  Superflui,  have  the  florets  of 
the  disk,  or  those  in  the  centre  equal,  while 
those  round  the  edge  or  of  the  ray  contain 
only  pistils,  which  without  stamens  are 
superfluous. 

3.  Frustranea.  In  this,  the  florets  of  the 
disk  contain  both  stamens  and  pistils,  while 
those  of  the  ray  have  neither,  and  are 
therefore  frustrated  or  useless.  4.  Neces- 
saria.  Florets  of  the  disk  are  staminate  or 
contain  stamens,  and  those  of  the  ray  pis- 
tillated  or  contain  only  pistils,  therefore 
both  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  first.  5.  Segregata.  In  this  order  each 
floret  has  a  separate  calyx. 

The  orders  of  the  18th  class  Gyn-andria, 
the  19th  Mon-oecia,  and  the  20th  Di-oecia, 
depend  like  the  15th  and  16th  classes  upon 
the  number  of  the  stamens. 

The  21st  class  Crypto-gamia  contains 
six  orders. 

1st.  Felices,  including  all  ferns,  having 
the  seeds  upon  the  leaves. 

2.  Mosci.  Mosses. 

3.  Hepaticae.  Liverworts  or  succulent 
mosses. 

4.  Algae.  Sea-weeds. 

5.  Lichens.  Lichens  found  growing  on 
the  bark  of  old  trees. 

6.  Fungi.  Mushrooms,  mould,  blight,  &c. 
This  last  class  with  its  orders  is  not  un¬ 
derstood  so  well  as  the  preceding  one,  and 
therefore  less  interesting.  I  would  not 
therefore  recommend  them  to  your  partic¬ 


ular  notice  until  you  have  become  per- 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  others. 

Use  of  the  Senses. 

'William. — Oh  dear  papa,  the  post  man 
has  brought  us  another  number  of  the 
Inciter,  and  sister  and  I  have  be  very  much 
entertained  in  reading  it.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  it  for  us. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  read  with  so 
much  pleasure,  or  from  which  we  learn 
so  many  new  things. 

Father. — I  am  glad  my  children  that 
you  find  it  a  source  both  of  amusement  and 
instruction  and  while  this  is  the  case  I  fear 
not  but  that  you  will  read  it  with  atten¬ 
tion. 

Susan. — We  do  read  them  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  we  understand  the  most  of  what 
we  read,  but  there  are  some  articles 
which  we  do  not  quite  understand.  The 
one  on  astronomy  I  do  not  understand  at 
all ;  1  wonder  if  it  is  because  I  am  not  so 
smart  as  Charles  was. 

W.  No  papa,  I  think  it  is  because  they 
had  the  experiments  to  explain  the'things. 
I  can  always  “understand  things'  better 
when  I  see  them  with  my  own  eyes,  than 
when  I  only  read  of  them.  Will  you  not 
assist  us,  papa,  in  making  the  same  exper¬ 
iments  1  I  will  get  a  hoop  and  some 
blocks,  and  sister  will  bring  a  candle. 

F.  I  am  happy  my  dear  children,  to 
see  you  so  bent  on  improving  yourselves. 
I  would  willingly  assist  you  but  that  I 
think  you  will  not  need  it.  Get  your 
hoop  and  do  as  Charles  was  directed  and 
then  if  you  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your¬ 
selves,  I  will  assist  you. 

W.  Well  papa,  we  have  got  through, 
T  think  we  understand  it  all  very  well  now. 
Sister  concludes  she  is  not  so  dull  as  she 
thought.  She  has  learned  something  be¬ 
sides  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
she  has  learned  to  have  a  better  opinion  of 
herself,  and  to  be  more  like  the  Susan  we 
read  of  in  No.  2  of  the  Inciter. 

S.  And  one  thing  we  have  both  learned, 
brother,  and  that  is  not  to  pas*  over  any 
thing  without  understanding  it,  when  it 


requires  only  a  little  pains  to  make  us 
understand  it,  and  surely  the  pleasure  we 
now  feel, well  repays  us  for  all  the  trouble 
we  have  been  at,  if  trouble  we  ought  to  call 

it. 

W.  Yes,  if  those  who  write  for  children 
would  only  write  in  a  plain  simple  way 
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stand  him.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
a  person  to  write  so  as  to  suit  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  all  children.  You  saw  that  where 
your  sister  found  the  most  difficulty,  you 
were  able  to  assist  her,  and  she,  in  this 
case,  has  done  the  same  good  turn  for  you. 


This  should  learn  you  to  be  willing  to  re- 
and  use  such  instruments  to  explain  things  ceive 


as  we  could  obtain,  and  manage  ourselves. 
But  when  they  make  use  of  the  Orrery,  the 
air  pump,  &c.  1  know  no  more  after,  than 
before  they  begun,  Because  I  have  never 
seen  them.  I  understand  now  how  flies 
walk  under  the  ceiling,  but  I  did  not  until 
sister  explained  it  to  me.  Howjshe'camc 
to  know  about  it  I  don’t  know. 

S.  I  know  no  more  than  what  we  there 
read,  and  what  I  have  observed  myself. 

I  have  often  noted  that  when  I  have  taken 
a  tea  cup  from  hot  water  and  placed  it 
with  the  top  down  upon  the  table,  that  the 
air  bubbled  out  fron\  under  the  edge,  I 
could  account  for  this,  for  I  have:  before 
learned  something  about  heat  expanding 
bodies,  but  1  could  not  understand  why, 
after  it  had  stood  for  some  time,  that  I 
should  be  unable  to  raise  it  until  I  had  first 
drawn  it  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  that 
I  could  then  raise  it  without  any  difficulty. 
Since  I  read  there  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  can  satisfy'  myself  with  re¬ 
gard  to  my  tea  cup,  the  air  being  partly 
heated  by  the  expansion  'of  what  was 
l  within  the  cup,  was  afterwards  kept  down 
by  the  pressure  of  that  from  without.  From 
l^'this  too,  I  think  I  can  form  some  idea  of 
an  air  pump.  The  tea  cup,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  would  answer  to  that  of  the  bell  glass, 
or  receiver  which  fit  closely  to  the  floor, 
while  the  air  pump  does  nothing  more  than 
exhaust  the  air  more  entirely.  Am  I  right 


instruction  from  persons  who  are 
even  younger  and  in  many  respects  more 
ignorant  than  yourselves,  for  there  are 
few  persons  so  ignorant  but  that  we  might, 
if  we  would,  learn  something  from  them. 
As  to  the  apparatus,  or  the  instruments  as 
you  call  them,  for  explaining  things,  1  great¬ 
ly  regret  that  our  school  is  so  indifferently 
supplied  with  them,  I  hope,  however  that,  it 
will  not  long  continue  as  it  now  is,  but  that 
you  and  all  other  children  in  our  country 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  good  well  regu¬ 
lated  schools,  but  we  have  continued  our 
conversation  long  enough  for  the  present. 
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F.  You  have  explained  the  subject  very 
welljmy  daughter,  and  have  done  equally 
well  in  being  able  to  bring  your  own  ob¬ 
servations  to  yourassistance.  Continue  to 
do  so  and  you  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  intelligent.  But  lyou,  my  son, 
are  not  to  attribute  it  always  to  the  fault 
ofthe  writer,  when  you  do  not  quite  under- 


An  evening  Walk. 

A.  Where  have  you  been  so  late  this 
evening! 

F.  I  have  been  taking  a  walk. 

A,  What  time  did  you  start ! 

F.  About  5  o’clock. 

A.  Did  you  see  any  flowers  i 

F.  Yes  a  number  of  various  kinds. 

A.  What  kinds  did  you  examine! 

F.  The  rose,  the  lily,  the  lady-slipper 
and  others. 

A.  Did  you  find  any  minerals  in  your 
walk ! 

F.  Yes. 

A,  What  kinds  did  you  collect! 

F.  White  flint  and  white  limestone. 

A.  How  do  you  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween’ flint  and  limestone! 

F.  Flint  is  harder  than  limestone.  I  can 
cut  limestone  with  my  knife,  and  strike  fire 
with  flint. 

A.  Did  you  ever  see  Felspar  and  Rhomb- 
spar  ! 

F.  Yes. 

A.  In  What  do  they  differ! 

F.  Felspar  is  semi-transparent,  and 
Rhombspar  is  opaque.  Felspar  is  much 
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harder  than  Rhombspar. 

A.  These  are  plain  distinctions.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  go  home. 

F.  I  think  so  too. 

■  Good  evening. 


Wilmington.  • 

This  little  city  is  situated  on  Christiana 
creek,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Delaware, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  entrance 
into  that  river.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Delaware,  anu  the  inhabitants  can 
see  all  the  vessels  that  pass  from  and  to 
the  ocean. 

Behind  it  runs  the  Brandywine,  a  stream 
memorable  for  a  great  battle  which  was 
fought  on  its  banks  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Opposite  the  city  a  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  and  a  few  ^*ards  below  it  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  mills,  much  celebrated  for  their 
wide  range  of  custom. 

The  scenery  of  this  stream  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  wild,  the  water  sometimes 
flowing  over  large  rocks  which  lie  in  its 
channel,  and  winding  along  beneath  flow¬ 
ering  bushes  and  trees,  white  with  foam. 

A  short  distance  up  the  river,  is  situated 
.a  paper  mill,  where  a  great  deal  of  fine 
paper  is  manufactured,  farther  up  still  is  a 
snuff  man  ^factory.  The  banks  in  some 
places  are  steep  and  rugged. 

Wilmington  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  contains  more  than  seven 
thousand  inhabitants. 

There  are  no  buildings  of  great  beauty, 
though  none  of  them  present  that  filthy 
appearance  seen  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities. 

There  is  also  a  powdermill  in  the  neigh- 
bood  of  it,  which  was  blown  up  three 
times.  R.\0. 


I  arn  obliged  to  my  little  friend,  the 
writer  of  the  following  communication,  for 
the  history  of  his  travels.  I  am  pleased 
with  it  inasmuch  as  it  may  encourage 
others  to  do  as  he  has  dorre— wfite  where 
they  have  been  and  what  they  saw!  They  I 
will  see  that  an  account  of  a  little  boy’s  j 


travels  may  be  so  given,  as  to  make  it  in¬ 
teresting,  provided  he  has  been  observing. 
I  trust  it  will  have  another  use.  It  may 
lead  some  young  readers  to  their  maps, 
and  starting  with  our  tourist,  endeavor  to 
trace  his  journeyings;  this  will  bring 
their  knowledge  of  Geography  into  practi¬ 
cal  use ;  but  there  are  so  many  reasons 
why  little  boys  and  girls  should  write 
about  what  they  know ,  that  want  of 
time  and  recollection  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  name  them  all. 

*  Editor. 

•  The  Journey. 

New  York,  Nov.  9th,  1833, 

Amos  Gilbert, 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  my  journey  to 
the  country.  First  I  took  the  steamboat 
at  New  York,  sailed  up  Long  Island 
Sound  and  entered  the  Connecticut  river. 
We  stopped  at  a  number  of  places  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  take  in  passengers, 
and  at  length  we  arrived  at  Hartford. 
We  staid  at  Hartford  over  night,  took  the 
stage  the  next  morning  and  rode  about  40 
miles.  We  then  stopped  at  Ware.  At 
this  place  we  took  stage  again  and  rode 
about  6  miles  when  we  arrived  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.  1  saw  a  great  many 
things  that  were  new  to  me.  At  Western 
I  saw  all  my  friends.  I  then  went  to 
Southbridge,  a  manufacturing  town.  They 
have  both  woolen  and  cotton  manufacto¬ 
ries  there.  I  remained  there  half  a  day 
and  then  returned  to  Brookfield  where  I 
staid  a  day  arrtl  a  half.  Then  I  started  tor 
New  York  and  came  by  the  way  of 
Springfield,  a  manufacturingtown,  situated 
on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Arsenal, 
where  they  manufacture  guns  for  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  is  in  this  place. 
From  Springfield  I  came  on  to  Hartford, 
where  there  is  a  bridge  which  is  near  half 
a  mile  long.  The  next  morning  I  took 
steamboat,  came  down  Connecticut  river 
into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in  ;8'  hour* 
after  we  found  ourselves  in  New  Work. 

J.  W.  B. 


The  Thrush. 

Where  the  forest  boughs  bend 
O’er  the  rivulet's  breast, 

And  the  cool  balmy  wind 
That  comes  from  the  west, 
Scarcely  ripples  its  surface; 

The  brown  thrush  is  seen 
To  rest  on  the  wild  rose 
With  leaflets  of  green. 

When  the  sun  first  shines^ 

In  the  eastern  sky,  ™ 

His  warbling  is  heard 
On  the  tree  top  high ; 

Then  away  he  soars 
To  the  misty  cloud, 

And  his  song  through  the  sky 
Swells  clear  and  loud. 

And  when  Autumn  comes 
And  withers  the  flowers, 

He  flies  to  the  south, 

To  the  orange  bowers, 

And  sings  to  his  mate 
Round  the  shady  eaves 
Of  the  Indian’s  home 
’Mid  the  summer  leaves.  ^ 

R.  N.  S. 


SELECTIONS. 


V  Sketch  of  the  history  of  America. 

For  about  150  years  the  colonies  con- 
inued  in  this  way,  working  hard  and  suf¬ 
fering  many  evils.  One  English  king  af- 
er  another  passed  away,  and  a  new  king 
vas  seated  on  the  throne.  In  these  Amer- 
can  colonies,  the  people  grew  old  and 
ied ;  their  children  became  men  and 
vomen,  and  took  their  places  under  the 
ame  royal  charters. 

.  King  George  the  third  received  the 
:rown  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  death  of  his 
[randfather.  '  He  had  a  set  of  men,  called 
lis  ministers,  or  counsellors,  to  help  him 
sontrive  plans  and  govern  his  kingdom, 
rhey  attempted  to  make  the  people  of 
this  country  pay  taxes  to  them.  Many 
>ther  acts  they  did  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
Jur  people. 

This  conduct  dissatisfied  the  Amer- 
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icans.  They  said,  ‘It  King  George  can 
compel  us  against  our  will,  to  use  paper 
with  his  stamp  upon  it,  and  make  ns  pay  a 
tax  for  that  stamp;  and  if  he  can  make 
us  pay  him  three  pence,  sterling  money, 
for  each  pound  of  tea  we  use,  and  which 
he  has  no  right  to;  by  the  same  rule  he 
might  take  our  cattle  from  us,  and  drive 
us  from  our  farms.’ 

They  said,  ‘the  British  government  has 
no  right  to  tax  this  country  ;  we  have  a 
right  to  be  free  ;  we  will  be  free;  and  we 
will  not  pay  this  tax.’ 

When  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
were  told  what  the  Americans  had  deter¬ 
mined,  they  were  greatly  offended.  The 
men  called  the  Lords,  andothers  called  the 
Commons,  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  in 
all,  met  with  the  ministers,  at  the  par¬ 
liament  house,  in  London,  and  made  a 
declaration  that  they  had  a  right  to  compel 
the  Americans  to  do  whatever  they  said. 

The  news  of  this  affair  came  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  first  ship  to  this  country, 
and  our  people  began  to  prepare  for  very 
serious  difficulties.  They  chose  their  wi¬ 
sest  men  to  meet  and  agree,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  what  was  to  be  done. 

These  men  wrote  to  the  king,  saying 
they  thought  that  the  persons  about  his 
palace,  whom  he  listened  to,  did  not  know 
the  particulars  of  our  affairs,  and  were 
filling  his  ears  with  very  wrong  stories. 
At  the  same  time  they  also  wrote  to  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ice¬ 
land,  and  said  they  hoped  the  people  there 
would  not  help  the  king’s  bad  advisers  to 
practise  their  unjust  and  cruel  schemes 
against  the  Americans. 

But  for  fear  of  the  worst,  the  colonists  ’ 
prepared  as  well  as  they  could  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  collected  pow-  ' 
der  and  bullets,  guns  and  swords,  fifes  and 
drums,  so  that  if  the  king’s  armies  should  j 
attempt  to  kill  them,  or  chain  them  and 
make  them  slaves,  they  could  defend 
themselves.  ^ 

The  king’s',officers  and  soldiers*  with 
their  red  coats,  came  in  great  numbers  to 
force  us  to  submit.  The  British  army  took 
possession  of  Boston,  and  sent  a  party  to 
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soldiers  out  about  twenty  miles,  to  take 
the  powder  and  other  things  which  the 
Americans  had  collected  at  Concord. 

By  the  way  they  met  with  a  company 
of  American  militia,  at  Lexington,  paraded 
on  the  green  by  the  meeting  house.  The 
British  fired  upon  these  and  killed  eight 
men  on  the  spot.  A  number  of  others 
were  badly  wounded.  This  affair  happen¬ 
ed  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  year  1775. 

The  war  was  now  begun,  and  botli 
parties  exerted  themselves  with  great 
vigor.  Many  bloody  actions  took  place. 
Our  people  again  chose  their  ablest  men 
to  meet  and  devise  the  best  plans  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  American  cause. 
to  be  continued. 


Arithmetic. 

Much  time  is  usually  lost  jn  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  and  relation  of  numbers  to  each 
other,  is  not  early  inculcated  by  means  of 
visible  objects.'  Children  should  be  taught, 
almost  from  their  infancy,  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide,  small  numbers  of  ap¬ 
ples,  plums,  stones,  blocks,  &c.  When 
they  see  that  two  plums  added  to  six  plums, 
make  eight  plums,  an  impression  is  made 
on  their  minds,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  progress.  Most  people  suffer  all  their 
lives  for  want  of  this  tangible  teaching. 
In  this  respect  Holbrook’s  apparatus  has 
done  great  good ;  but  a  thinking  teacher 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  world  around 
him  is  filled  with  apparatus.  Not  an  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  his  eye  rests,  but  may  be 
made  to  afford  useful  lessons  of  instruction. 
Not  a  pebble  or  flower  exists  in  Nature’s 
book,  in  vain. 


It  is  not!  probable  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  strictly  true,  but  something  very 
much  like  it  happens  to  every  good  tem¬ 
pered,  kind  hearted  boy  or  girl.  If  they 
will  take  notice  they  will  find  they  always 
feel  comfortable  when  they  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  benefit  others.  Young 
people  miss  a  good  deal  of  instruction,  I 
think,  by  not  comparing  their  feelings 
after  a  day  spent  in  doing  good  actions 


and  another  in  which  they  feel  indifferent 
about  the  happiness  of  other  beings.  I 
have  not  the  least  wish  that  any  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  should  believe  a  thing  is  so  because 
I  say  it,  but  I  will  just  tell  them  that  my 
experience  is,  if  we  do  all  that  we  know  to 
be  right,  and  avoid  every  thing  we  know 
to  be  wrong,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  it, 
even  though  there  is  much  in  our  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  should  like  to  have 
changed.  .J  only  tell  them  this  to  encour¬ 
age  them  tofl^r  it.  If  they  do  not  find  it 
so,  I  have  no  more  to  say. — Ed. 

The  Good-natured  Boy. 

A  little  boy,  whose  name  was  James, 
went  out  one  morning  to  walk  to  a  village, 
about  five  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
lived,  and  took  with  him  in  a  basket,  the 
food  that  was  to  serve  him  the  whole  day. 

As  he  was  walking  along,  a  poor  little 
half  starved  dog  came  up  to  him,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  seeming  to  entreat  him  to 
take  pity  on  him. 

The  little  boy  at  first  took  no  notice  of 
him;  but  at  length  seeing  how  lean  and 
famished  he-w^  he  said  this  dog  must  be 
very  hungry  ;  if  I  give  him  part  of  my  din¬ 
ner  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  home  hungry 
myself ;  however  as  he  seems  to  want  it 
more  than  I  do,  he  shall  have  a  part  of  it 

Saying  this,  he  gave  the  dog  part  of 
what  he  had  in  the  basket,  wljo  ate  it  as  if 
he  had  not  tasted  victuals  for  a  fortnight. 

James  went  on  a  little  farther  his  dog 
still  following  him,  and  fawing  upon  him 
with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  affection, 
when  he  saw  a  poor  old  horse  lying  upon 
the  ground  and  groaning  as  if  he  was  very 
ill.  He  went  up  to  him,  and  saw  that  he 
was  almost  starved  and  unable  to  rise. 
“I  am  very  much  afraid,”  said  the  boy,  “if 
I  stay  to  assist  this  horse,  that  it  will  be 
dark  before  I  can  return,  and  I  have  heard 
there  are  several  robbers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  However,  I  will  try ;  it  is  doing  a 
good  action  to  try  to  relieve  him. 

He  then  went  and  pulled  up*some  grass 
which  he  brought  to  the  horse’s  mouth, 
who  immediately  Negan  to  eat  with  great 
relish  ;  as  his  c'  f  disease  was  hunger. 


He  then  brought  some  water  in  his  hat, 
which  the  animal  soon  drank  up,  and  soon 
seemed  to  be  much  refreshed,  and  after  a 
few  trials,  he  got  up  and  began  to  eat 
grass. 

James  then  went  a  little  farther,  and 
saw  a  man  wading  about  in  a  pond  of 
water,  without  being  able  to  get  out  of'it- 
“What  is  the  matter,  good  man'!”  said 
James  to  him ;  “can’t  you  find  your  way 
out  of  the  pond?”  • 

“No,  God  bless  you,  my  good  little  mas¬ 
ter,”  said  the  man ;  “for  such  I  take  you  to 
be  by  your  voice.  I  have  fallen  into  this 
pond,  and  know  not  how  to  get  out  again, 
as  I  am  quite  blind,  and  am  almost  afraid 
to  move  for  fear  of  being  drowned.” 

“Well,”  said  James,  “though  I  shall  be 
wet  to  the  skin,  if  you  will  throw  me 
your  stick,  I  will  try  to  help  you  out  of  it.” 

The  blind  man  then  threw  the  stick  to 
the  side  where  he  had  heard  the  voic%;  the 
little  boy  caught  it,  and  went  into  the 
water,  feeling  very  carefully  before  him, 
lest  he  should  go  beyond  his  depth.  At 
length  he  reached  the  blind  man,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out. 

The  blind  man  then  gave  him  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  told  him  he  could  grope  his 
way  home;  and  James  ran  on  as  hard  as 
he  could,  to  prevent  being  too  late. 

James  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
saw  a  poor  sailor,  who  had  lost  both  his 
legs  in  a  battle  at  sea,  hopping  along  on 
crutches.  < 

“God  bless  you  my  little  master,”  said  ; 
the  sailor ;  “I  have  fought  many  a  battle 
in  my  country’s  defence,  but  now  I  am-crip-  1 
pled,  as  you  see,  and  have  neither  victuals  1 
nor  money,  although  lam  almost  fain-  i 
ished.” 

The  little  boy  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  relieve  him  ;  so  he  gave  him  all  the  vie-  . 
tuals  that  he  had  left,  and  said,  “God  help  ■ 
you,  poor  man!  this  is  all  I  have,  otherwise  1 
you  should  have  more.”  1 

He  then  ran  along,  and  presently  arrived  | 
in  the  town  he  was  going  to,  did  his  errand  a 
and  returned  towards  his  own  home,  as  \ 
fast  as  he  could.  But  he  had  not  gone  \ 
much  more  than  halt- way,  before  the  night 
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shut  in  very  dark,  without  either  moon  cr 
stars  to  light  him. 

The  poor  little  boy  did  all  that  he  was 
.  able,  to  find  his  way,  but  lost  it  in  turning 
down  a  lane  which  brought  him  into  a  wood, 
where  he  wandered  about  a  great  while, 
f  without  being  able  to  find  any  path  to  lead 
him  cut. 

Tired  out  at  last,  and  hungry,  he  felt 
himself  so  feeble,  that  he  could  go  no  far¬ 
ther,  but  sat  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
and  cripd  most  bitterly. 

Here  he  sal  for  some  time,  till  at  last  the 
little  dog,  who  had  never  forsaken  him, 
came  up  to  him  wagging  his  tail  and  hold¬ 
ing  something  in  his  mouth. 

James  took  it  from  him  and  saw  it  w  as  a 
handkerchief  nicely  pinned  together  which 
somebody  had  dropped,  and  the  dog  had 
picked  up. 

Upon  opening  it  he  found  several  slices 
of  bread  and  meat,  which  he  ate  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  felt  himself  much  refreshed 
with  his  meal. 

“So,”  said  he,  to  his  dog,  “I  see  that  if  I 
gave  you  a  breakfast,  you  have  given  me 
a  supper,  and  a  good  turn  is  never  lost, 
even  if  it  is  done  to  a  dog.” 

‘  He  then  once  more  tried  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  wood,  but.it  was  to  no  purpose; 
he  only  scratched  his  legs  with  briers,  and 
slipped  down  in  the  dirt  without  being  able 
to  find  his  way  out. 

He  was  just  going  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  getting  home,  when  he  happened  to  see 
a  horse  feeding  before  him;  and  going 
up  to  him,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  just  then  began  to  shine, 
that  it  was  the  very  same  that  he  had  fed 
in  the  morning. 

“Perhaps,”  said  James,  “this  horse,  as  I 
have  been  so  good  to  him,  will  let  me  upon 
his  back,  and  he  may  bring  me  out  of  the 
wood,  as  he  must  know  the  way.”  He 
then  went  up  to  the  horse,  speaking  to 
him  and  patting  him,  and  the  horse  let  him 
get  upon  his  back ;  and  then  went  slowly 
along  through  the  wood,  grazing  as  he 
went,  till  he  brought  him  to  an  opening 
which  led  him  to  the  road. 

James  was  much  rejoiced  at  this,  and 
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said,  “It’  I  had  liut  saved  this  creature's 
life  in  tire  : morning,  I  should  have  been 
obi ige'Apto  stay  here  all  night;  I  see  by 
this,  that’ a  good  turn  is  never  lost.” 

But  the  poor  little  boy  had  yet  a  greater 
danger  to  undergo;  for  as  he  was  going 
along  a  dark  lane,  two  men  rushed  out 
upon  him,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  going 
to  strip  him  of  his  clothes.  But  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  do  it,  the  little 
dog  bit  the  leg  of  one  of  the  men  so  hard, 
that  he  left  the  little  boy,  and  pursued  the 
dog,  who  ran  howling  and  barking  away. 

At  this  instant  a  voice  was  heard  that 
cried  out,  “There  the  rascals  are,  let  us 
knock  theta  down!  which  frightened  the 
remaining  man  so  much,  that  he  ran  away, 
and  his  companion  followed  him. 

James  then  looked  up  and  saw  it  was 
the  sailor,  whom  he  had  fed  in  the  morning, 
carried  out  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  blind 
man,  whom  he  had  helped  out  ofthe  pond. 

“There,  my  lad,”  said  the  sailor,  “God 
be  thanked!  we  have  come  in  time  to  ren¬ 
der  you  a  service,  in  return  for  what  you 
did  us  in  the  morning.  As  I  lay  under  a 
hedge,  1  heard  these  villains  talk  of  rob-1 
bing  a  little  boy,  and  from  the  description 
I  concluded  it  must  be  you;  but  I  was  so 
lame  that  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
get  here  in  time  to  help  you,  if  I  had  not 
met  this  honest  blind  man,  who  took  me 
upon  his  back  while  I  showed  him  the  way.” 

James  thanked  them  heartily  for  thus 
defending  him ;  and  they  went,  all  together 
to  his  father’s  house,  which  was  not  far 
off,  where  they  were  all  kindly  entertained 
with  a  supper  and  bed. 

The  little  fellow  took  care  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  dog  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  has  never 
forgotten  that  we  must  do  good  to  others, 
if  we  wish  them  to  do  the  same  to  us. 


Disappointment. 

Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood’s  hour, 
I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nurs’d  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 


The  Pebble  and  the  Acorn. 

‘1  am  a  Pebble !  and  yield  to  none !’ 

Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone ; 
‘Nor  time  nor  season  can  alter  me  ; 

I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee, 

The  pelting  hail  and  the  drizzling  rain 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain; 

And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt, 

Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  felt. 
There’s  none  that  can  tell  about  my  birth, 
For  I  am  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  the  blades  of  grass ; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 

That’s  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod  ! 

I  am  a  pebble  !  but  who  art  thou, 

Rattling  along  the  restless  bough  V 
The  acorn  was  shocked  at  this  rude  salute, 
And  lay  for  a  moment,  abashed  and  mute. 
■She  never  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere, 
And  she  felt  for  a  time,  at  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look  or  the  keen  retort, 

At  length  she  said  in  a  gentle  tone, 

‘Since  it  has  happened  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element,  where  I  grew. 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 

And  beside  a  personage  so  agust, 

Abased,  I  will  cover  my  head  with  dust, 
And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel 
Has  ever  subdued  or  made  to  feel  !’ 

And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sunk  away 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble 
lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peeping  head  of  an  infant  oak  ! 

And,  as  it  rose  and  its  branches  spread, 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and  wondering  said, 
‘A  modest  acorn  !  never  to  tell 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shell ; 
That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  up 
In  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup ! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth 
Which  prove  that  nothing  could  hide  her 
worth ! 

And  oh  !  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 

To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree, 
Whose  head  is  towering  towards  the  sky, 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I ! 

Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 

,Ihave  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 

But  never,  from  this,  shall  a  vaunting  word 
From  the  humbled  pebble  again  be  heard, 
Till  something  about  me,  or  within, 

Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I’ve  been !’ 
The  pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget, 

And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  silence  yet. 

MISS  HANNAH  F.  GOULD. 
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EDITORIAL. 

To  Patrons. 

The  calender  year  begins  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  It  was  intended  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  year  of  the  Inciter  'should  begin 
with  April.  We  were  disappointed  and 
did  not  issue  the  first  number  till  June. 
For  reasons  not  interesting  to  subscribers, 
we  purpose  completing  a  volume,  that  is, 
twelve  numbers,  before  the  ensuing  April. 
This  will  require  us  to  send  three  numbers 
in  March,  viz.  the  March,  April  and  May 
numbers. 

I  frequently  .qhange  my  residence.  If  I 
continue  to  be  connected  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Inciter,  when  I  change  it  as 
teacher,  I  must  change  it 'as  editor  also. 
This  is  all  the  reason  now  to  be  offered 
for  doing  as  above  proposed.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  April  is  moving  time  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  that  I 
had  long  desired  to  publish  such  a  work  as 
we  have  now  on  hand.  Want  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  means  was  the  sole  cause  why  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  deferred.  Had  it  devolved 
upon  me  alone,  it  could  not  yet  have  been 
published. 

I  have  been  willing — more  than  willing, 
to  give  my  time  and  service  to  conduct  the 
work  thus  far,  and  I  trust  I  shall  continue 
to  feel  the  same  interest  I  have  done,  and 
give  evidences  of  it  in  the  same  way — by 
working  gratuitously ;  but  a  paper-maker 
has  not  yet  been  found  who  has  offered 
to  supply  paper  without  charge,  and  though 
the  printer  is  willing  to  work  for  his 
boarding  while  he  turns  off  one  volume, 
ae  does  not  promise  that  he  will  evince 
lueh  disinterestedness  in  future he  thinks 


it  not  unreasonable  that  his  labor  should 
clothe,  as  well  as  feed  him. 

Readers  can  form  a  judgement  by  this 
time  whether  the  Inciter  promises  useful¬ 
ness.  If  they  think  it  does  not,  they  will 
of  course  feel  indifferent  whether  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  or  not.  If  they  think  it  has  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  end  in  view,  they  will  prefer 
seeing  what  another  volume  will  bring 
forth.  The  little  work  was  commenced 
without  a  subscriber;  its  present  sub¬ 
scription  list  is  larger  than  could  have 
been  expected  with  as  little  exertion  and 
influence  as  have  been  in  requisition ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  warrant  an 
engagement  for  another  year. 

We  are  not  business  people  and  cannot 
solicit  patronage.  A  number  of  those  who 
receive  it  have  let  me  know  they  think 
well  of  it ;  if  those  who  approve  the  work 
will  bestir  themselves  a  little  and  obtain 
subscribers  sufficient  to  sustain  the  publi¬ 
cation,  it  will  be  continued.  I  hereby  re¬ 
quest  those  who  wish  to  see  it  go  on,  to  let 
me  know  by  the  middle  of  February,  what 
patronage  will  be  afforded  in  their  Respec¬ 
tive  vicinities.  I  should  be  pleehed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  abdht  the  tiir,£  proposed, 
from  every  one  who  receive  the  paper. 
It  would  be  social — it  would,  be  reciproca¬ 
tion.  They  have  all  eerm  how  I  write  - 
I  should  then  see  how  they  write.  It 
would  be  a  feast  of  letter  reading;  I  should 
expect  to  hear  sotne  r  eproofs,  (which  shall 
be  endured  with  due  humility,)  blunders* 
puerilities,  &c.  &c.  may  be  adverted'  to* 
calculated  to  bring  a  suffusion  over  the 
face;  do  not  be  deterred  by  feelings  of 
delicacy ;  at  fifty  the  blood  does  not  make 
long  abberations  from  its  wonted  channels. 
Tery  serisuslj,  I  sksuld  look  out  after 
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many  useful  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Finally,  the  continuance  of  the  Inciter  de¬ 
pends  upon  increased  support.  Be  good 
enough  to  let  us  know  sooner  than  the 
time  proposed,  if  convenient.  It  will  cost 
each  of  you  but  a  small  amount  of  postage. 

Farming  and  Gardening- 

OB 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  ground  is 
prepared  and  the  seeds  put  into  it,  before 
a  crop  is  expected  in  the  field  or  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  but  some  have  not  observed  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  crop. 

In  the  first  place  the  ground  is  ploughed 
or  dug  partly,  that  the  vegetation  which 
is  in  it  may  be  destroyed ;  and  partly  to 
make  it  mellow  for  the  reception  of  the 
seeds  to  be  planted  in  it.  They  are  most¬ 
ly  put  some  distance  below  the  surface. 

Again,  no  seed  will  germinate,  (sprout,) 
without  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  If  a  seed  were  put  in  a  dry 
and  cold  situation,  it  would  never  swell 
and  form  that  sweet  substance  which  is 
developed  in  all  seeds  before  they  send  out 
their  first  shoot ;  and  which  appears  to  be 
the  food  of  the  tender  plant  until  it  rises 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Soak  some  grains  of  wheat,  rye  or  barley 
in  water  for  an  hour;  put  them  in  a  cloth 
in  a  warm  place ; — in  a  day  or  two  they 
swell  and  feel  soft ;  if  you  chew  one  of 
them  it  will  taste  sweet ;  this  is  called  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  seed. 

When  the  saccharine  matter  is  devel¬ 
oped,  a  seed  shoots  down  a  root  and  a 
germ  sprouts  up. 

As  warmth  and  moisture  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  germination,  and  also  for  the  after 
growth  of  the  vegetable,  the  greatest  part 
of  planting  is  done  in  the  spring-,  about  the 
beginning  of  warm  weather.  The  seeds 
would  sprout  equally  well  if  put  in  the 
ground  later,  'out  the  warm  season  would 
not  then  be  long  enough  to  bring  the 
plants  to  maturity.  In  our  climate,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  barley, 
eats,  indian  corn  and  the  greater  part  of 


garden  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground. 
Buckwheat  and  turnip  seed  are  sown  in 
July  and  August.  Wheat  and  rye  from 
Septembr  to  December,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  experience  of 
the  farmer.  The  two  last  are  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  severity  of  winter  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  mostly  covered  with 
snow;  having  such  a  start  in  the  spring, 
they  are  ripened  by  the  beginning  of 
July. 

Neither  wheat  nor  rye  is  indigenous  to 
our  country,  and  experience  ha*  shown 
that  Autumn  is  the  most  favorable  season 
for  putting  them  in  the  ground.  Barley  i* 
of  quick  growth,  for  though  sown  several 
months  after  wheat,  it  is  ripe  first.  Oats 
ripens  a  month  later.  If  buckwheat  and 
corn  are  not  matured  before  the  first  heavy 
frosts  they  are  injured  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  potatoes  and  many  garden  vegetables. 

Grains  and  seeds  are  best  kept  when 
they  are  dry  and  cool.  Roots,  such  as 
potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  etc.  are 
mostly  kept  in  cellars  or  pits  in  the  ground. 
In  these  situations  they  remain  fresh  and 
well  tasted  longer  than  they  would  do  if 
kept  dry. 

The  art  of  farming  consists  mainly  in 
properly  preparing  the  soil ;  selecting  the 
seeds  best  adapted  to  it ;  putting  it  in  at 
the  right  time ;  and  preventing  other  veg¬ 
etation  from  appropriating  the  nutriment 
which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  that 
which  is  planted.  Add  to  this,  care  to 
keep  the  ground  well  manured. 


Specific  Gravity* 

The  tendency  which  all  matter  has  to  a 
common  centre  is  called  gravitation;  ev¬ 
ery  portion  of  matter  gravitates,  or  ha* 
gravity,  which  is  another  name  for  weight; 
All  gravity  is  relative  ;  that  is,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  comparison  with  other  bodies, 
something  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and 
other  things  are  compared  with  it.  Thi* 
i3  called  their  specific  gravity. 

Distilled  water  is  the  lame  every  where. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  taken  a*  the 
universal  standard.  A  cubic  foot,  or  172S  j 
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cubic  inche»  of  water,  weigh  1000  ounce*  J 
avoirdupois ;  hence  1000  has  been  assumed 
for  the  that  quantity.  If  a  cubic  foot  of 
any  substance  weighs  more  than  1000 
ounces  its  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  water ;  if  less,  then 
it  is  less. 

You  have  lately  seen  what  is  the  spec¬ 
ific  gravities  of  some  of  the  metals,  I  will, 
here  give  that  of  a  few  other  substances 
which  have  been  tested.  You  are  not  to 
expect  precision  for  you  must  be  aware 
that  stone,  brick,  wood  and  other  substan¬ 
ces  will  vary  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  compactness,  dryness  etc,  but  the 
following  is  not  far  from  truth. 


Marble 

2700 

Common  stone 

2520 

Loam 

2160 

Brick 

2000 

Sand 

1520 

Pitch 

1150 

Dry  box  wood 

1030 

Sea  water 

1030 

Dry  oak 

925 

Gun  powder 

922 

Alcohol 

800 

Dry  oak 

800 

do  Maple 

755 

Cork 

240 

Air 

H 

The  ordinary  specific  gravity  of  human 
blood  is  about  1050,  though  it  varies  from 
1020  to  1120.  Disease  alway  diminishes 
its  weight,  of  consequence  sound  health 
and  full  habit  increase  it.  The  venous, 
is  heavier  than  the  arterial  blood. 

The  specific  gravity  of  many  bodie*  may 
be  ascertained  pretty  nearly  without  a  hy¬ 
drostatic  balance.  Substances  which  will 
remain  at  rest  in  any  part  of  a  vessel  of 
water,  are  of  the  same  specific  gravity; 
those  which  sink  in  it  are  heavier,  and 
those  which  float  on  it  are  lighter.  If  on¬ 
ly  half  of  a  body  sinks  in  water  it*  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  must  be  nearly  500.  If  it 
requires  half  the  force  to  prevent  a  body 
from  sinking  in  water,  which  would  be 
required  to  support  it  when  out  of  the 
water,  it*  specific  gravity  must  b*  2000. 


Arithmetic. 

By  turning  to  pages  10  and  11,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Reduction  changes  the  name* 
of  things  without  affecting  their  value. 
We  will  try  to  make  it  more  plain  by  an¬ 
other  example.  How  many  cents  and 
half  cents  are  there  in  3  dollars  and  75 
cents. 

Now  there  is  no  difference  in  the  value 
3.73  of  $3.75,  875  cents,  and  750 
100  half  cents. 

-  The  work  is  performed  by  mul- 

375  ets.  tiplying  the  3  dollars  by  100 ; 

2  this  brings  them  to  cents ;  there 

-  being  a  hundred  cents  in  one 

750  half  cts.  dollar,  in  3  dollars  there 
must  be  three  times  as  much,  that  is  three 
hundred  cents,  to  which  are  added  the 
75  cents  making  375  cents.  As  every 
cent  contains,  or  is  worth  two  half  cents, 
the  375  must  be  multiplied  by  2,  and  this 
shows  that  there  are  750,  or  twice  as  many 
half,  as  whole  cents,  in  375  cents. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  many  cents  and 
dollars  are  in  750  half  cents,  we  must  first 
divide  by  2,  as  there  are  just  half  as  many 
whole  cents  as  there  are  halves.  Cents 
divided  by  100  must  produce  dollars,  for 
as  a  hundred  cents  make  a  dollar,  every 
time  we  take  a  hundred  out  of  any  number 
of  cents,  we  take  one  dollar,  and  division 
is  taking  the  number  expressed  by  the 
divisor  out  of  the  dividend,  or  number  to 
be  divided. 

Scholars  have  several  time*  asked  me  a 
sensible  question  about  Reduction;  it  wai 
this.  “If  it  does  not  change  the  value  of 
any  thing,  of  what  use  is  it!” 

If  we  wished  to  know  what  29%  lbs,  yard* 
or  bushels  would  come  to  at  29%  cent* 
each,  beginners  could  not  do  without  re¬ 
duction;  they  could  not  know  how  to 
multiply  29|  by  itself ;  but  let  them  reduce 
the  two  numbers;  let  them  multiply  both 
by  4,  and  in  both  cases  add  in  the  8  of  the 
fraction ;  they  will  then  be  in  quarters  or 
fourth  parts,  that  is,  they  will  each  be  119 
quarters,  and  this  can  be  multiplied  by  it¬ 
self  by  any  one  who  can  do  simple  multi¬ 
plication.  The  result  will  fc«  14161. 

As  both  num8r*  were  multiplied  by  4, 
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this  produet  or  result  must  be  divided  by  4 
twice,  which  will  quote  885  and  a  small 
remainder.  These  are  the  cents  that  29| 
individuals  would  eome  to  at  the  given 
price. 

The  Rule  of  Three,  which  ought  always 
to  have  been  called  Proportion,  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  a  quantity  of  any  thing,  of 
which  the  price  is  given,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity 
of  the  same  thing,  that  the  price  of  the  first, 
bears  to  the  price  of  the  second ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  1  lb  of  butter  bears  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  10  lbs  of  butter,  that  10  cents  bear 
to  100  cents;  the  1  lb  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  10  lb  as  often  as  the  ten  cts.  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  100  cents. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  word  pro¬ 
portion  does  not  apply  but  among  things 
of  like  kind — things  between  which  a  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made.  Though  we  can 
•ay  there  is  a  proportion  between  a  grain 
of  wheat  and  a  wagon  load  of  grains,  and 
though  we  can  say  with  propriety  that 
there  is  a  proporiion  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  sums  of  money  that  can  be 
named,  yet  there  can  be  no  proportion  be¬ 
tween  any  quantity  of  wheat  and  its  price, 
be  that  price  high  or  low.  There  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  wheat  and  its  price,  but 
no  proportion ;  they  cannot  be  compared 
together,  and  proportion  is  based  on  com¬ 
parison. 

I  would  add'  more  respecting  proportion, 
but  that  I  trust  a  more  simple  mode  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  amount  of  purchases  and 
sales,  will  soon  be  introduced  into  schools 
generally ;  if  so,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
take  up  your  time  in  explaining  and  de¬ 
monstrating  that  which  will  ere  long  be 
superseded  by  something  better.  So  long 
however  as  Proportion  is  taught  syste¬ 
matically,  it  would  be  well  to  adhere  literal¬ 
ly  to  the  method  given  by  Pike.  So  long 
as  men  prefer  rules  to  reasonings,  those 
are  best  which  call  for  the  most  analysis. 

Grammar. 

Jake. — Well,  Charles,  have  you  com¬ 
mitted  the  table  of  pronouns  to  memory  ? 

Charles.-— Ye#  indeed. 


J.  What  is  him  ? 

C.  A  pronoun  of  the  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  number,  masculine  gender,  and 
objective  case. 

J.  It  is  so  in  the  table ;  can  you  give  a 
reason  for  each  of  these  assertions'? 

C.  Him  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  some  person’s  name ;  it  is  third 
person,  because  it  is  the  person  spoken  of ; 
it  is  singular  number  because  it  implies 
but  one;  it  is  masculine  gender  because  it 
belongs  to  males,  and  it  is  objective  case 
bacause  it  is  the  form  of  the  pronoun  when 
it  is  the  name  of  the  object.  All  this  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  may  be  said  of  he ;  it  is  the 
form  the  pronoun  takes  when  it  is  the 
name  of  the  agent. 

J.  Very  well.  Can  you  decline  all  the 
others  as  readily  ? 

C.  Yes.  And  now,  I  should  like  to  hear 
something  about  adjectives. 

J.  Some  grammarians  say  that  an  adjec¬ 
tive  “expresses  some  quality  or  property  of 
a  noun.”  This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  ex¬ 
press  all  the  “properties”  of  the  adjective. 
Words  of  this  class  not  only  do  what  those 
grammarians  ascribe  to  them,  but  they 
are  essential  to  give  any  and  every  species 
of  description.  They  not  only  tell  of  prop¬ 
erties,  qualities  and  every  thing  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  description  of  appearances,  bat 
localities  and  actions  are  also  pointed  out 
by  them.  We  will  make  an  example. 
A  man  is  strong ;  that  is  a  property ;  he  is 
kind ;  that  is  a  quality ;  he  is  young,  tally 
masculine ,  well-proportioned,  fair-skinned 
and  handsome ;  these  are  descriptive  of 
his  appearance ;  he  is  absent  or  present’ ; 
here  his  locality  is  described,  and  if  he  is 
in  the  act  of  eating  food,  or  drinking  water, 
he  is  an  eating,  or  a  drinking  man. 

C.  One  would  think  that  as  the  name 
of  every  thing  is  a  noun,  almost  all  the 
words  in  the  language  would  be  nouns,  but 
I  perceive  tha  there  must  be  a  great 
number  of  adjectives,  and  I  suspect  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly  after  this,  which 
they  are. 

I  understand  ther*  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  about  verbs  among  grammar  teach¬ 
ers,  which  do  you  think  is  nearest  right? 


J.  Don’t  perplex  yourself  with  their 
disputes,  nor  trust  to  my  judgement.  At 
present,  I  would  advise  you  to  think  of 
verbs  as  words  that  are  the  names  of  ac¬ 
tions;  as  done  in  the  past  time — doing 
now — or  to  be  done  in  future.  Wherever 
you  find  action  expressed,  call  it  a  verb, 
and  simply  observe  whether  it  is  past, 
present  or  future.  If  you  incline  to  exam¬ 
ine  divisions  of  the  past  and  future  time, 
and  some  other  niceties  about  verbs,  when 
■you  are  older,  it  may  amuse  you,  now  you 
may  employ  your  time  to  better  account,  I 
think. 

C.  I  can  easily  tell  the  words  which  de¬ 
note  action,  and  if  there  is  not  much  about 
-person,  mood  and  tense,  I  can  get  along 
with  them  pretty  well- 

J.  I  think  what  is  said  in  the  fifth  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Inciter  on  person,  mood  and 
tense,  may  serve  your  purpose  at  present. 

C.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the 
prepositions  ? 

J.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  them  with 
short  definitions  annexed. 

In,  Into,  Within,  all  convey  the  idea  of 
enclosure;  surrounded  with  something; 
■enveloped. 

Above,  Over,  signify  that  there  is 
something  between  the  object  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity. 

On,  Upon,  are  the  same,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  idea,  that  the  object  is  in  immedi¬ 
ate  contact  with  this  impeding  something. 

Below,  Beneath,  Under,  Underneath, 
have  relation  to  something  further  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  than  the  thing  thought  or 
spoken  of. 

Before,  in  front  of  something  else. 

Behind,  After,  in  the  rear. 

By,  At,  indicate  nearness  of  position. 

Above,  Around,  enclosing,  encircling. 

Amidst,  Akong,  blended  with. 

Down,  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Up,  farther  from  it 

Bxsidb,  by  the  side. 

Beyond,  on  the  other  side  o£ 

Between,  haa  relation  to  one  object  on 
«ither  side. 

Duma,  is  all  the  time. 

Terouoh,  the  entire  distance  er  time. 
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.  Throughout,  oeaupying  alternately  in 
time  or  space. 

For,  on  account  of  the  force  or  power. 

Of,  Off,  separated. 

To,  Towards,  approaching. 

From,  receding. 

Till,  Until,  the  time  to  elapse. 

With,  in  conjunction. 

Without,  disjunction. 

Except,  leave  out. 

This  is  the  ordinary  list  of  prepositions. 
They  all  refer,  or  point  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun,  and  if  it  be  the  latter  it  must  have 
the  objective  form  in  the  same  way  as  if  & 
verb  refered  to  it.  They  mostly  relate  to 
the  position  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and 
hence  are  describing  words ;  inasmuch  as 
description  is  incomplete  without  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  thing  described. 


Zoology. 

The  animals  hitherto  spoken  of,  afford 
sustenance  to  man;  the  one  which  we 
are  now  to  think  of,  is  not  of  this  kind ; 
his  flesh  is  not  eaten  by  civilized  man  any 
where. 

The  dog  is  a  carnivorous,  or  flesh  eat¬ 
ing  animal,  and  hence  he  is  fitted  by  nature 
for  destroying  his  prey.  His  teeth  are 
different  from  those  of  the  animals  which 
have  been  described,  and  he  has  claws. 
With  his  tusks  or  canine  teeth,  and  hie 
claws,  he  defends  himself  against  his  en¬ 
emies,  besides  using  them  to  catch  and  kill 
his  prey. 

This  speeies  of  animals  seems  to  have 
found  a  home  almost  every  where.  There 
is  no  climate  from  the  perpetual  snows  of 
Kamsehatka,  to  the  country  of  the  sun¬ 
burnt  Hottentot,  where  dogs  may  not  be 
found.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  ereature  is  alike  in  all  this  vari¬ 
ety  of  situation.  In  size,  he  differs  from 
that  of  the  great  Mastiff,  to  that  of  the  tiny 
lap  dog.  In  covering,  he  varies  from 
almost  a  naked  skin,  to  the  ample  coat  of 
the  Newfoundland  dog.  In  all  hie  quali¬ 
ties  he  is  as  diverse  as  in  his  external  ap¬ 
pearance. 

A  few  instances  of  this  diversity  may 
suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  crea- 
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ture.  The  Bull  dog  ie  fearless,  but  inac¬ 
tive  ;  the,  Grey  hound  fleet ;  the  Hound 
quick-scented  and  cowardly;  the  Spaniel 
sagacious  and  tractable.  These  qualities 
variously  blended  to  suit  the  different 
wants  and  tastes,  have  made  this  animal  in 
some  of  his  varieties,  a  favorite  with  men 
everywhere. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the 
great  number  of  dogs  that  are  kept  in 
civilized  countries,  on  any  rational  princi¬ 
ples.  It  is  found  that  what  will  support  a 
dog  of  ordinary  size,  will  support  an 
animal  whose  flesh  is  wholesome  food. 
The  utility  of  the  dog  is  doubtful  ; 
good  fences,  locks  and  bolts,  furnish  all 
and  more  than  all  the  protection  which 
he  affords  to  property.  The  wounds  he  in¬ 
flicts  on  domestic  animals  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  pain  to  them,  and  loss  to  their  owners  ; 
and  with  all  his  sagacity,  a  dog  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  man  who  has  proper 
business,  and  him  who  has  none,  on  the 
premises  he  is  to  guard. 

Besides  the  very  great  cost  of  supporting 
bo  many  dogs,  which,  admitting  some  of  them 
to  be  serviceable,  is  far  from  being  repaid, 
they  are  quite  annoying,  especially  in 
towns.  Travellers  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages  are  frequently  assailed  by  them, 
never  without  danger,  and  often  with  loss. 
They  are  more  subject  than  any  other  an¬ 
imal,  to  hydrophobia  or  madness,  an  1  most 
mischievous  and  alarming  when  under  the 
influence  of  that  terrible  disease. 

The  dog  surpasses  other  animals  in  some 
qualities  which  render  him  interesting  to 
man ;  his  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  his 
fleetness,  enable  him  to  subserve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  being  who  acts  upon  the  principle 
that  every  thing  was  made  for  him¬ 
self  ;  his  affection  and  gratitude  are  not 
unacceptable  to  a  being  who  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  meriting  as  much  of  these  tender 
feelings  as  he  receives'  from  the  faithful 
creature. 

Naturalists  agree  that  all  varieties  of 
the  dog  come  from  the  same  original,  the 
Shepherd’s  dog.  This  animal  is  of  the 
middling  size,  nose  rather  long,  and  ears 
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Dogs  are  considered  old  at  ten ;  I  have 
seen  one  that  had  lived  twenty-five  years. 

Alkalies. 

Potash,  is  made  from  ashes.  Water  is 
poured  on  the  ashes ;  after  it  has  remained 
there  some  time  a  brown  liquid  is  drawn 
off  called  ley.  If  the  ley  be  boiled  until 
all  the  water  is  evaporated,  a  grey  powder 
remains  at  the  bottom.  This  is  potash. 
If  this  be  subjected  to  a  high  heat,  the 
coloring  matter  will  be  burnt  up,  and  it 
will  be  white; — this  is  Pearl  ash. 

Soda,  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weeds,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  Potash,  in  its  appearance  or  its  prop¬ 
erties,  with  this  exception,  that  with  oils, 
potash  forms  a  soft  compound,  Soda  a  hard 
one,  (soft  and  hard  soap.) 

These  alkalies  are  distinguished  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  taste ;  by  their  attraction  for  oils, 
and  for  their  destructive  action  on  animal 
fibre,  and  other  substances.  It  is  owing 
to  their  attraction  for  oil,  that  they  are  so 
serviceable  in  cleansing;  they  take  up  the 
oily  and  other  animal  matters,  which  cause- 
the  dirt  to  adhere  to  clothing.  They 
would  be  too  severe  on  the  hands  of  the 
washerwoman,  if  their  corrosiveness  or 
causticity  were  not  diminished ;  hence  they 
are  combined  with  as  much  oil  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  them  into  soap,  which  does 
not  injure  the  skin. 

The  alkalies  form  an  extensive  class  of 
bodies  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
speak  of  now. 

Ammonia,  or  Hartshorn  though  ranked 
with  the  alkalies  is  not  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  white  like  them,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  alkaline  properties,  but  it  differs 
from  them  in  having  an  exceedingly  pun¬ 
gent  smell,  and  in  being  procured  from 
animal  instead  of  vegetable  Substances. 
Ammonia  is  obtained  from  flesh,  bones, 
horns  and  hair,  by  dry  distillation.  In  its 
combinations  it  is  of  great  use  in  the  art* 
and  in  medicine. 

Meteors. 

It  is  probable  there  are  no  readers  of 
our  paper  who  hare  not  seen  ©r  heard  of 


the  moving  light*  which  were  observed 
in  the  iky  on  the  morning  of  November 
13th. 

As  we  get  papers  in  exchange  from  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  U.  States,  we  have  eome 
•chance  of  knowing  the  different  observa¬ 
tions  which  .were  made,  and  the  different 
conclusions  of  those  who  made  them. 

This  splendid  exhibition  of  aerial  fire¬ 
works  has  been  noticed  hundreds  of  miles 
in  every  direction  from  this  place,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the 
lights  moved  in  all  directions  from  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  Some  tell  us  that  the  lu¬ 
minous  display]  commenced  at  midnight, 
and  all  say  it  lasted  till  daylight.  No  dif¬ 
ference  is  reported  bet'.,  een  the  individuals 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  ordinary  falling, 
or  shooting  stars  as  they  are  called  ,  no¬ 
thing  to  render  the  scene  striking  or  won¬ 
derful,  except  number. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  <br  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  some  supposing  it  to  be  caused 
by  meteoric  stones,  thrown  far  into  space 
from  volcanoes;  others,  the  burning  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  planets.  Some  attribute 
it  to  gasses  which  passed  into  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  from  the  decomposition  of  substances 
on  the  earth.  Some  think  it  was  electric¬ 
ity,  while  others  suppose  it  was  swing  to 
the  burning  of  gelatinous  substances,  which 
found  their  way  up  there,  some  how. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  will  have 
to  get  along  without  any  certainty  on 
the  subject.  Men  do  not  yet  know  enough 
to  account  for  every  thing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  philosophers  know  more  about 
the  late  phenomenon,  than  you  do.  They 
do  know  indeed,  that  there  are  inflamma¬ 
ble  gasses  generated  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  bodies;  they  do  know  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark  will  ignite  those  gasses ;  but  it 
might  puzzle  them  to  tell  why  they  were 
generated  in  such  quantity  at  that  time, 
dr,  (if  the  upper  regions  are  always 
charged  with  them)  why  we  do  no  always 
see  them.  It  would  be  difficult  too  to  tell 
Hiow  heavy  bodies  find  a  region  that  is  not 
influenced  by  attraction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disoourtgs  enquiry  and 
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investigation,  on  any  subject,  but  think  it 
as  useful  to  be  sensible  of  our  ignoranee, 
as  of  our  knowledge. 

Optics. 

All  persons  who  have  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  have  an  idea  of  light.  What  it  is  in 
them  which  produces  that  idea,  ianot  a 
settled  question  among  those  who  have 
bestowed  much  thought  on  the  subject. 
Some  ol  them  think  light  is  matter ;  others 
that  it  is  a  property  of  matter,  or  that  it 
indicates  a  particular  state  of  matter. 

Let  us  not  puzzle  ourselves  to  find  out 
what  light  is,  but  rather  spend  our  time  in 
observing  what  it  does.  In  doing  this, 
we  may  use  the  words  of  those  who  think 
it  is  a  substance. 

All  luminous  bodies  such  as  the  sun  or 
a  candle,  send  off  particles  of  light  contin¬ 
ually,  in  all  directions,  from  all  parts  of 
their  surfaces ;  the  motion  of  one  of  these 
particles,  (which  is  always  a  straight  line,) 
is  called  a  ray  of  light.  These  rays  can 
cross  each  other  in  all  directions  without 
any  perceptible  interruption.  Light  two 
or  more  candles  and  set  them  in  a  row; 
prick  a  hole  with  a  pin  through  a  piece  of 
paper;  look  through  the  hole  and  you  will 
see  all  the  candles.  This  proves  that  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  candles,  cross  each 
other  without  interruption. 

It  is  found  that  light  travels  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  thousand  mile*  in  a  second. 

Some  bodies  absorb  or  take  in  the  rays 
of  light  which  fall  upon  them;  others 
throw  them  back  or  reflect  them.  It  is  this 
reflected  light  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
their  forms  and  colors.  Those  bodies 
which  reflect  the  greatest  part  of  the  lig^i' 
which  falls  upon  them,  are  seen  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  us  than  those  are  which  absorb 
the  greatest  part ;  example,  we  could  see 
a  looking  glass  in  a  room  so  dimly  lighted 
that  we  could  not  see  a  black  board,  suspen¬ 
ded  by  the  side  of  it. 

If  a  ray  of  light  fall  perpenicularly  on 
a  substance,  if  it  is  not  absorbed,  it  is  thrown 
back  precisely  in  the  direction  it  came.  It 
it  falls  obliquely  on  the  surface,  it  is  thrown 
off  obliquely.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
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B^nd  before  &  wall  and  throw  a  ball  in  a 
direction  pCf^ndicuIaj  to  the  wall;  it  will 
return  directly  towards  you.  Now  throw 
it  obliquely ;  it  will  glance  from  the  wall 
at  the  same  angle  it  was  thrown  against 
it,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  line 
which  it  makes  in  its  approach  to  the  wall> 
forms  with  the  wall  what  is  called  the  an¬ 
gle  of  incidence.  That  which  it  makes  on 
leaving  the  wall  is  the  angle  of  reflection. 

If  you  hold  a  candle  directly  between 
you  and  a  looking-glass,  you  will  see  the 
image  of  the  candle  in  the  glass  straight 
before  you.*  Move  to  one  side ;  you  will 
not  see  the  image,  though  it  may  be  seen 
by  a  person  on  the  other  side. 

Rays  of  light,  whether  they  come  direct 
from  luminous  bodies,  or  are  reflected,  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  straight  line  while  they 
continue  in  the  same  medium  in  which 
the  particles  were  first  omitted.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  light  cannot  be 
seen  through  a  bent  tube. 

There  are  no  known  substances  which 
either  absorb  or  reflect  all  the  rays  that 
fall  on  them.  Black  color  reflects  some, 
or  black  bodies  could  not  be'  seen.  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  is  the  best  reflector,  absorbs 
tome  (estimated  at  about  one  fourth)  or  it 
would  appear  luminous.  The  more  ob¬ 
liquely  rays  fall  on  a  surface,  the  more  are 
reflected. 


This  is  true  only  of  plain  looking- 
glasses.  If  they  are  either  concave  or 
convex,  the  rays  do  not  come  directly 
back,  because,  except  the  middle  ray, 
none  of  them  fall  perpendicularly  on  the 
glass.  In  a  convex  mirror,  the  rays  di¬ 
verge  from  the  surface  of  the  glass;  in 
concave  mirrors,  they  converge  to  a  point 
in  front  of  the  glass.  In '  concave  mirrors, 
objects  appear  larger  than  their  natural 
size ;  in  convex  ones,  the  image  is  less  than 
the  sbject. 


Geology. 

That  the  earth  exhibits  different  appear¬ 
ances  now,  from  those  which  it  must 
have  presented  in  some  other  age  of  its 
existence  is  absolutely  certain.  The  struc¬ 


ture  of  rocks  is  many  parts  of  the  world 
is  proof  pr  ive.  Sea  shells  and  other 
marine  prou„tions  are  found  as  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  stone  of  the  hardest  formed 
texture.  Whether  these  changes  have 
resulted  from  violent  commotions,  or  from 
the  slow  and  silent  operations  of  nature ; 
whether  caused  by  fire  or  water,  or  some 
other  agent,  are  the  unsettled  questions, 
and  as  to  any  certainty  about  the  matter 
must  forever  remain  so. 

On  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  world  sea  shells  are  found  in 
such  plenty,  that  there  is  very  little  admix¬ 
ture  of  any  thing  else  for  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  states^ 
from  a  perfect  unchanged  shell,  to  every 
consistency  of  rock,  slate  and  silex,  only 
retaining  their  forms. 

Some  geologists  argue  that  their  exist- 
tence  in  those  places  i3  indubitable  proof 
that  such  districts  were  once  covered  by 
the  sea,  and  that  the  retiring  of  the  water 
left  them  in  the  exposed  situations  in  which 
they  are  now  found.  Others  urge  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  theory,  that  the  shells  are 
of  a  character  of  those  found  only  in  seas 
remote  from  their  location.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  much  reasoning  about  it,  but  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

It  is  not  merely  shells  which  are  found 
in  unexpected  situations,  and  in  a  changed 
condition,  but  vegetable  and  animal  remain® 
are  distinctly  impressed  in  the  substance 
of  large  solid  rocks.  Toads  and  other  an¬ 
imals  have  evidently  been  changed  into 
stone.  All  their  forms  and  appearances 
are  as  distinguishable  as  when  they  were 
alive ;  the  life  is  gone  and  the  place  of 
the  pliable  muscles  is  supplied  with  atone® 
of  the  hardest  texture.  Leaves,  and  in 
some  instances  fruit,  as  to  the  form,  are 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ; 
the  most  delieate  organs  and  serrations  of 
leaves  are  distinctly  perceptible.  Entire 
plants  and  even  large  trees  are  wholly 
changed  into  stone. 

Where  shells,  animals  and  vegetable® 
are  changed  into  stone,  they  are  called 
petrifactions.  It  is  not  known  how  the*® 
bodies  are  formed  ;  ®ome  suppose  theireub- 


stance  it  changed  from  what  it  originally 
was,  and  others  think  that  as  the  materials 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  decomposed, 
their  plaees  were  taken  up  by  the  earthy 
and  stony  particles  held  in  solution  by 
water.  The  latter  is  the  most  common 
opinion. 

Geologists  are  by  some  divided  into  Vol¬ 
canists  and  Neptunists.  The  first  account 
for  the  marine  mountains,  by  supposing 
there  have  been  mighty  subterranean  fires 
which  threw  the  bed  of  the  efea  up  to  these 
heights ;  the  latter  conceive  that  the  pent 
up  sea  broke  the  barriers  which  confined 
it,  found  its  way  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  lett  those  prominences  exposed. 
Both  have  plausible  reasons  to  offer  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  their  theories,  though  neither  has 
any  positive  proof.  You  are  here  told  of 
these  things  that  you  may  perceive  hew 
little  is  known  when  those  differ,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  Geol¬ 
ogy.  The  facts  are  known. 

Nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernels  of  a  fruit 
which  is  produced  in  Banda  and  other 
East  India  islands. 

The  Nutmeg  tree  is  of  middling  size 
not  unlike  the  cherry;  its  leaves  are  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
whitish  beneath. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  fruit  is  a 
husk,  which  is  of  no  use ;  underneath  it  is 
a  kind  of  scarlet  net-work  ;  this  is  Mace  ; 
next  to  the  mace  is  a  black  shell  which 
encloses  the  nutmeg. 

On  plucking  the  fruit,  the  outer  husk 
being  stripped  off,  the  mace  is  carefully 
removed  and  preserved.  The  nut.  is  then 
dried,  and  afterwards  kept  for  some  time 
over  a  slow  fire  until  the  nutmeg  shrinks 
so  as  to  rattle  in  the  shell  when  shaken. 
In  this  state  the  shells  are  easily  broken. 
They  are  then  soaked  in  sea  water  and 
lime  by  which  the  vegetating  principle  is 
destroyed,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  put 
in  bags  for  exportation. 

Mace  when  taken  from  the  shell,  is 
first  exposed  to.  the  sun,  then  maintained 
with  sea.  water  and  lastly  packed  in  bales. 
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The  English  East  India  Company  sold 
nutmegs  in  1804  to  the  amount  of  $220, 000. 

Cinnamon. 

Cinnamon  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  island  of  Cey¬ 
lon.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Its  leaves  are  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  the  flowers  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  and  the  fruit  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  acorn. 

The  barking  is  done  in  April  and  No¬ 
vember,  though  in  the  latter,  the  crop  is 
not  very  considerable.  The  branches  of 
three  years  old  are  cut  off,  and  the  outside 
covering  scraped  away.  After  splitting 
the  wood,  the  bark  is  removed  from  the 
parts  with  great  care.  It  coijs  up  in  the 
drying,  and  before  it  is  packed  up  the 
smaller  coils  are  thrust  into  the  larger 
ones.  It  is  examined  by  tasting,  for  the 
purpose  of  assorting  it.  This  is  a  very 
disagreeable  office  ;  the  action  of  the  cin¬ 
namon  is  so  great  on  the  organs  of  taste, 
that  no  one  is  able  to  continue  it  more 
than  two  or  three  days  in  succession. 

The  nicest  specimens  of  the  article  are 
obtained  from  sprouts  which  shoot  out  of 
the  roots,  and  are  cut  when  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  walking  stick. 

In  1782  some  cinnamon  trees  were  ta¬ 
ken  to  Jamaica  and  have  been  cultivated 
in  different  parts  of  that  island. 

The  tree  is  so  common  in  Ceylon,  that 
the  wood  is  said  to  be  used  for  fuel  and 
other  purposes. 

Allspice. 

Pimento,  called  allspice  because  it  seems 
to  unite  in  its  flavor  that  of  several  spices, 
is  the  dried  berry  of  a  species  of  myrtle 
tree  which  is  indigenous  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  which  is  very  beautiful,  bearing 
an  abundance  of  white  flowers  in  bun¬ 
ches.  To  these  the  berries  succeed,  when 
they  are  simply  gathered  and  dried. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Seasons. 

I  have  heard  a  saying,  “when  it  rains  it 
showers.”  I  was  reminded  of  it  the  other 
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•day,  for  just  as  the  seasons  below,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  a  distant 
correspondent  favored  us  with  an  article 
on  the  same  subject.  Some  persons  tell  us 
that  the  man  who  thinks  of  a  thing  first  is 
the  inventor.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  any 
number  of  persons,  who  may  each  think 
of  the  same  thing,  even  if  they  think  it 
subsequently  are  as  much  inventors  as 
the  first.  It  has  often  happened,  I  believe, 
that  two  or  more  persons  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other  have  thought  of  the 
same  thing. 

Spring. 

The  flowers  of  the  fields  are  giving  forth 
their  fragrant  odors.  The  gay  butterflies 
are  sporting  about  upon  them.  The  trees 
are  loaded  with  blossom*  and  green  leaves. 
The  farmer  cultivates  the  ground  ;  the 
grass  begins  to  sprout  and  the  young  lambs 
sport  on  it.  The  cool  winds  refresh  us 
when  we  are  very  warm  and  the  birds  be¬ 
gin  their  warbling.  The  sweetest  plea¬ 
sures  known  to  man  seem  to  belong  to 
Spring. 


Summer. 

All  the  young  sprouts  have  become  full 
grown  plants.  The  workmen  take  their 
scythes  and  mow  them  off.  The  wheat 
field  is  a  beautiful  sight.  The  cradler  takes 
off  the  grain  with  his  cradle,  the  raker 
rakes  it  on  heaps,  the  binder  binds  it,  or 
ties  it  up  into  sheaves;  next  it  is  put  up  on 
shocks,  and  lastly  is  taken  to  the  barn,  to  be 
threshed  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  blossoms  are  turning  to  fruit;  the 
cherries  are  ripe  and  the  grapes  are  purple. 
The  birds,  the  bees,  and  even  the  little  ants 
are  employed. 


Autumn. 

Autumn  has  come.  The  sharp  frost  has 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  flowers;  the 
green  leave*  are  turning  pale  and  will 
soon  fall  from  the  branches.  The  chesnut 
burr  opens  and  disclose*  the  ripe  brown 
nuts,  which  are  blown  down  by  the.  wind. 
The  apples  fall  from  the  tree*  and  are  put 
under  the  ground  that  they  may  be  pre¬ 
served. 


Some  birds  gather  in  flocks  and  fly  to 
a  warmer  country.  The  blackbirds  get 
together  in  flock*  of  five  or  six  hundred. 

Those  birds  which  pass  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another  are  called  birds  of  passage. 

Winter. 

The  fields  are  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  water  with  ice.  The  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the  trees,  and  there  are  no  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  nor  green  meadows.  There 
are  no  such  beautiful  sights  as  we  had  in 
spring  or  summer.  The  frost  has  de¬ 
stroyed  them  all.  The  cold  winds  blow 
and  drift  the  snow  in  large  heaps.  The 
wheat  which  the  farmer  planted  is  not  dead, 
the  snow  keeps  it  from  freezing. 

The  bees  and  ants  are  not  dead,  you 
will  see  them  again  next  summer. 

F. 


Change. 

Along  the  garden  beds  where  late 
The  queen  of  flowers  shone  brightly 
And  the  blakbird  sweetly  sang  to  his  mate 
And  the  south-wind  whispered  lightly; 
No  flower  is  there,  for  the  hand  of  death 
Has  chillingly  swept  o’er  them ; 

No  flower  is  there  for  the  frost’s  keen  breath 
Has  withered  the  stalks  which  bore  them. 

Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  lately  stood, 
As  the  perfumed  air  was  blowing. 

And  the  violet  hung  in,  the  sheltered  wood 
O’er  the  rivulet  smoothly  flowing ; 

The  earth  is  spread  with  the  faded  wreathes 
Which  autumn’s  breath  has  blighted, 
Which  fluttered  in  summer  upon  the  trees, 
As  the  wood-dove  6lowly  alighted. 

R.  N.  S. 

The  Lama. 

The  Lama  comes  from  Peru,  in  South 
America.  It  has  a  small  head,  very  much 
like  that  of  a  sheep.  When  it  is  enraged 
it  6pits  a  liquid,  which  when  it  falls  upon 
the  skin,  is  said  to  leave  a  red  spot  and 
causes  itching.  The  neck  of  the  lama  is 
very  long  like  that  of  a  camel ;  the  body 
looks  like  a  sheep;  the  wool  is  thick  on  its 
back,  and  it  carries  a  burthen  like  a  camel. 
It  does  not  drink  at  all  and  eats  very  little. 


It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  from 
the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  is  of  a  brown  color  and  has  divided 
hoofs  like  those  of  a  sheep.  It  is  a  well- 
proportioned  and  pretty  animal.  A. 

Botany. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ORGANS  OF  PLANTS. 

All  vegetable  organs  may  be  considered 
under  two  classes;  the  first  includes  such 
organs  as  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  second,  such  as  tend  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  species.  . 

The  organs  which  promote  the  growth 
of  the  plant  are  the  root,  the  leaves  and 
appendages. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  are  the  calyx 
corolla,  stamens,  pistil,  pericarp,  seeds  and 
receptacle. 

Most  of  these  organs  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  partially  described, 
yet  a  more  minute  description  of  each, 
you  will  not,  I  think,  find  devoid  of  inte¬ 
rest.  The  root  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  extends  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  stalk.  It  is  mostly  fixed  in  the  earth  ; 
supports  the  plant  in  an  upright  position 
and  imparts  to  it  the  nourishment  which 
it  derives  from  the  earth.  Some  plants  in¬ 
stead  ofbeing  fixed  in  the  ground,  grow 
in  the  water,  these  are  called  aquatic 
(from  aqua,  water,)  these  float  about,  not 
being  fixed  to  any  place,  and  are  nour¬ 
ished  by  fibres  suspended  in  the  water. 
Some  grow  by  fixing  their  roots  into  the 
bark  of  trees  and  plants ;  such  are  called 
parasites.  Of  this  kind  is  the  mistletoe 
of  which  you  have  often  heard,  though 
probably  you  have  never  seen  it,  the  on¬ 
ly  parasitic  plants  in  our  climate  are  those 
of  the  cryptogamous  class,  such  as  lichens, 
mosses,  &c.  There  is  yet  another  kind 
of  plants  that  grow  without  any  root,  these 
are  called  air  plants,  as  they  appear  to  live 
entirely  upon  air.  Of  this  kind  is  a  plant 
called  the  vegetable  camel,  which  is  said 
to  flourish  in  the  most  dry  and  sandy  pla¬ 
ces,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  Another 
called  the  epidendrum  it  is  likewise  stated 
grows  and  blossoms  for  years,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  The  roots 
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which  grow  in  the  ground  are  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  caudix,  or  main  root,  and 
the  little  threads  or  fibres  which  grow  out 
in  all  directions  from  it,  called  radieles. 
These  radicles  have  been  found  by  exper¬ 
iments  to  perform  a  very  active  part  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  those  juices  from  the  earth  which 
tend  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant 

Roots,  with  respect  to  their  duration, 
are  either  annual,  biennial  or  perrennial. 
The  annuals  are  those  that  grow  up  eve¬ 
ry  year  from  the  seed ;  the  biennial  live 
two  years ;  they  do  not  produce  any  fruit 
or  seed  the  first  summer  ;  the  next  they 
sprout  up,  blossom,  mature  their  seed  and 
then  die. 

The  forms  of  the  roots  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  names 
to  them  all ;  the  principal  varieties,  may, 
however,  be  classed  under  seven  heads. 

1st,  branching  roots;  these  are  the  most 
common;  they  consist  of  numerous  branches 
which  shoot  out  in  all  directions,  some 
descending  a  great  depth  into  the  earth, 
while  others  run  along  almost  horizontal 
with  it.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  these  roots  when  exposed  to  the  air 
will  throw  out  branches  and  leaves,  and 
that  limbs  buried  in  the  earth  will  in  time 
become  roots. 

2nd,  Fibrous ;  these  consist  of  a  number 
of  thread-like  parts  which  grow  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  stem,  as  in  the  grasses. 

3rd,  spindle ;  this  is  large  at  top  and  ta¬ 
pering  downwards  as  in  the  beet  and  ear- 
rot  and  most  of  the  biennial  plants. 

4th,  Creeping;  this  root,  instead  of 
forcing  its  way  through  the  earth,  extends 
horizontally,  near  the  surface  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  joints,  like  the  stalks  of  corn,  and 
is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  a  piece  cut 
from  the  root,  containing  one  of  these  joints 
will  grow. 

5th,  Granulated ;  this  consits  of  bulbs 
strung  together  by  a  thread  like  a  radi¬ 
cle. 

6th,  Tuberous ;  this  kind  of  root  is  hard, 
solid,  and  fleshy;  it  consists  of  knots  or 
knobs  fastened  together  by  means  of  airings 
or  filaments;  the  potato  which  is  an  ex- 
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ample  of  this  kind,  is  in  reality  but  an  ex¬ 
crescence,  proceeding  from  the  real  root. 

7th,  Bulbous  roots;  this  is  a  fleshy  root 
ofbulbous  form.  Bulbs  are  solid  as  in  the 
•turnip,  scaly  as  in  the  lily,  or  coated  as  in 
the  onion. 

I  must  leave  a  further  description  of 
these  organs  for  the  present;  should  you 
feel  interested  in  its  continuance,  you  will 
probably  hear  something  further  at  another 
time. 


SELECTIONS. 


William  Penn  and  Thomas  Story  travel¬ 
ling  once  in  a  southern  state,  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  went  into  a 
tobacco  house  for  shelter.  The  owner,  who 
was  little  accustomed  to  be  with  persons 
who  did  not  acknowledge  his  superiority 
was  offended  at  their  dignified  ease  in  his 
august  presence.  He  addressed  them 
with  “I  suspect  you  do  not  know  who  I 
am;  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace.1'  Not  at 
ail  disconcerted  by  this  information,  Story 
calmly  said  “My  friend,  here,  makes  such 
things,  he  is  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 


A  witty  jockey  speaking  of  his  horse, 
said  he  had  but  two  faults.  On  being 
asked  what  they  were,  he  replied  “He  is 
hard  to  catch,  and — good  for  nothing  after 
he  is  caught. 

A  good  Omen. 

Are  our  readers  generally  apprized  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  executive  of  the 
state,  is  the  uniform  advocate  of  Universal 
Education  1 

Views  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  Wolf’s 
first  Message,  more  radical  than  I  ev¬ 
er  saw  before,  in  any  state  document.  My 
interest  was  excited  by  the  ■entimenta  al¬ 
luded  to,  nor  have  I  been  slow  to  observe 
whether  what  he  then  <fetiid  was  from  the 
spur  of  the  occasion — the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  No  message  of  his  at  the  com- 
meaeement  of  a  session  has  been  silent  ox 


this  subject.  This  is  not  all.  Wolf,  though 
not  the  first  Governor  who  has  devoted  a 
paragraph  to  the  subject,  is  the  first  that 
I  know  of,  who  has  demanded  a  system 
of  general  education,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  by  doing  so 
has  raised  a  hand,  which  I  trust  will  one 
day  fall  with  death-dealing  weight  on  the 
odious  and  degrading  pauper  system.  No 
public  functionary  before  Wolf,  has  had 
the  discernment  to  see,  or  the  independ¬ 
ence  to  expose,  the  absurdity  of  giving  a 
right  in  the  character  of  a  charity.  No 
one  but  Wolf  has  taken  the  ground  that  a 
state  owes  instruction  to  all  its  young 
citizens ;  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  him  to  suggest  that  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  in  a  Republic,  that  the  son  of  a 
Labourer  should  be  well  trained,  as  the 
son  of  a  President — the  law  holding  them 
equally  amenable — the  community  having 
equal  claims  on  their  services.  A  few 
more  such  Governors  as  Wolf,  (the  re¬ 
marks  are  limited  to  the  one  question,) 
and  a  few  legislatures  willing  to  discuss 
his  recommendations  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  it  will  be  fairly  before  the 
People  of  Pennsylvania;  they  will  reflect 
upon  it  and  be  prepared  to  appreciate,  to 
adopt,  and  to  profit  by  what  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  properly  qualified,  may  devise ; 
and  perchance  at  no  distant  day,  be  as 
much  in  advance  of  some  sister  states  in 
this  momentous  matter,  as  they  are  now  in 
their  rear. 

A  rich  return  of  gratitude  rnay  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  rising  generation,  for  the 
noble  position  assumed  by  our  present 
chief  magistrate. 

In  his  recent  Message  he  has  gone  more 
into  detail  than  heretofore.  He  tells  what 
has  been  done  and  what  may  be  expected 
from  it  In  his  anticipations  he  may  be 
disappointed.  The  friends  of  improved 
education  will  not  feel  discouraged  if  it 
should  prove  in  the  sequel  that  his  calcula¬ 
tions  were  made  on  erroneous  data ;  they 
are  not  apprehensive  that  the  resources  of 
Pennsylvania  are  inadequate  to  furnish 
means  for  the  scientific  and  moral  trailing 


of  hrt1  children,  whan  their  parents  as  with 
ona  eye  shall  aee  their  wants,  and  with 
one  mind  resolve  to  supply  them. 

When  speaking  of  the  penitentiaries,  he 
says, 

“It  requires  no  extraordinary  stretch 
of  sagacity  to  trace  the  cause  of  their  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  to  discover  a  remedy  which, 
if  not  sovereign,  will  contribute  to  a  mor.e 
healthy  state  of  the  public  virtue  and 
morals;  in  a  suitable  attention  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  our 
youth to  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  to  an  '  enlarged,  liberal, 
and  extensive  intellectual  improvement, 
capable  of  elevating  the  understanding 
above  the  degrading  influence  of  the  pas¬ 
sions;  the  seductive  blandishments  of  vice, 
or  the  deceptive  delusions  that  mask  the 
infamy  of  crime. 

Universal  Education,  if  it  were  practi¬ 
cable  to  enforce  it  every  where,  would  op¬ 
erate  as  a  powerful  check  upon  vice,  and 
would  do  more  to  diminish  the  black  cat¬ 
alogue  of  crime,  so  generally  prevalent, 
than  any  other  measure  whether  for  pre¬ 
vention  or  punishment,  that  ha*  hitherto 
been  devised.  In  this  State  it  is  not  only 
considered  as  being  entirely  practicable, 
but  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  as  a 
solemn  duty,  the  non-compliance  with 
which  has  already  stamped  the  stain  of 
inexcusable  negligence  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  nothing 
short  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  in 
compliance  with  the  constitutional  requi¬ 
sition  can  remove.  The  Legislature  has 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  act 
efficiently  and  without  control  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  “to  provide  by  law  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state, 
in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis,”  is  one  of  the  public  mea¬ 
sures  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  now  to 
call  your  attention,  and  most  solemnly  to 
press  upon  your  consideration.  Our  apa¬ 
thy  and  indifference  in  reference  to  this 
subject  becomes  the  more  conspicuous, 
when  we  reflect,'  that  whilst  we  are  ex¬ 
pending  millions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  State,  we 
have,  not  hitherto  appropriated  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  that  is  available,  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  its  youth,  which  in  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view,  is  of  ten¬ 
fold  more  consequence,  either  as  respects 
the  moral  influence  of  the  State,  or  its  po¬ 
litical  power  and  safety.  *  *  * 

In  ten  years  the  Governor  thinks  there 
will  ha  a  sehool  fund  so  mmpls  that  its  good 
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effects  may  be  felt  throughout  the  state, 
but, 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  are  no 
available  means  for  commencing  this  much 
desired  measure  of  State  policy,  this  true 
system  of  republican  equality  that  will  level 
all  distinction  between  rich  and  poor;  that 
will  place  the  child  of  the  most  indigent 
citizen  of the  Commonwealth  upon  a  level 
with  that  of  his  richer  neighbor,  both  m 
the  school  room  and  upon  the  Campus; 
will  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  their 
duties  as  citizens ;  enable  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sentiment  of  acquired  freedom  ; 
and  secure  the  perpetuation  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  our  country,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  what  civil  and  religious  liberty 
really  import  and  mean.  It  is  to  this  all- 
important  measure,  both  as  regards  our 
happiness  as  a  people  and  the  security  of 
our  invaluable  political  institutions,  to 
which  I  would  earnestly  invite  your  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  and  upon  which  I  would 
solicit  your  prompt  action. 

It  is  time,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  State  should  be  redeemed 
from  the  state  of  supineness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  under  which  its  most  important 
interests,  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
have  so  long  been  languishing,  and  that  a 
system  should  be  arranged  that  would  en¬ 
sure  not  only  an  adequate  number  of  schools 
to  be  established  throughout  the  State,  but 
would  extend  its  provisions  so  as  to  secure 
the  education  and  instruction  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers, 
who  will  not  only  be  prepared,  but  well 
qualified,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  schools,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  instruction  to  the  scholars. 


The  Gold  Watch. 

I  have  now  in  my  hand  a  gold  watch, 
which  combines  embellishment  and  utility 
in  happy  proportions,  and  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  valuable  appendage  to  the 
person  of  a  gentleman.  Its  hands,  face,, 
chain  and  case,  are  of  chased  and  burnished 
gold.  Its  gold  seals  sparkle  with  the  ruby, 
the  topaz,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald.  I 
open  it,  and  find  that  the  works,  without 
which  this  elegantly  chased  case  would  be 
a  mere  shell — those  hands  motionless — and 
those  figures  without  meaning,  are  made 
of  brass.  I  investigate  further  and  ask 
what  is  the  spring  by  which  all  these  works 
are  put  in  motion,  made  of?  I  am  told  that 
it  is  mads  of  steal.  I  ask  what  is  steel  ! 
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The  reply  is  that  it  is  iron  which  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  certain  process.  So  then  I  find 
that  the  main  spring,  without  which  the 
watch  would  be  motionless,  and  its  hands, 
figures  and  embellishments  hut  toys,  is 
not  of  gold,  that  is  not  sufficiently  good — 
nor  of  brass,  that  would  not  do — but  of 
iron.  Iron  is,  therefore,  the  only  precious 
metal ;  and  this  gold  watch  is  an  apt  em¬ 
blem  of  society.  Its  hands  and  figures, 
which  tell  the  hour,  resemble  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,  to  whose  movements 
every  eye  is  occasionally  turned.  Its  use¬ 
less,  but  sparkling  seals,  sapphires,  rubies, 
topazes  and  embellishments,  the  aristocra¬ 
cy.  Its  works  of  brass  the  middle  classes, 
by  the  increasing  intelligence  and  power 
of  which  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  are 
moved,  and  its  iron  mainspring,  shut  up 
in  a  box,  and  constantly  at  work,  but  nev¬ 
er  thought  of,  except  when  it  is  disordered 
broke,  or  wants  winding  up,  symbolizes 
the  laborious  classess,  which  are  ignorant¬ 
ly  and  snperciliously  miscalled  the  lower 
classes,  which,  like  the  main  spring,  are 
wound  up  by  the  payment  of  wages,  which 
classes  are  shut  up  in  obscurity,  and  tho’ 
constantly  at  work  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  movements  of  society,  as  the 
iron  mainspring  is  to  the  gold  watch,  are 
never  thought  of,  except  when  they  re¬ 
quire  their  wages,  or  are  in  some  want  or  1 
disorders  of  some  kind  or  other. 

I  wish  all  our  readers  would  resolve  as 
Thomas  did.  In  the  first  place,  read  very 
little  of  any  thing  which  you  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  clearly;  as  little  of  that  which 
you  perceive  has  no  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life ;  and  lastly  give  sufficient 
attention  to  that  which  you  do  read  to 
make  others  acquainted  with  it.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  you  will  derive  benefit  from 
a  habit  of  telling  others  the  substance  of 
what  you  read.  The  expectation  that  you 
will  give,  a  synopsis,  will  keep  attention 
awake  while  you  are  reading.  The  ef¬ 
fort  you  make  when  reciting  will  strength¬ 
en  the  thinking  faculties.  You  will  im¬ 
perceptibly  learn  arrangement,  and  acquire 
a  ready  use  of  worda.— En. 


Th*  fflift. 

“Here  Thomas,”  said  a  father  to  his 
little  son,  “here  is  a  nice  book  for  you. 

I  give  it  to  you  as  a  New  Year’s  gift,  in 
hopes  that  you  will  take  care  of  it.” 

“Thank  you,  father,”  said  the  little  boy, 
“it  is  a  beautiful  one  and  the  pictures  are 
fine.  The  stories  are  short;'  and  I  shall 
have  time  to  read  one  of  them  to  sister 
Fanny  every  evening.  I  will  try  to  re¬ 
member  what  I  read,  and  not  forget  as 
soon  as  I  lay  the  hook  down  as  some  boys 
do. 

I  hope  you  will  not  my  son.  Some 
boys  read  more  as  if  they  wished  to  see  the 
last  page  in  the  book,  than  to  get  any  in¬ 
struction  from  it.  If  you  read  your  book 
in  this  way,  it  will  do  you  but  little  good.”' 

“I  will  not  read  it  that  way  father,  but 
as  I  read  I  will  think,  and  speak  out  plain. 

I  expect  when  I  have  read  it  through,  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  the  stories  it  contains. 

A  Sketch  of  the  history  of  America, 

This  meeting  of  wise  and  good  men  was 
called  tho  Congress.  The  first  important 
thing  they  did  was  to  appoint  that  most 
noble  of  men,  George  Washington,  to  be 
general  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  which 
could  be  raised  to  defend  this  country. 

After  many  battles  and  great  sufferings 
brought  upon  these  colonies  by  the  British 
troops,  the  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  bold  stand,  in  behalf 
of  our  country,  and  to  tell  all  the  world 
what  they  meant  to  do. 

They  chose  five  of  their  best  scholars  to 
draw  up  a  writing,  they  said  the  king  of 
England  had  done  many  wrong  things 
towards  the  Americans;  he  had  reigned 
over  them  like  a  tyrant,  and  not  like  a 
1  father;  and  they  could  no  longer  bear  such 
treatment. 

They  said  that  from  that  time,  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  should  be  a  free  states 
they  should  all  be  united  to  defend  their 
rights;  they  should  form  a  nation  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  make  their  own  laws,  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  should  no  longer  be 
the  king  of  this  country.  Th«y  appealed 


to  all  nations,  and  to  the  God  of  Heaven 
and  earth  for  the  justieeof  their  cause. 

F?fty-six  member*  of  Congress  signed 
their  names  to  this  paper,  and  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  hon¬ 
or,  to  make  the  proceeding  stand  good. 
This  writing  was  called  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  It  was  dated  the 
4th  ef  July,  in  the  year  1776. 

War  now  raged  in  a  terrible  manner, 
and  vast  numebrs  on  both  sides  were 
■laughtered.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
hired  in  Germany,  17,000  soldiers  called 
Hesssans,  to  come  here  and  help  his  men 
to  conquer  this  country. 

Our  people  defended  themselves  with 
singular  bravery  ;  and,  in  the  year  1773, 
Dr.  Franklin,  a  learned  American  philoso¬ 
pher  and  statesman,  went  to  Paris,  and 
agreed  with  Louis  XVI,  king  of  France, 
to  send  a  French  fleet  and  army  here,  to 
assist  ill  defending  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  a  very  extraordinary 
young  man  in  France,  by  the  name  of  La 
Fayette,  hearing  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  here,  hired  a  brig,  anfl  came  at  the 
risk  of  hi*  life  to  save  them  from  ruin.  He 
was  made  a  general  in  the  American  army, 
and  passed  through  many  dangers  and 
hardships  in  our  cause.  He  is  now  an 
oI3  man,  and  remarkably  beloved  by  all 
good  people. 

When  the  fighting  had  continued  near¬ 
ly  eight  years,  and  two  large  British  armies 
had  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  by  the 
Americans,  king  George  concluded  to 
give  up  the  contest,  and  let  the  United 
States  be  a  nation  by  themsel've*,  as  they 
had  determined.  This  they  called  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  beeause  that  by 
this  war  the  government  of  the  country 
had  been  changed. 


Electricity. 

E-lec-tri-ci-ty.  “What  doe*  this  long 
word  mean,  papa  I”  O,  it  is  a  very  hard 
word.  You  cannot  understand  it.  “Does 
it  mean  any  thing  about  electing  or  lectu¬ 
ring  papa?  Do  tell  me.”  No,  no.  It. 
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come*  from  a  word  that  means  amber 
‘‘What  is  amber  1”  It  is  a  rosin  of  bright 
yellow  color.  It  is  found  in  the  earth. 
“Is  electricity  made  of  amber?”  No,  my 
child;  but  did  you.  ever  rub  a  cat’s  back  in 
the  dark?  “O,  yes;  and  it  sparkled  and 
crackled  very  much.”  Well,  now,  that  i* 
electricity.  “What;  the  sparks  or  the 
noise?”  No,  electricity  is  what  makes  the 
sparkles  and  the  noise.  “What  is  it  then?” 
I  do  not  know.  Can  you  tell  what  it  i* 
that  make*  the  smell  of  a  rose  ?  “No,  I 
do  not  know.”  Well  so  it  is  here.  “But 
why  is  it  called  from  amber?”  Because 
people  found,  that  when  they  rubbed  am¬ 
ber,  it  would  draw  cotton,  and  light 
things  to  it,  or  attract  them ;  and  then 
they  found  that  other  things  made  of  rosin/ 
and  also  of  glass,  would  do  the  same. 
Then  they  used  very  large  pieces  of  glass 
and  of  sealing  wax,  and  they  found  they 
would  sparkle  and  crackle  like  the  cat’s 
back,  and  so  they  found  the  attraction 
and  the  sparks  and  the  noise  were  all  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  thing,  which  they  called 
electricity.  “But  sometimes  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  I  have  pulled  off  my  woolen 
stockings,  they  would  crackle  and  sparkle 
too.  Was  that  electricity  ?”  Yes  ;  and 
when  your  mother  pulls  off  her  silk  cloak/ 
in  cold  weather,  it  is  often  covered  with 
sparks. 

“Can  we  make  electricity  then,  papal” 
We  can  make  it  produce  some  effects. 
Here  ;  take  take  this  glass  phial  and  rub 
it  on  your  sleeve.  Now  touch  this  piece 
of  cotton  with  it.  “See  how  it  springs  up 
to  the  glas* — but  now  it  drops  off.  What 
make*  that,  papa?”  Philosophers  tell  ub 
that  it  becomes  full  of  electricity,  and 
then  it  is  driven  away  or  repelled.  When 
it  is  laid  on  the  table  a  little  while,  the 
glass  will  draw  it  again.  This  they  say 
is  because  the  overcharge  of  electricity 
has  gone  into  the  table ;  and  eo  it  is  at¬ 
tracted  again. 

But  here  is  an  electrical  machine.  It  is 
a  large  bottle,  turning  round,  and  rubbing 
against  a  piece  of  silk.  See  what  large 
bright  sparks  it  make* !  Put  your  knuck- 
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le  to;  it  will  make  it  sting,  but  it  will  not 
burn.  Here  is  a  bottle. quite  filled  with  it. 
Touch  this.  “O,  see  how  it  makes  my 
arms  jump,  papa!  What  is  it!”  This 
is  called  a  shock.  A  person  who  took  one 
from  a  very  large  bottle,  which  was  quite 
full  of  electricity,  was  killed  by  it.  “But 
did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  electricity, 
beside  what  we  haee  mentioned.  Ia  there 
ever  any  thing  like  it  in  the  sky  1”  No¬ 
thing  but  the  lightning.  “How  is  that 
like  it!”  Why  there  is  first  a  flash,  and 
then  the  thunder.  “But  then  it  is  a  very 
bright,  large  flash,  and  not  a  spark ;  and 
thunder  is  a  very  loud  noise.”  But  is  not 
a  little  spark  of  fire  just  the  same  with  the 
fire  in  the  chimney !  “Yes.”  And  so  it  is 
with  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  sent  up  a  kite  when  there 
was  a  thunder  cloud  near;  and  tied  the 
string  to  a  window,  and  hung  a  key  to  it ; 
and  then  he  could  draw  sparks  from  the 
key,  with  his  knuckle,  just  as  well  as  from 
the  machine. — “Then  I  think  lightning 
must  be  the  same  with  electricity,  for  it 
makes  a  light  and  a  nose  just  like  it,  and  it 
kills  people,  too,  sometimes.  But  1  do  not 
see  it  attract  any  thing.”  Did  you  never 
see  two  black  clouds  come  together  in  a 
storm!  That  shows  attraction.  So  you 
see,  lightning  is  just  like  electricity. 

Boyhood. 

BY  N.  P.  WILLIS. 

'There’s  something  in  a  noble  boy, 

A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one, 
With  his  unchecked,  unhidden  joy, 

His  dread  of  books  and  love  of  fun, 

And  in  his  clear  and  ready  smile, 

Unshaded  by  a  thought  of  guile, 

And  unrepressed  by  sadness — 

Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back, 
As  if  I  trod  its  very  track, 

-- And  felt  its  very  gladness. 

And  yet.  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

When  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost, 
And  not  when  you  would  call  him  gay, 
That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most, 
His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill, 

His  voice  be  echoed  in  the  hall, 


His  merry  laugh  like  music  thrill,' 

And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all — 

For,  like  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 

I  scarcely  notice  such  things  now — 

But  when,  amid  the  earnest  game, 

He  stops,  as  if  he  music  heard, 

And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name, 

As  of  the  carol  of  the  bird, 

Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air 
As  if  some  dream  were  passsing  there — 
’Tis  then  that  on  his  face  I  look, 

His  beautiful  but  thoughtful  face, 

And  like  a  long  forgotten  book, 

Its  sweet,  familiar,  meaning  trace, 
Remembering  a  thousand  things 
Which  passed  me  on  those  golden  wings 
Which  time  has  fettered  now — 

Things  that  came  o’er  me  with  a  thrill, 
And  left  me  silent,  sad  and  still, 

And  threw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  gentler  cast, 

That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 

’Tis  strange  how  thought  upon  a  child 
Will,  like  a  presence,  sometimes  press, 
And  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wild, 

And  life  itself  is  in  excess — 

When  foot  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye,- 
Are  all  with  ardor  straining  high — 

How  in  his  heart  will  spring 
A  feeling  whose  mysterious  thrall 
Is  stronger,  sweeter  far  than  all ; 

And  on  its  silent  wing, 

How  with  the  clouds  he’ll  float  away, 

As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they. 

The  Cherry-Tree. 

I  planted  a  cherrystone  here, 

Expecting  it  shortly  would  sprout, 
And  oft  have  I  look’d,  but  I  fear 
The  stranger  will  never  come  out. 

Perhaps  like  the  germ  of  the  mind, 

It  only  takes  root  withmuch  care ; 

The  soil  must  be  yielding  and  kind, 

Or  how  can  its  produce  be  rare "? 

I  did  not  consider  this  truth, 

And  thus  may  have  spoil’d  a  fair  tree ; 
But  those  who  instruct  me  in  youth, 

A  better  example  must  see. 

The  root  they  have  planted  shall  grow, 
Their  eflorta  I  gladly  will  meet. 

At  least,  for  the  care  they  bestow, 

The  fruit  shall  be  juicy  and  sweet, 
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EDITORIAL. 


To  Parents. 


It  is  matter  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  to 
the  enlightened  friends  of  mankind  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  at  last,  a  general  impulse  seems 
to  pervade  the  public  mind  in  relation  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  every  where. 
In  the  last  number  of  this  periodical  is 
shown  the  prominent  and  noble  stand  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Governor  of  this  state,  with 
which  the  advocates  of  improved  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  highly  gratified,  except 
his  extract  from  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  which  contemplates  a  provision  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor. 

I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  see  men  in 
public  life  take  the  high  ground  assumed 
by  Wolf,  that  1  am  not  disposed  to  be  very 
punctilious  about  small  matters,  or  fastid¬ 
ious  about  phraseology;  and  besides,  he 
was  urging  the  subject  upon  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  .for  constitutional  reasons;  still  it 
would  have  been  well  had  he  reflected  that 
he  was  writing  forty  years  after  that  docu¬ 
ment  was  penned,  during  which  time  the 
people  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive 
to  the  injunction,  “cease  to  look  back  to 
the  things  that  are  behind,  and  press  on 
to  those  which  are  before.”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  public  opinion  has  been  great¬ 
ly  enlightened  since  the  constitution  was 
written,  and  therefore  we  can  make  no 
use  of  that  instrument,  so  far  behind  the 
age,  on  the  subject  of  education,  except 
as  a  stimulus,  which  I  trust  is  all  the  use 
contemplated  by  the  governor. 

That  which  I  had  in  view  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article  was  to  notify 
our  readers  that  a  memorial  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  state,  calling  the  attentio 


of  that  body  to  the  establishment  of  Manu¬ 
al  labor  Schools,  is  now  in  circulation. 
It  is  an  energetic,  and  truly  republican 
document,  and  exhibits  in  a  brief,  but  lucid 
manner,  the  danger  incident  to  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  intelligence.  We  have  room  but 
for  one  paragraph,  which  may  serve  to 
show  the  spirit  of  the  memorial. 

“Your  Memorialists  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  their  deep  conviction,  that, 
inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  power,  and 
the  possession  of  it  necessary  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  clear  perception  of  the  moral 
sense,  the  steady  practice  of  moral  virtue, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  honor  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  human  nature  ; — the  means  of  equal 
and  universal  education,  proceeding  from 
the  public  resources,  as  freely  and  as 
bountifully  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  should 
of  right  be  the  certain  and  indisputable 
inheritance  of  every  child  born  in  this 
State. 

» 

It  is  desirable  that  this  memorial  should 
be  generally  circulated  throughout  the 
state,  not  from  an  expectation  that  any 
thing  very  efficient  can  be  expected  from 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  but 
that  the  subject  may  be  brought  fairly  and 
Dally  before  the  people.  It  must  claim 
their  sober  attention — they  must  feel  its 
importance  before  they  will  be  capable 
of  realizing  the  incalculable  benefits  to  re¬ 
sult  from  its’  practical  operation.  Let 
those,  then,  into  whose  hand  the  petition 
may  fall,  not  merely  circulate  it,  let  them 
use  every  endeavor  to  arouse  others  to  a 
consideration  of  its  principles  and  its  ob¬ 
jects.  The  mind  of  every  serious,  consci¬ 
entious  philanthropist,  well  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  we  ask  no  more ;  and  there 
are  more  of  this  character  in  the  land  than 


_s,  yet  he  knows  them  himself,  and  to  The  moderate  character  of  their  fancift 


■  reminded  of  them,  produces  unpleasant 
feelings ;  he  knows  that  in  his  own  bo¬ 
som  there  is  not  that  primary  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  and  fraternity”  which  the 
paragraph  alluded  to  inculcates.  He  feels 
conscious  of  the  want  of  that  “deep,  abiding 
sentiment,  that  strong  affection  of  the  soul, 
that  radiating  influence  from  the  heart,” 
which  ean  elevate  his  thoughts  above  pe¬ 
cuniary  or  party  interests,  and  fill  his  bo¬ 
som  with  that  generous  philanthropy  which 
makes  him  feel  that  every  man  is  his  bro¬ 
ther.  This  it  is,  which  if  cultivated, 
would  cement  these  states  together;  with¬ 
out  it,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  crumble  to  pie¬ 
ces. 

But  is  the  patron  primarily  in  fault  ?  Is 
it  not  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  press 
that  he  is  what  he  is  1  Had  it  been  con¬ 
scientiously  conducted  with  an  eye  to 
moral  resijlts,  would  not  readers  be  better 
pleased  with  moral  truth  than  with  party 
exaggeration  1  Does  not  the  press  form 
the  taste  1  Does  not  the  taste  thus  formed 
govern  the  press  1  Can  the  consequences 
of  this  reciprocal  action  be  avoided,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  both! — Without  the 
co-operation  of  both  1 

The  Memorial  on  education  referrred  to 
in  another  article,  contains  the  following. 

Your  Memorialists  are  aware  that  great 
advantages  have  been  expected  to  accrue 
to  the  people,  from  the  free  circulation 
among  them  of  public  newspapers;  but 
it  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  character 
which  those  papers  assume,  that  the  expec¬ 
tation  is  fallacious.  The  prints  which  are 
usually  spread  before  the  people  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  a  strong  party  cast,  all 
of  which,  though  characterized  with  zeal 
atgj  perseverance,  fall  infinitely  short  of 
furnishing  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
that  stock  of  intelligence  which  should 
distinguish  a  free  people ; — The  publi¬ 
cations  appear  rather  designed  to  enlist 
the  passions  and  confirm  the  prejudices  of 
the  ignorant  multitude,  than  to  enlighten 
and  direct  their  judgements  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizens. 

,  Those  which  are  not  of  a  party  cast, 
biw professedly  devoted  to  literature,  are  ' 
oven  more  reprehensible  than  the  others. 


articles,  recommended  by  a  pleasing  stylt 
of  writing,  create  in  the  reader,  imper 
ceptibly  to  himself,  a  love  of  fiction,  anc 
consequently  a  distaste  for  sober  truth 
The  application  which  is  necessary  for  the 
comprehension  of  moral  or  scientific  truth 
is  rendered  painful  to  those  who  indulg* 
in  light  reading.  It  were  well  if  the  lit¬ 
erary  periodicals  of  the  day  had  only  a 
negatively  injurious  tendency.  They  gen¬ 
erate  a  sickly  moral  feeling,  and  its  un- 
heathfulness  is  concealed  by  the  rouge 
and  whitewash  with  which  it  is  dressed 
up.  The  imagination  is  cultivated  V  the 
expense  of  the  judgement ;  the  passions 
are  excited,  and  the  intimations  of  the  mor¬ 
al  sense  grow  less  and  less  perceptible. 
These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  grave 
charges,  in  which  the  collator  and  reader 
are  implicated;  they  are  novel  too,  and 
withal  somewhat  bold  ar.d  obtrusive,  but 
if  I  auger  well,  the  day  is  not  distanl 
when  the  correction  of  a  misguided  effem¬ 
inate  taste,  will  be  the  work  of  hands, 
respectable  both  in  point  of  talent  and  num¬ 
ber. 


Optics. 

Though  rays  of  light  pass  in  straight; 
lines  it  is  only  while  they  are  in  the  same1 
medium.  When  they  enter  a  medium] 
which  is  either  more  dense,  or  more  rare,, 
they  are  bent  at  the  contact  of  the  media. 
Thrust  a  walking  stick  or  any  straight 
substance  obliquely  mto  a  tub  of  clear 
water ;  it  will  appear  to  be  bent  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  the  lower  or  far  end  of 
the  stick  will  appear  to  be  higher  than  a 
straight  direction  with  that  part  which  is 
out  of  the  water.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  into  a  bowl  which  is  standing  on  the 
table;  walk  backwards  until  you  lose 
sight  of  the  piece  of  money ;  stand 
still  while  some  person  pours  water  into 
the  bowl  and  as  the  water  rises,  the  money 
will  come  into  view.  Many  examples 
might  be  furnished  in  proof  that  the  rays 
bend  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  anoth¬ 
er,  but  we  will  let  these  suffice.  This 
bending  is  called  refraction. 
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Advantage  is  taken  of  this  refraction, 
in  the  construction  of  several  optical  in¬ 
struments,  the  Prism,  the  concave  and  con- 
i  vex  Lens. 

The  prism  is  a  three-sided  stick  or  bar  of 
'  glass.  When  objects  are  viewed  through 
it  they  have  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Philosophers  speak  of  the  primary  colors, 
i  They  say  there  are  seven  original  colors, 
and  that  if  these  be  blended  in  the  proper 
proportions,  they  produce  in  us  the  idea 
of  light.  They  say  that  these  colors,  (vi- 
i  olet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange 
:  and  red,j  are  not  alike  refrangible,  that 
is,  fhat  some  of  them  are  more  refracted 
:  or  bent,  in  passing  from  a  denser  medium, 
than  others  are;  they  offer  in  proof  of 
this,  the  rainbow  appearance  of  colors  as 
seen  through  the  prism.  In  the  spectrum, 
the  red  portion  is  nearest  the  straight  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  rays  of  light  entered 
the  prism,  and  the  violet  farthest  from  it. 
Assuming  as  a  fact  that  light  is  thus  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  primitive  colors,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  objects  are  seen  by  the  rays  of 
light  passing  from  them  to  our  eyes,  they 
infer  that  the  reason  why  bodies  appear  to 
have  different  colors,  is,  that  owing  to  the 
peculiar  arrangements  of  their  particles, 
they  absorb  and  reflect  the  primitive  colors 
differently ;  some  absorbing  all  but  one  co¬ 
lor — some  absorbing  but  one,  and  so  on. 
Blackness,  they  tell  us  is  an  absorption  of 
all — whiteness  indicates  that  all  are  reflec¬ 
ted.  The  intervening  shades  of  color 
show  that  the  rays  are  reflected  in  a  state 
of  mixture. 

The  Lens  is  a  circular  plate  of  glass, 
and  may  be  either  tliicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edge,  or  the  contrary.  If 
thickest  in  the  middle  it  is  a  convex  lens; 
if  thickest  at  the  edge,  it  is  concave. 
Two  watch  ehrystals,  if  their  edges  be 
brought  together,  form  a  convex  lens;  re¬ 
versed,  it  is  concave.  Seen  through 
a  conoave  lens,  objects  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  are;  a  sun-glas3  makes 
them  appear  larger  than  their  true  size. 
Hence  concave  glasses  assist  those  who 
ger  than  their  true  size,  and 
those  who  see  them  smaller 


than  they  really  are.  , 

One  convex  lens  is  a  Microscope,  and  is 
used  for  viewing  minute  objects  which  can 
be  brought  near  to  the  eye.  Several  of 
them  placed  in  a  tube,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  make  an  instrument  cal¬ 
led  a  Telescope  which  causes  distant  ob¬ 
jects  to  appear  near  to  us. 

A  Microscope  may  be  made  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  a  small  object  which  is 
near  to  us  ten,  or  more  times.  A  telescope 
may  be  manp  to  dimmish  the  distance  of 
a  remote  object  to  one  tenth  or  less. 

Parallel  rays  of  light  passing  through  a 
concave  lens  spread  or  diverge  from  each 
other.  Those  which  pass  through  a  con¬ 
vex  one,  converge,  or  tend  to  a  point  cal¬ 
led  the  focus.  The  burning  glass  is  an 
example  of  this ;  for  not  only  is  the  heat 
concentrated  in  a  point,  but  also  all  the 
light  which  falls  on  the  round  surface  of 
the  glass  next  to  the  sun,  is  csllected  in 
the  luminous  spot  where  the'  combustion 
s  effected. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  (since  rays  of  light 
cross  each  other  without  interference)  that 
the  rays  respectively  pursuing  their  straight 
course,,  must  diverge  beyond  the  focus ; 
and  this  is  the  fact.  Take  a  burning  glass 
and  view  a  landscape,  houses,  trees,  &c, 
with  the  instrument  near  the  eye ;  move  it 
slowly  from  you  in  the  direction  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  There  is  a  ■xnnt  at  which  you  can 
see  nothing  distinctly ;  your  eye  is  then 
in  the  focus.  Continue  to  move  the  glass 
from  you,  you  will  again  see  the  same  ob¬ 
jects  as  before,  and  you  will  see?!  them  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  they  will  be  inverted ;  the 
roofs  of  buildings  and  the  tops  of  trees  will 
be  turned  downward.  Get  another  per¬ 
son  to  hold  another  glass  at  a  suitable  dis¬ 
tance  beyond,  and  they  will  resume  their 
proper  position. 

The  eye  is  a  convex  lens.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  see  things  inverted,  and  that 
habit  corrects  the  error. 

Convex  lenses  are  wanted  not  only  in 
spectacles,  burning  glasses,  microscopes 
and  telescopes,  but  in  the  construction  of  . 
Panoramas,  Camera  obscuras,  and  Magic 
Lanterns. 
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Hydrogen,  is  another  of  the  invisibles, 
and  is  also  very  plentiful  in  nature.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  and  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  water.  It  does  not  support 
combustion,  like  oxygen,  but  is,  itself  a 
combustible  body.  It  bums  with  flame) 
and  some  philosophers  think  that  flame  al¬ 
ways  indicates  its  presence ;  that  there  is 
no  flame  without  it. 

Nitrogen,  is  also  invisible.  It  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  atmospheric  air,  and  of  animal 
substances.  The  addition  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient  causes  the  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  It 
neither  burns,  nor  supports  burning. 

Carbon,  in  its  purity  is  Diamond,  but 
though  there  is  so  little  resemblance  in 
the  two  substances,  it  is  also  the  basis  of 
charcoal.  Carbon  enters  largely  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  their 
combustion  in  the  absence  of  flame  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  its  presence. 

Sulphur,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
description,  and  we  are  now  endeavoring 
to  acquire  ideas  of  the  elements  themselves, 
rather  than  their  properties. 

Phosphorus,  has  the  appearance  of 
bleached  wax,  or  spermaceti,  and  i*s  one  of 
the  most  combustible  substances  known. 
To  prevent  it  from  burning,  it  has  to  be 
kept  in  water.  If  taken  up  in  the  dry 
hand  it  burns,  and  at  the  common  temper¬ 
ature,  it  emits  a  constant  light  and  heat ; 
this  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  in  day  light. 


Chocolate. 

Is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Co¬ 
coa. 

This  tree  bears  a  fruit  resembling  a  cu¬ 
cumber,  of  a  bluish  red  color  when  ripe, 
with  pink  or  other  delicate  veins.  The 
fruit  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  kernels 
or  seeds,  shaped  like  almonds,  which  con¬ 
sist.  of  a  white,  sweet  pulpy  substance, 
within  a  thin  husk  or  shell.  These  seeds 
are  the  cocoa  or  chocolate  nuts.  The  trees 
yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  one  in  June 
and  one  in  December.  When  the  fruit  is 


ripe,  the  seeds  are  taken  out  and  laid  o(i 
leaves  to  dry. 

The  first  process  in  manufacturing  the 
chocolate,  is  to  roast  the  seeds  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  when  the  husks  separate  from  the 
kernel.  These  are  then  pounded  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  and  afterwards  ground  on  a  warm 
smooth  stone.  After  it  is  pulverized  suf¬ 
ficiently  it  is  made  into  paste  with  water, 
in  which  state  it  is  pressed  into  moulds 
giving  it  the  shape  of  the  chocolate  cakes 
which  are  used. 

The  Cocoa  tree  flourishes  in  South 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 


Definitions. 

Yes,  merely  gives  an  affirmation  to  a 
question  proposed,  and  is  in  place  of  re¬ 
peating  the  question  with  an  affirmative, 
“Will  you  go  with  me!”  “Yes,”  that  is, 
I  will,  or  determine  to  go  with  you.  It  is 
the  verb  get. 

No,  is  exactly  the  contrary  in  meaning, 
and  equally  comprehensive.  It  gives  a 
negative  to  the  whole  question  asked, 
without  repeating  the  question ;  thus,  “Will 
you  go  with  me !”  “No that  is  I  have  no 
such  will  or  determination. 

Not,  nought,  naught,  nothing,  all 
mean  in  some  way,  absence;  that  the  some¬ 
thing-  or  quality  spoken  or  thought  of,  is 
not  present. 

Hence,  from  this  place. 

Thence,  from  that  place. 

Whence,  from  what  place. 

Hither,  here,  in  this  place. 

Thither,  there,  in  that  place. 

Whither,  where,  in  what  place. 

Now,  the  present  time. 

Then,  at  that  time;  some  time  spokeri 
of,  either  past  or  future. 

When,  at  what  time,  either  past  or  fu¬ 
ture. 

While,  wheeling  or  passing  away, 
“Stay  while  I  stay,”  that  is,  stay  till  the 
time-  of  my  departure  wheels  or  passes 
away. 

Till,  to  while ;  the  time  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  a  portion  of  time  wheels  round. 

Whatever,  what  thing  or  fact. 


Whenever,  what  time. 

1  Wherever,  what  place. 

Am,  are,  be,  and  is,  all  signify  to  exist, 
;  to  exercise  the  functions  nceessary  to  ex- 
'  ist  in  some  particular  way.  Animals 
'have  their  functions  or  powers  by  which 
'they  live  or  exist  such  beings  as  they  are. 
'  The  same  is  true  of  vegetables ;  nor  is  if 

*  less  so  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

*  Take  from  an  individual  of  any  of  them, 
any  function  or  property  belonging  to  it, 

1  and  it  ceases  to  be  such' existence. 

Can,  to  con,  can,  or  ken,  signifies  to 
comprehend  or  know.  “I  can  demon¬ 
strate  this.”  “I  know  the  way  or  mode.” 

*  “I  have  the  skill.”  It  relates  to  mental 
skill. 

Ought,  expresses  obligation. 

May,  expressive  of  physical  power.  A 
i  knowing  man  can  devise  an  ingenious 
plan,  an  ignorant  man  may  execute  it. 

Must,  to  be  in  bondage,  under  re¬ 
straint,  to  be  bound  or  compelled. 

Shall,  to  be  under  constraint  or  obliga¬ 
tion  to  one. 

Will,  inherent  tendency.  In  thinking, 
it  expresses  intention,  determination.  In 
those  which  are  not  known  to  think,  an 
aptitude  or  innate  disposition,  capacity  or 
tendency. 

Have,  nearly  the  same  as  heave.  It 
signifies  control  over  actions  and  thoughts ; 
the  ability  te  control  or  dispose  them ; — 
not  mere  possession. 

Do,  to  employ  or  exert  skill  mentally. 


The  sum  of  the  matter. 

Learn  to  avoid  what  thou  believest  sin, 
Mind  what  reproves  or  justifies  within. 

No  act  is  good  which  doth  destroy  thy 
peace, 

Or  can  be  bad  which  makes  true  joy  in¬ 
crease. 

The  foregoing  was  put  into  my  hand  a 
few  years  since  by  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  her  sex.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has 
been  published  at  my  instance,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  if  it  would  meet  the  eye 
of  every  reader  in  the  land.  Though  it  is 
sot  very  poetical,  nor  theological,  (though 
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I  believe  the  writer  was  a  preacher,)  still, 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  two  first 
lines  contain  a  wholesome  exhortation, 
and  that  the  two  last  set  forth  two  unde¬ 
niable  truths,  with  a  force  and  brevity 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  conceptions  or  the  refined  diction  of 
those  who  came  two  centuries  after  the 
author.  The  ideas  are  not  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  contained  in  a  stanza  of 
Pope’s  Universal  prayer. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 

This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue. 

By  the  bye,  I  like  short  things;  they 
suit  a  short  memory.  We  know  that 
where  great  weight  rests  on  a  small  base, 
the  pressure  is  greater  than  if  it  were 
spread  over  more  surface. 

A  question  answered. 

We  have  had  time  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  were  invited  to  do  in  an  editorial 
paragraph  which  preceded  the  first  select¬ 
ed  article  in  page  46 ;  namely  why  we 
do  not  see  more  such  articles  as  that  which 
has  for  its  caption,  “Moral  Influences.” 

I  feel  ready  to  answer  the  question,  wheth¬ 
er  satisfactorily  to  others,  they  must  them¬ 
selves  decide. 

Editors  of  newspapers  risk  a  loss  of 
patronage  if  they  occupy  their  columns 
with  such  matter ;  for  in  the  first  place,  a 
great  portion  of  their  readers  are  political 
partizans.  and  are  dissatisfied  if  the  paper 
be  not  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  par¬ 
ty  to  which  it  is  pledged ;  but  secondly, 
such  sentiments,  if  read  at  all,  and  consid¬ 
ered,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  atacit 
reflection  on  the  reader.  He  feels  this, 
and  as  few  torments  are  less  tolerable  than 
self  reproach,  especially  when  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  another  give  rise  to  it— simply 
that  he  may  not  subject  himself  to  such 
annoyance,  he  will  discontinue  the  paper. 

Though  the  editor  of  the  paper  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  or  if  he  has, 
is  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  his  aflee- 
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^pbe  suppose,  but  they  are  sleeping  at 
their  posts ; — assist  them  to  shake  off  the 
lethargy,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

There  are  many  symptoms-  of  better 
days,  which  Sre  quite  distinguishable  by 
the  attentive  observer; — common  schools 
are  improving  in  many  places ; — parents 
are  beginning  to  ask  themselves,  “should 
not  my  child  be  instructed  in  every  thing 
useful  for  man  to  know!”  and  in  despite  of 
popular  usage,  “why  should  he  spend  his 
time  in  that  which  has  no  real  practical 
utility  i”  There  are  several  periodicals 
professedly  devoted  to  the  developement  of 
the  youthful  intellect,  and  there  are  some 
few  Schools  on  a  very  improved  plan, 
which  are  destined  ere  long  to  convince 
the  incredulous  that  old  ways  should  be 
superseded  by  new  ones,  when  the  latter 
are  better.  One  of  these  is  this  moment 
in  my  memory ;  the  Athenian  Academy, 
at  Rahway  in  Jersey,  got  up  by  some 
public  spirited  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 
At  that  Institution,  knowledge  is  ren¬ 
dered  accessible  to  the  beginner,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  taught  from  things,  and 
through  the  inrervention  of  apparatus  to 
elucidate  principles. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  Alvin  Fox,  makes  me  sanguine 
regarding  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  Athenian  Academy  at  Rahway,  with 
its  115  pupils. 


Grammar. 

Every  grammar  book  has  rules,  but 
they  have  not  the  same  number,  nor  are 
they  alike.  What  is  worse  than  either  of 
these,  young  people  do  not  understand 
them  well. 

I  wil.  se.ect  from  them  some  of  the 
thoughts  in  which  they  agree,  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  make  them  more  simple. 

1st.  Nouns  are  mostly  agents  of  a  verb, 
or  objects  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

2nd.  Two  or  more  nouns' connected  by 
and  are  taken  as  a  collective  plural  in 
their  relation  to  other  words ;  when  they 
are  connected  by  or,  nor,  either,  neither 
and  but,  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case. 


Hence  and,  by  taking  them  collectively? 
causes  them  to  be  plural,  so  or,  nor,  either 
neither  and  but,  by  taking  them  separately 
causes  them  to  be  singular. 

3d.  Pronouns  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence,  that  the 
nouns  they  relieve  would  have,  and  must 
vary  their  forms  to  express  that  relation. 

4th.  Adjectives  describe  nouns  and  must 
agree  with  them  in  number. 

5th.  A  verb  of  the  indicative  mood, 
must  agree  with,  or  be  suited  to  its  agent 
in  number  and  person. 

6th.  When  agents  of  different  numbers 
are  connected  by  or  and  nor,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  the  plural,  which  should 
be  placed  next  to  it. 

7th.  Bid,  can,  do,  dare,  feel,  hear,  let, 
make,  may,  need,  see,  shall  and  will,  cause 
verbs  after  them  to  be  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  which  is  otherwise  preceded  by  the 
preposition  to. 

8th.  Where  verbs  are  connected,  they 
ought  to  have  the  same  form,  where  op¬ 
posed  in  meaning,  repeat  the  name  of  the 
agent. 

°  V 

9th.  Words  should  not  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  ihe  infinitive  mood  and  the  prepo¬ 
sition  to  which  governs  it. 

10th.  Either,  requires  or  to  follow  it. 
Neither  requires  nor. 

As-so,  so-as,  imply  a  comparison  of 
quality. 

So-that  expresses  a  consequence. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  jny  thing  new  is 
contained  in  the  foregoing  rules,  or  that 
they  comprise  all  the  rules  of  grammatical 
arrangement.  If  they  can  be  understood 
they  may  serve  to  correct  or  prevent  some 
of  the  grosser  errors  in  speaking  and  wri¬ 
ting,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
minute  analysis  of  language.  They  con¬ 
tain  what  every  one  should  Know.  Crit¬ 
ics  will  extend  their  researches  further, 
and  the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  spe¬ 
cimens  of  their  taste,  rather  than  syste¬ 
matic  rules  of  universal  application. 

After  all  there  are  a  few  instances  of 
what  grammarians  call  false  syntax,  which 
if  pointed  out  would  do  more  to  correct 


he  current  phraseology  than  a  multiplica- 
ion  of  the  best  devised  rules;  take  as  ex- 
imples, 

Him  and  thee  will  go.  Thou  and  he. 
Let  thou  and  I  do  it,  Thee  and  me. 

One  and  one  is  two.  Are. 

Neither  thou  nor  he  sleep.  Sleeps. 

These  kind  of  habits  are  had.  This,  is. 

This  applies  to  a  thing  near,  or  in  con- 
:act  with  is;  that  to  something  further 
removed.  These  is  the  plural  of  this, 
’.hose  of  that,  it  is  therefore  as  incorrect  to 
speak  of  those  knives,  when  we  hold  a 
packet  in  our  hands,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  knife  when  we  hold  but  one.  It  is 
bad  english  to  say  them  boys,  them  chairs ; 
those  is  the  right  word. 


Oxygen. 

If  some  black  oxide  of  Manganese  be 
put  in  the  butt  of  a  gun  barrel  (having  the 
touch  hole  closed)  and  a  leaden  tube  be 
closely  connected  with  the  muzzle,  so 
that  when  the  butt  end  of  the  barrel  is  in 
a  smith’s  fire,  the  tube  may  be  bent  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  pass  into  a  tub  of  water  and 
have  the  end  turned  upwards  under  the 
surface ;  if  then  a  bottle  Or  jar  be  filled 
with  water  and  inverted  over  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  permitting  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
to  remain  under  the  water,  when  the  gun 
barrel  becomes  red  hot,  bubbles  will  be 
seen  and  heard  coming  out  of  the  tube  and 
passing  up  into  the  bottle.  As  the  bubbles 
ascend,  the  water  will  descend,  until  there 
will  be  nothing  but  the  air  of  these  bub¬ 
bles  in  the  bottle;  this  air  is  called  oxy¬ 
gen  gas.  By  keeping  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  under  water,  the  gas  will  remain  in 
it  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  no  difference  in  appearance 
between  this  bottle  and  another,  filled  with 
common  air,  neither  has  it  any  smell. 

The  only  possible  way  to  know  that  it  is 
oxygen  gas,  is  by  its  effects.  The  effects 
are  various. 

First,  if  an  animal,  (a  mouse  or  a  fly)  be 
put  into  it,  he  will  become  exceedingly 
brisk  and  lively,  appearing  to  breathe  withf  invisible  thing  called 
great,  ease.  Secondly,  if  a  combustible 
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substance,  such  as  a  candle,  coals,  sulphur 
er  wood  be  lighted  and  put  into  it,  they 
will  each  burn  with  greater  brilliancy. 
Even  fine  iron  wire,  if  it  be  heated  to  red¬ 
ness,  and  immersed  in  it,  it  will  melt  and 
throw  out  vivid  sparks. 

Thirdly,  if  cider  be  put  under  this  gas, 
it  will  become  sour  sooner  than  if  it  is  left 
in  common  air,  and  fourthly,  iron  or  any 
other  metal,  will  oxidate  much  sooner  if 
surrounded  by  it,  than  it  will  in  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air. 

That  there  is  a  substance  which  will 
produce  all  these  effects,  is  ascertained  by 
thousands  of  observations,  and  that  22 
parts  in  the  100  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
75  parts  in  the  100  of  water  are  this 
substance  has  been  proven  by  many 
experiments;  and  yet  its  existence  can 
only  be  established  by  its  effects. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  of  a  thing  which  we 
cannot  test  by  any  of  our  senses,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  best  that  we  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceive  of  the  thing  oxygen. 

It  is  but  a  name  to  designate  that  which  is_. 
referred  to  as  the  cause  of  various  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  same  conditions  are  necessary  for 
breathing,  burning,  souring  and  rusting, 
and  those  conditions  are,  that  there  be  ox¬ 
ygen  where  these  processes  are  going  or. 

In  the  language  of  chemists,  oxygen  is  es¬ 
sential  to  respiration,  combustion,  acidi-  , 
fication  and  oxidation.  It  is  not  to  be  un-  - 
derstood,  however,  that  oxygen  will  burn  ; 
it  is  not  a  combustible,  or  burning  body, 
but  no  burning  can  go  on  if  it  be  exclu 
ded. 

If,  then,  oxygen  be  necessary  to  brr' 
ing,  burning,  souring  and  rusting' 
be  one  of  the  constituents  of  wate- 
addition  to  this,  it  enter  in  alV 
the  composition  of  all  vegb*" 
mal  matter,  it  must  be 
universally  diffused  throe 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  tb, 
fore,  we  rather  spea^ 
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The  singular  figures  to  be  seen  through 
•ome  panes  of  glass,  are  owing  to  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  manufacture;  prisms,  con¬ 
cave  and  convex  lenses,  or  forms  compoun¬ 
ded  of  two  or  more  of  them,  are  acciden¬ 
tally  and  unintentionally  formed  in  the 
glass, 

.  Government. 

* 

If  men  had  always  bpen  willing  to  do  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  civil  government,  for  eve- 
one  would  have  governed  himself.  But 
as  far  back  as  we  have  any  accouut,  there 
were  men  who  were  not  willing  to  do  this, 
and  such  there  have  been  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Some  being  stronger  or  more 
cunning  than  other  men,  took  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  support  thmselves 
or  injured  their  persons  to  gratify  a  passion 
or  caprice.  Pie  that  would  do  so  to  one, 
would  do  so  tc  another,  and  it  is  probable 
".hat  several  sufferers  reporting  to  each 
'.her  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted 
them,  first  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  asso- 
together  for  common  protection. 
Thu  no  one  singly  could  repel  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  rights,  jointly  they  could  doit 
with  ease— the  mere  knowledge  of  their 
association  would  often  intimidate  the  ag¬ 
gressor. 

At  first  they  probably  bftd  no  agree- 
'.nt  farther  than  that  they  would  stand 
ether  against  a  common  enemy ;  but  it 
it  likely  that  long  time  elapsed  before 
discovered  differences  of  opinion 
?  themselves,  regarding  the  easiest 
st  efficient  means  of  defence ;  every 
'ghthis  own  way  best,  hence  they 
ecessary  to  have  some  regula- 
h  they  might  be  enabled  to[act 
v  '  if  they  could  not  exactly 
As  soon  as  tffty  made 
viat  was  to  bevbinding 
overnment  was  com¬ 
en  evaded  the  first 
icame  requisite  to 
Ities  annexed,  to 
of  duty.  This 
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Men  have  differed  in  opinion  about  the 
best  form  of  government.  Some  have 
thought  that  one  man  should  be  selected, 
to  whom  unlimited  authority  should  be 
given,  who  having  no  care  about  provi¬ 
ding  for  his  own  comfort,  would  have  am¬ 
ple  time  to  lay  plans  for  the  conduct  of 
others,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  vested 
with  full  power  to  force  a  compliance 
with  all  his  requirings.  Others  who  have 
approved  of  selecting  one  man  as  their 
head,  have  thought  best  to  give  him  par¬ 
tial  control  over  them.  Both  these  are 
monarchies;  the  first  absolute,  the  last 
limited.  The  countries  over  which  they 
preside  are  kingdoms  ;  those  who  preside 
are  kings.  If  several  of  these  kings  are 
associated  together  with  a  general  head 
who  can  direct  them,  he  is  called  Emperor. 

Where  several  men  are  invested  with 
power  to  govern  all  the  rest,  it  is  called  an 
aristocracy.  Those  who  govern  are  the 
nobility. 

Republic  means  a  slate  of  things  in 
which  one  man  has  as  much  power  as 
another  to  choose  how  all  shaii  be  gov¬ 
erned 

When  men  who  are  associated  become 
numerous,  they  can  not  all  convene  to  make 
laws  and  hence  in  those  governments 
called  republics,  they  meet  at  convenient 
places  to  chocs8  men  to  do  it  for  them. 
These  meetings  are  called  elections  The 
piece  of  paper  which  each  man  hands  in, 
having  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  of  his 
choice,  is  his  vote,  and  the  person  who  is 
chosen  to  make  laws  is  a  Representative, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  carry  or  repre¬ 
sent  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  him. 
Those  who  elect  are  constituents,  because 
they  constitute  him  their  agent,  invested 
w.ith  their  share  of  power  to  make  laws. 

The  meeting  of  all  the  representatives 
chosen  in  a  district  is  called  an  assembly 
or  Legislature,  they  legislate  or  make, 
laws  for  that  district  or  state. 

If  a  number  of  states  are  connected, 
they  choose  a  smaller  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  in  each,  who  all  meet  in  some  cen¬ 
tral  or  suitable  place  to  make  general  law# 


tor  the  whole.  'This  i»  sailed  a  Con¬ 
gress. 

What  you  have  just  read  is  said  of  the 
three  forms  of  government.  Monarchical. 
Aristocratica)  and  Republican.  The  two 
first,  never  were  the  choice  of  the  people ; 
such  history  as  is  esteemed  authentic, 
will  shew  that  kings  and  nobles  always 
got  into  power  through  the  weakness  or 
ignorance  of  those  they  governed. 

If  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  enabling  them  to  form  correct  judge¬ 
ments  of  the  best  laws  for  securing  their 
natural  rights  to  all,  together  with  perfect 
freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  such 
judgements, — if  these  be  necessary  to  a 
republican  government,  then  has  there 
never  been  a  republican  government,  for 
no  such  intelligent  population  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted  ;  and  there  has  never  been  a  commu¬ 
nity,  the  mass  of  whose  citizens,  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  influence  of  a  comparatively 
small  number,  who  were  ahead  of  them  in 
wealth,  learning  or  something  else,  for 
which  they  claimed,  and  nave  always  had, 
the  power  to  control  the  choice  of  those 
whom  they  taught  to  look  up  to  them. 

That  which  seems  to  distinguish  thfe 
present  time,  from  any  that  has  passed 
away,  is  a  call  for  general  instruction, 
which  shall  diffuse  intelligence  through  all 
ranks  of  society.  When  this  shall  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  a  wise  disposifion  of  the 
consequences  shall  follow,  then  will  every 
man  not  only  cease  “to  ask  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor”  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do,  but  he 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that 
degrading  influence  which  would  prevent 
him  from  forming  his  own  judgements,  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  them.  This 
will  indeed  be  improved  education !  im¬ 
proved  society,  and  of  consequence  im¬ 
proved  government  will  result  from  it. 


Arithmetic. 

Practice  is  not  useful  in  calculations  to 
be  made  with  federal  money.  It  is  a  ready 
method  however  for  those  who  are  expert 
in  business,  but  they  acquire  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  it  at  their  desks  and 
counters  than  can  be  had  in  a  school  room. 
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It  is  suitably  named  ;  nothing  but  practice 
can  make  ths  reckoner  perfect  in  the  use 
of  it. 

Tare  and  Trett  is  principally  for  mer¬ 
cantile  men,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
taking  out  the  proper  quantity  for  boxes, 
bales,  &c.  A  little  experience  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  store,  is  better  than  weeks  of  theo¬ 
retical  teaching. 

As  many  men  are  money  lenders  or 
money  borrowers,  Intsrest  is  quite  in  de¬ 
mand.  If  one  man  lends  nnother  100  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  year,  there  is  a  price  set  for  ths 
use  of  the  money ;  we  will  say  6  dollars, 
(though  it  may  be  any  thing  they  can 
agree  on)  this  is  called  the  rate  per  cent 
interest.  A  lends  B  100  dollars  for  a 
year  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  then  at  the 
years’s  end,  B  will  owe  A  106  dollars ; 
that  is,  the  100  which  he  borrowed  from 
him  and  6  of  hire,  which  he  pays  him  for 
the  use  of  it  during  that  time.  A  larger 
or  smaller  sum  than  100  dollar*,  may  be 
borrowed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  than 
one  year,  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than 
6  per  cent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  Interest,  is  to  find  what 
the  hire  of  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  rate 
agreed  upon  will  be  in  one  year.  This  is 
done  by  Proportion.  100  dollars  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  any  other  sum  lent, 
that  the  hire  of  the  100  bears  to  the  hire 
of  the  other  sum. 

What  is  the  interest  of  500  dollars  for 
one  year  at  6  per  cent  1 


Here  100  dollars 
of  principal  or  mo¬ 
ney  lent,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to 
500  principal,  that 
6  dollars  of  interest 
or  hire,  bears  to  80 
dollars  of  interest 


100  :  500 : :  6 
6 


100  |  3000 
300 


30 


0 

or  hire.  The  work 
i*  usually  done  with  fewer  figures  but 
with  an  eye  to  the  above  proportion. 


The  reason  for  pointing  off 
the  two  right  hand  figures 
is  plain,  for  cutting  them  off  is 
alwaya  the  same  in  effect  as 
dividing  by  100. 


500 

6 


30,00 

When  the  Interest  for  one  year  is  found, 
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Those  who  know  the  m%aning'bf  all  the 
words  they  read,  and  who  are  careful  to 
observe  what  office  each  one  performs, 
can  get  along  without  the  adverb. 

R.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the 
articles. 

II.  And  nothing  need  be  said,  but  that 
they  severally  supply  the  place,  (with  a 
little  addition  to  the  meaning,)  of  the  ad¬ 
jective  one. 

R.  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  parse  without  con¬ 
junctions.  Bo  we  not  need  words  to  join 
our  words  and  sentences  together! 

II.  We  do;  and  we  have  them ;  but  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  designate 
them  as  a  class,  when  this  joining*  is  but 
a  small  part  of  what  they  mostly  do. 
Like  all  other  words,  they  have  their 
meaning,  and  though  they  serve  a  con¬ 
junctive  purpose  among  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  they  frequently  perform  a  very 
different  office  in  regard  to  sense. 

R.  Interjections  I  have  examined,  and 
see  no  necessity  for  having  such  a  part  of 
speech. 

SELECTIONS. 


Education. 

The  Daily  Sentinel  of  New  York  pub¬ 
lished  six  essays  on  education  for  all  of 
which  I  should  be  glad  if  we  had  room, 
what  follows  is  the  first  of  the  series. 

Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  business  of 
legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth. — 
Plutarch. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it. — Solomon. 

“  Whai  sort  of  Education  is  befitting  a 
Republic? — This  is  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  question,  to  which  we  purpose,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  to  attempt  a  re- 

p]y- 

A  system  of  Republican  Education  ought 
to  be  open  and  equal  to  all. 

No  system  of  education  which  embraces 
any  thing  less  than  the  whole  people, 
deserves  the  name  of  republican;  and  no 
other  system  will  reform  a  nation.  Colle¬ 
ges  to  receive  one  tenth  or  one  hundredth 


part  of  the  young  population,  may  have 
their  uses;  but  if  citizens  are  to  be 
trained  up  as  citizens  of  a  republic  ought 
to  be,  the  schools  of  the  nation  must  be 
open,  not  to  a  hundredth,  nor  to  a  tenth  of 
the  rising  generation ;  but  to  all.  To 
shut  the  book  of  knowledge  to  one,  and 
open  it  to  another,  is  an  unrepublican 
mode  of  proceeding. 

But  some,  we  are  told,  arc  rich,  while 
others  are  poor;  some  through  superior 
skill  or  luckier  fortune  have  obtained  the 
means  to  afford  their  children  an  expensive, 
scientific,  polished  education ;  while  others, 
either  more  idle  or  less  fortunate,  have 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  schooling  for  their 
children;  or  to  support  them  beyond  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  even  at  a  free  school. 

This  is  true  enough.  If  it  cannot  be 
remedied,  it  is  a  farce  to  talk  of  republi¬ 
can  education.  So  long  as  the  poverty  of 
the  parent  (whether  caused  by  misfortune 
or  misconduct,)  is  to  determine  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  child,  so  long  wili  education 
remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  manufacture  of 
masters  and  servants.  So  long  as  a  young 
citizen  must  have  a  rich  father  or  guar¬ 
dian,  before  he  he  can  be  trained  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  just  so  long  will  aris¬ 
tocracy  be  perpetuated,  and  equality 
among  the  citizens  be  destroyed. 

Many  think,  tor  that  very  reason, 
aristocracy  must  be  perpetuated,  and 
equality  must  remain  an  idle  word.  They 
think  it  would  be  unjust  and  extravagant 
to  give  the  poor  man’s  child  as  good  an 
education  as  the  rich  man’s.  They  say 
that  it  is  giving  idleness  the  reward  of 
industry,  and  offering  a  premium  to  im¬ 
providence.  If  a  man,  they  argue,  chooses 
to  beget  a  family,  without  the  means  to 
affci  d  them  a  rational  education,  whose 
fault  is  it,  if  not  his  own  1  It  is  not  society 
that  dooms  his  children  to  ignorance  and 
inequality,  but  himself.  Whatsoever  a 
man  sows,  that  let  him  reap.  If  liberty 
and  equality  are  to  be  based  upon  injustice, 
better  we  should  live  without  them. 
And  injustice  it  surely  is,  that,  if  a  man 
has  been  prudent,  careful,  fortunate,  and 


w  now  rich,  his  children  should  not  hare 
greater  advantages  than  his  poor  ]  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  reduced  to  poverty,  perhaps  by  idle¬ 
ness  and  intemperance. 

The  objection  we  have  to  this  reasoning 
is,  that  it  makes  no  difference  between 
honest  poverty  and  worthless  poverty ; 
and — a  still  greater  objection — that  it  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children. 

All  poverty  is  not  caused  by  misconduct. 
A  man  is  often  poor,  not  because  he  is  less 
industrious,  but  because  he  is  more  scru¬ 
pulous  than  his  neighbors;  because,  per¬ 
haps,  he  will  not  tell  a  falsehood,  or  stoop 
to  a  dirty  trick,  to  get  rich.  Such  poverty 
is  honorable;  and  if  the  father's  worth  is  to 
be  the  measure  of  the  son’s  deserts,  the 
child  of  such  a  poor  man  merits  as  good — 
nay,  a  much  better  education,  than  the 
fortunate  speculator’s,  whose  coffers  groan 
under  half  a  million. 

But  we  deny  the  position,  that  because 
the  parent  is  worthless  the  child  ought  to 
be  neglected.  That  a  man  or  a  woman 
becomes  a  malefactor,  may  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  reason  why  he  or  she  should  be  shut 
up  in  a  state’s  prison ;  it  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  their  children  should  be  condemned 
to  ignorance,  to  temptation  and  to  vice. 
The  child  of  the  greatest  criminal  in  the 
republic  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  rational 
education,  as  the  child  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  patriot.  Does  the  child  make  its 
parents,  or  choose  theml  Is  it  permitted 
lo  determine  whether  they  shall  be  worth 
less  or  estimable!  According  to  what 
principles  of  justice,  then  can  it  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  ignorance  for  their  faults  or 
crimes  1 

A  republican  education,  therefore,  is 
not,  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  justice. 

But  the  question  recurs  ;  How  are  all 
children  to  receive  a  republican  educa¬ 
tion,  when  some  of  the  parents  cannot 
even  afford  to  support  them  at  a  free 
school,  but  must  take  them  home  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  to  learn  to  work 
en  or  twelve  hours  a  day  for  their  living  ! 

We  confess  that  this  is  a  knotty  ques¬ 


tion.  To  Require' the  parents  to  furnish 
the  means  is  often  to  require  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  To  propose  that  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  should  add  to  the  fund  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  support  and  education  of  all 
children  whose  parents  cannot  support  and 
educate  them,  might  be  to  impose  a  some¬ 
what  onerous  burden  on  the  country,  to 
encourage  imprudent  marriages,  and  aug¬ 
ment  the  present  increase  of  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  poverty  is  to  de¬ 
prive  a  child,  asit  does  now,  of  educational 
advantages,  themonopoly  of  knowledge 
remains  unrepealed. 

What  is  to  be  done,  then!” 

In  the  second  essay,  the  writer  gives 
his  view’s  regarding  the  mode  of  raising 
the  funds.  About  this,  1  am  not  uneasy, 
fully  believing  that  if  the  public  mind  is- 
once  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  importance,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  writers  opinion  that  “The 
miser  himself,  if  he  have  but  sense  enough 
to  balance  a  fair  account,  cannot  object  to 
this  expenditure,  it  being  no  question 
whether  we  shall  pay  a  tax  or  not;  but 
whether  that  tax  shall  be  to  punish  vice 
or  to  give  instruction;  to  imprison  and 
hang,  or  to  educate.” — Ed. 

In  the  British  Parliament  they  have  re¬ 
cently  been  legislating  for  the  Jews. 

Whether  they  have  left  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  that  people  in  better, 
or  worse  plight  than  they  found  it,  I  have 
not  been  informed,  or  have  forgotten. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  extract  which 
follows,  whai  relation  the"  jtand  in  to  the 
government  and  to  their  fellow  subjects, 
Their  case  has  caused  much  investigation, 
and  elicited  much  discussion ;  it  has  cal¬ 
led  into  exercise  the  best  talent  of  Great 
Britain,  and  among  the  rest  Macaulay,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  living  writer  in 
England.  That  which  follows  is  from  his 
pen. 

Should  any  one  be  led  to  enquire  why  it 
is  introduced  here,  it  is  answered  for  two 
reasons :  that  we  may  see  how  hateful  is 
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form  and  covering  as  might  be  expected, 
in  different  climates,  with  different  facil¬ 
ities  far  obtaining  subistence. 

Men  who  have  written  about  animals, 
have  taken  this  little  creatnre  as  the  head 
of  a  numerous  class,  of  which  it  is  the 
least  formidable  The  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
the  Panther,  the  Leopard  and  several  of 
inferior  note  are  placed  in  this  class. 
There  is  good  reason  for  it;  the  cat  is 
known  every  where,  and  by  referring  to 
her,  a  description  of  the  others  can  be 
given  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them. 
Those  who  wish  to  describe  them  can 
say  “think  of  a  cat  that  would  weigh  fifty 
or  five  hundred  pounds  of  a  yellow  or 
brown  color,  with,  or  without  stripes  or 
■pots,”  as  the  case  may  be,  pointing  out, 
at  the  same  time,  any  striking  character¬ 
istic  in  the  animal  described. 

It  is  very  proper  to  class  the  animals 
called  the  cat  kind  together,  for  besides 
their  general  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
external  form,  they  are  very  much  alike  on 
closer  inspection.  Their  means  of offence 
and  defence  differ  only  in  size ;  they  have 
the  same  number  of  sharp  teeth  and  claws; 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  remarkable  peculi¬ 
arity.  Though  the  claws  of  all  the  cat 
kind  are  long,  strong  and  sharp,  they  can¬ 
not  be  seen  or  felt  but  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal ;  they  thrust  them  out  when 
they  have  occasion  for  them  and  keep 
them  in  when  they  walk  by  which  the 
sharp  points  are  preserved. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lion,  all  the 
cat  kind  are  said  to  be  cowardly  and  cru¬ 
el.  However  inferior  their  intended  prey 
may  be  in  point  of  size,  and  means  of 
defence,  they  conceal  themselves  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  spring  upon  it  unawares;  they 
secure  to  themselves  the  advantages  of 
surprize  and  a  fast  hold.  They  are  cruel 
in  their  treatment  of  the  victim,  giving  it 
hopes  of  escape  and  then  inflicting  fresh 
wounds.  Every  one  may  have  seen  how  a 
cat  tortures  a  mouse  in  this  way,  but  not 
until  after  ehe  has  disabled  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference 
between  the  eyes  of  a  cat  taken  out  of  a 
dark  tjd  lighted  room.  When  taken  from 


a  dark  piaee,  the  pupil  or  sight  of  the  ey* 
is  large  round  and  full;  if  held  for  some 
time  before  a  lighted  candle,  the  pupil 
contracts  until  it  becomes  a  faint,  upright 
streak  or  stipe. 

The  fur  of  the  cat  is  sometimes  used 
by  hatters  for  coarse  work. 


The  Inciter. 

We  have  decided  to  issue  the  numbers 
as  fast  as  they  are  printed  off,  and  as  we 
design  to  finish  the  present  volume  in 
March,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why 
numbers  are  received  in  advance  of  their 
dates.  This  arrangement  can  make  no 
difference  in  a  paper  not  devoted  to  news. 
I  hope,  however,  we  shall  not  in  future, 
give  them  wrong  numbers  as  in  the  last ; 
you  will  please  to  call  it  No.  8. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity 
of  letting  us  know  as  early  as  practicable 
whether  the  Inciter  will  be  sustained,  that 
we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  its  publica¬ 
tion  wherever  our  lot  may  be. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  you 
that  “what  is  every  body’s  businesss  is 
nobody’s  business,”  and  that  he  who  thinks 
“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  any  thing, 
because  it  will  be  attended  to  by  others,” 
should  reflect  that  those  others  may  be 
doing  the  same  thing,  depending  on  him. 
I  repeat  the  request,  that  all  who  receive 
the  paper  will  let  us  know  whether  they 
wish  it  continued.  It  will  take  but  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time,  and  a  few  cents 
of  your  money. 

Published  by  A.  Kirk  and  B.  C.  Gilbert, 
Lancaster  Pa.,  at  1  dollar  per  annum  in 
advance. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Discussion. 

Reuben. — What  is  the  reason  that  in 
No.  7  of  the  Inciter,  in  the  table  of  pro¬ 
nouns,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
possessive  easel  The  words  my  and  mine 
thy  and  thine ,  his  and  hers,  our  and  ours* 
your  and  yours,  their  and  theirs »  do  not  os 


eur.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  they  are  called 
pronouns  of  the  possessive  case  in  all  the 
grammar  books  I  have  seen. 

Hiram. — They  are  so  called  in  every 
grammar  but  Cardell’s. 

R.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should 
call  them  sol  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  one  writer  on  grammar  is  wrong  than 
that  so  many  are! 

H.  It  does  look  reasonable,  and  yet 
numbers  cannot  make  a  thing  true.  You 
know  that  once  there  were  60  fe  v  people 
who  thought  the  world  was  round,  that 
those  who  did  think  so,  were  in  danger  of 
suffering  for  it,  if  they  did  not  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  how  it  was  with  Galileo. 

If  the  people  of  the  world  had  acted 
upon  this  apparently  reasonable  opinion, 
that  the  largest  number  has  truth,  you 
and  I  would  have  been  instructed  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane,  not  a  globe.  Are  you  not 
satisfied  that  they  deviated,  in  this  instance, 
from  the  principle  that  the  majority  ar¬ 
rive  at  truth  in  opinion,  and  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  should  submit  to  them! 

R.  Yes;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  You  know  it  can  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  the  earth  is  round. 

H.  I  admit  it,  and  for  that  reason  l  am 
pleased  that  the  flat  form  of  the  earth  was 
questioned  ;  had  it  not  been,  could  we  ev¬ 
er  have  had  its  spherical  form  demonstra¬ 
ted  ! 

R.  No.  But  grammar  is  different;  it 
does  not  admit  of  demonstration.  How 
would  you  go  about  proving  that  any  thing 
in  grammar  is  true ! 

H.  It  cannot  be  proven  in  the  same  way 
that  mathematical  or  philosophical  truths 
are  proven  ;  it  is  founded  in  taste  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  things;  its  usages  and 
rules  are  of  course  arbitrary,  but  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be  consistent  with  common 
sense ;  and  there  is  where  Cardell’s  gram¬ 
mar  is  entitled  to  superiority.  He  classes 
words  according  to  the  offices  they  per¬ 
form  in  the  sentence,  rather  than  ty  any 
systematic  arrangement.  In  his  opinion, 
a  word  should  be  a  noun,  verb,  &c,  be¬ 
cause  it  performs  the  office  of  these  partg 
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of  speech  respectively.  Hence  the  same 
word  becomes  a  different  part  of  speech 
when  its  office  is  changed — where  it  bears 
a  different  relation  to  the  words  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Take  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  saw  a  man,  man  a  man-boat. 
Here  the  same  word  performs  three  dif¬ 
ferent  offices;  in  the  first  it  is  the  name 
of  an  agent ;  tn  the  second  it  expresses 
an  action  of  that  agent ;  and  lastly,  it  is 
used  to  designate  the  kind  of  vessel  he 
was  propelling;  for  you  know  it  might, 
have  been  a  steam  or  horse  boat.  Then 
the  same  word  is  noun,  verb  and  adjective! 
according  to  the  office  it  purforms. 

R.  But  are  there  no  pronouns  of  the 
possessive  case! 

H.  The  possessive  case  denotes  proper¬ 
ty,  or  possession.  Those  words  which  are 
said  to  be  in  this  case,  often  do  so,  but 
sometimes  they  do  not;  they  never  fail, 
however,  in  some  way,  to  define  or  de¬ 
scribe,  and  hence  come  with  propriety 
under  the  head  of  adjectives  according  to 
Mr.  Cardell’s  classification,  for  he  calls  all 
words  adjectives  which  define  or  describe. 
You  may  employ  your  time  usefully  by 
placing  any  of  these  words,  which  gram¬ 
marians  say  are  in  the  possessive  case,  be¬ 
fore  nouns  and  satisfy  yourself  whether 
they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  defining 
or  describing.  Your  own  observations  will 
be  more  likely  to  lead  you  to  correct  opin¬ 
ions,  than  any  thing  I  could  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

R.  There  is  nothing  said  in  the  Inciter 
about  participles.  Why  is  this! 

H.  A  participle  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  verb  and  adjective,  say  soma  gram¬ 
marians.  It  either  denotes  action,  or  it  is 
used  in  definition  or  description. 

When  it  denotes  action  why  should  it 
not  be  called  a  verb,  seeing  that  is  the 
use  of  verbs !  When  it  describes,  why  not 
call  it  an  adjective! 

R.  How  is  it  about  the  adverb! 

H.  Why  it  is  a  very  convenient  head 
under  which  to  place  all  the  words,  which 
those  unaccustomed  to  analyze  sentences* 
cannot  decently  dispose  of  in  any  other 
way. 
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it  can  be  found  for  a  longer  or  shorter  tiir-e  tion,  very  attentively.  If  the  ideas  are 


by  multiplying  or  dividing,  or  taking- 
parts. 

Discount  is  finding  what  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  be  due  some  time  to  come,  is 
worth  in  cash. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  find  the 
the  worth  of  100  dollars  and  its  interest,  if 
it  were  to  'be  lent  out  till  the  time  the 
sum  to  be  discounted  would  be  due.  This 
done,  we  have  two  sums  precisely  in  the 
same  condition:  we  know  what  one  of 
them  is  worth  now,  and  from  that  we  can 
find  the  present,  or  cash  value  of  the  other. 
What  is  the  present  worth  of  530  dollars, 
due  a  year  hence,  allowing  a  discount  of 
6  per  cent  for  present  payment!  We 
know  that  at  G  per  cent  100  would  be 
worth  100  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Here  106  due  a 
year  hence,  bears 
the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  530  due 
at  the  same  time, 
that  100  cash, 
bears  to  500  cash. 

Barter  is  giving 


106 


100 


106 


53000 

5300 


500 


00 

one  commodity  for 
another,  it  is  simple  in  principle,  merely 
finding  the  value  of  each,  and  striking 
the  balance. 

Profit  and  Loss  is  equally  so ;  when  you 


know  what  you  gave  for  a  thing,  and 

what  you  got  for  it,  it  is  only  to  find  the  1 

J  “  ,  ,  .  can  secure  distinction  without  industry, 

difference  between  the  two,  to  know  what 


new  to  any  of  you,  pray  do  not  reject  until 
you  have  examined.— Ed. 

Influence  of  prizes  and  rewards. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  metaphysics  that  the 
mind  will  choose  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  Now  to  ray  that  we  must  give  re¬ 
wards,  or  distinctions  to  children,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  learn,  is  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  make  industry  and  knowledge 
appear  to  be  a  greater  good  than  idleness 
and  ignorance.  But  if  industry  and  know¬ 
ledge  are  really  better,  if  a  child’s  mind 
can  comprehend  that  they  are — which 
every  case  of  industry  proves  to  be  possible 
— how  unphilosophical  is  it  to  attach  to 
learning  any  thing  foreign,  which  weak¬ 
ens  the  impression  of  the  excellencies  of 
learning  itself.  For  not  to  argue,  as 
might  easily  be  done,  from  the  debasing  in¬ 
fluence  which  a  cherished  passion  for  re¬ 
wards  and  ranks,  choice  seats  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  has  on  the  soul,  to  connect  these 
with  learning  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
children  to  it,  is  like  concealing  a  medicine 
in  sugar  or  syrup,  to  make  it  palatable. 
Now  though  the  child  may  take  the  syrup, 
medicine  and  all,  yet  if  he  can  get  it  un¬ 
adulterated  by  the  bitter  ingredient,  he 
will  prefer  it.  His  educators  set  distinc¬ 
tions  before  him  as  an  incentive  to  effort. 
But  among  his  playmates  a  hoy  always 


you  have  gained  or  lost. 

Simple  Fellowship  is  plain.  If  two, 
three  or  more  men  trade  together,  the 
profits  and  losses  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  shares  they  had  each  in  the  concern. 
Compoudd  Fellowship  is  more  difficult.  It 
requires  more  thinking  than  is  common  at 
the  age  scholars  are  often  at  it,  to  compre¬ 
hend  any  thing  so  complex. 

Though  the  rules  of  mercantile  arith¬ 
metic  are  based  on  plain  principles,  there 
may  be  questions  given  under  several  of 
them  that  require  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  analyze  them,  though  they  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  useful. 


I  wish  parents  and  teachers  would  read 
the  following  from  the  Annals  of  Eduea- 


and  his  educators  have  led  him  to  regard 
this  as  a  real  good,  he  becomes  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  it,  and  takes  readier  means 
than  hard  study  to  gratify  his  passion. 

Again,  if  the  educator  would  lead  by  re¬ 
wards,  the  child,  unless  he  is  fortunately 
a  son  of  poverty,  can  get  and  does  get  the 
things  usually  selected  as  rewards,  without 
learning ;  and  as  they  are  the  true  good, 
the  end  for  which  he  is  to  act,  (for  his  ed¬ 
ucator  has  held  them  as  such,)  he  knows 
he  can  get  them  and  he  will  get  them  with¬ 
out  having  them  impaired  by  connection 
with  hard  study.  Hence  the  complaint 
we  often  hear  of  the  children  of  the  rich, 
that  although  in  the  given  cases,  they  are 
naturally  bright  and  in  intelligent  enough, 
they  do  not  apply  themselves  at  all.  The 


truth  is,  the  child  without  application  se¬ 
cures  all  which  the  educator  has  called 
good.  He  hopes  for  nothing  additional  by 
study ;  for  he  has  already  the  things  of¬ 
fered  as  rewards. 

It  is  a  serious  though  familiar  argument 
against  prizes  and  marks  of  distinction,  be¬ 
stowed  in  order  tq  induce  children  to  make 
effort,  that  they  infallibly  occasion  disap¬ 
pointment  to  most  of  those  on  whose  minds, 
they  have  any  influence.  The  majority 
of  a  class  of  course,  must  despair  of  suc¬ 
cess.  These,  then,  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  offer  of  rewards.  Despair  is  the 
death  of  effort.  Suppose  there  is  one 
prize.  Of  those  on  whom  the  incentive 
acts,  all  but  one  must  be  disappointed. 
This  disappointment  is  felt  evil.  It  dis¬ 
pirits  the  youthful  aspirant,  and  checks 
future  endeavor.  Those  even  who  put 
forth  no  effort,  triumph  over  him  whose 
best  exertions  have  failed.  Thus  the 
system  of  influence  instead  of  accelerating, 
on  the  whole  retards  the  progress  of  youths 
often  fatally. 

Besides,  this  mode  of  calling  forth  in¬ 
dustry  occasions  disappointment  in  another 
■way.  Often  have  I  seen  an  ambitious 
boy  so  dazzled  in  looking  forward  to  the 
prize,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  means  of  it — 
so  agitated  in  thinking  of  the  event,  as  to 
forget  a  demonstration,  or  principle  in 
syntax,  on  the  knowledge  of  which  success 
depended.  His  anxiety  in  gaining  the 
prize  was  the  very  occasion  of  his  losing 
it. 

Let  me  add  another  received  maxim. — 
‘The  end  is  more  valuable  than  the  means.’ 
Else  why  take  the  means  1  The  means  are 
always  used  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  A 
mother  offers  her  little  daughter  a  piece  of 
cake  or  some  sweetmeats  on  condition  of 
her  learning  a  specified  task.  Here  the 
study  is  the  means,  the  cake  or  jelly  is  the 
end  presented  to  the  child’s  mind.  In  oth¬ 
er  eases  a  higher  seat,  a  medal  a  ribbon  or 
a  gilt  book  is  the  end  proposed.  A  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  industry  or  attainment  is 
the  proscribed  means.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  young  will  not  use  the  means  to  se¬ 
cure  the  ends.  But  when  they  see  what 
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trifles  they  have  secured,  they  reflect  that 
these  are  more  valuable  than  the  know¬ 
ledge,  which  was  the  means  of  getting, 
(for  the  educator  has  authorised  this  val¬ 
uation,)  if  they  do  not  despise  themselves 
for  efforts  disproportionate  to  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  them,  will  they  not  at  least  un¬ 
dervalue  knowledge  extremely  1  How 
mean  must  that  be,  that  is  worth  less 
than  a  bit  of  cake  !  Wonderfully  precious 
must  that  seem  to  the  boy,  which  secures 
an  object,  that,  when  obtained,  gives  more 
pain  perhaps,  than  pleasure! 

Let  me  mention  a  fact  which  is  perhaps 
more  decisive,  as  the  rewards  were  at¬ 
tainable  by  all.  A  Sunday  school  teacher, 
dissatisfied  with  the  motives  presented  by 
the  managers  to  excite  the  attention  to 
the  lessons,  stated  the  case  clearly  to  his 
pupils.  On  the  one  hand  by  learning, 
they  might  gain  the  knowledge,  and  this 
would  be  their  reward.  On  the  other,  by 
similar  application,  by  taking  the  trouble 
of  learning,  they  might  gain  the  reward — 
books.  Here  was  knowledge  as  the  only 
reward,  there  were  books  of  some  value  in 
the  eyes  of  children,  as  the  principal  re¬ 
wards,  ‘You  may  have  your  choice,’  he 
says.  Will  you  study  your  lessons  well 
for  the  sake  of  knowing,  or  for  the  sake 
of  rewards'!”  ‘For  the  the  sake  of  know¬ 
ing — we  wish  no  other  reward,’  was  the 
unanimous  reply. 

Zoology. 

The  least  prized  of  domestic  animals  is 
the  cat.  Other  tame  creatures  afford  food, 
clothing  or  protection  for  man;  the  cat 
furnishes  neither,  except  as  a  destroyer  of 
rats  and  mice,  she  protects  him  in  preven¬ 
ting  their  depredations  on  his  property. 
But  though  she  renders  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  way,  it  does  not  call  forth  his 
gratitude  to  much  extent;  she  destroys 
those  vermin  from  an  instinct  of  her  na¬ 
ture  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  and 
eating,  and  not  for  his  accommodation; 
it  could  not  be  expected  she  should  get 
much  kind  feeling  in  return  for  the  bene¬ 
fit. 

The  cat  appears  to  be  common  to  most 
countries  with  such  difference  of  size 


intolerance ;  and  to  expose  the  absurdity, 
the  cruelty  of  placing  men  in  unequal  sit¬ 
uations,  and  then  requiring  equal  duties 
from  them. 

Intolerance  belongs  not  to  man;  it  can¬ 
not  be  within  the  province  of  a  finite  crea¬ 
ture.  Make  of  it  an  abstraction,  whoever 
thought  of  requiring  from  an  ignorant 
being,  the  same  correct  judgments  he 
would  expect  from  an  intelligent  one; 
dr  from  a  weak  being,  the  same  physical 
exertion  he  might  reasonably  require  at 
the  hand  of  one  possessing  great  muscular 
power  1 

In  practice,  however,  all  this  is  exacted. 
Look  with  the  eye  of scrutiny  through 'the 
ranks  of  society  and  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
Examine  all  penal  codes,  and  see  if  the 
same  punishment  will  not  be  meted  out 
to  the  criminal  without  regard  to  his  op¬ 
portunity  of  forming  correct  judgements; 
without  aggravation  or  palliation  from  the 
situation  his  destiny  placed  him  in ;  with¬ 
out  taking  into  the  account  the  powerful 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances.  ■ 
Can  men  permit  it  so  to  remain,  and  un- 
blushingly  call  themselves  intelligent  and 
just!  Surely  not.  The  pupils  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  any  school  house, 
could  expose  the  absurdity,  the  enormity 
of  such  morality. — Eu. 

The  Jews.  | 

The  Jews  have  been  called  a  mean  and 
sordid  race,  averse  to  agriculture  and  other 
honorable  pursuits,  fit  only  to  be  ueurers, 
and  incapable  of  patriotic  feelings  or  social 
affections.  This  was  only  another  exam¬ 
ple  ofthe  logic  of  bigotry  in  all  ages.  You 
first  generate  vices,  and  then  put  them  for¬ 
ward  as  a  plea  for  persecution — you  make 
England  but  half  a  country  to  the  Jews, 
and  then  you  wonder  that  they  have  only 
half  patriotism — you  treat  them  as  for¬ 
eigners,  and  then  wonder  that  they  have 
not  all  the  feelings  of  natives — you  draw 
a  line  of  separation,  and  then  express  as¬ 
tonishment  tiiat  they  do  not  mingle  with 
you — you  will  not  allow  them  to  possess 
an  acre  of  land,  and  yet  complain  that  they 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade — 


you  debar  them  from  all  exertion  of 
orable  ambition,  and  then  reproach  them’ 
for  taking  refuge  in  the  arts  of  avarice — 
in  fine,  you  have  for  ages  subjected  them 
to  every  species  of  injustice,  and  then 
you  condemn  them  for  resorting  to  what 
is  the  natural  resource  of  the  weak 
against  an  overwhelming  power— artifice 
and  cunning. 


Winter. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

There’s  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill, 
There’s  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree; 

The  summer  bird  hath  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 
In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

There’s  silence  in  the  harvest-field, 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen, 
And  clouds  that  will  not  pass  away 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day. 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old, 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold  ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold, 

And  summer-paths  are  wet  and  weary. 


Symbols. 

BY  MISS  JEW SBURY. 

In  youth  the  heart  is  like  the  bird, 

The  humming-bird  ot  eastern  bower*. 

That  ever  (take  the  traveller’s  word) 
Feeds  flying  on  the  dews  of  flowers. 

In  manhood,  ’tis  the  eagle  bold, 

Borne  upward  to  the  cloud,  the  sky ; 

That  scorns  the  rock  and  mountain  hold. 
Except  to  build  on,  or  to  die. 

The  sparkler  of  the  woods  is  caught, 

The  eagle’s  bosom  pierced  ere  long ; 

What  symbol  shall  for  age  be  sought  1 
What  bird  its  emblem  be  in  song  ! 

The  mocking-bird  its  likeness  be, 

That  hath  no  music  of  its  own ; 

That  sings  with  imitative  glee— 

The  bird  of  memory  alone. 
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_ EDITORIAL. _ 

TO  PARENTS. 

Arithmetic. 

I  have  trsated  in  former  numbers  of  the 
ules  which  are  useful  in  doing  the  com- 
lon  busines  of  society,  the  after  rules  are 
lore  curious  than  useful,  and  they  moet- 
v  require  adult  heads  to  understand  them. 
Che  square  root  is  of  great  use  for  some 
lurposes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate 
o  young  person*,  and  I  cannot  perceive 
low  any  thing  can  be  useful  which  is  not 
nderstood.  I  am  now  fifty  years  old  and 
ave  never  had  use  for  the  cube  root  but 
o  teaeh  others  how  to  perform  operations 
i  it,  who  were  never  to  have  any  use  for 
t  themselves.  1  can  say  the  same 
ling  of  Permutation,  Alligation,  and 
Combination  Position  is  a  curious  rule 
>r  those  who  have  a  portion  of  time  to 
estow  on  that  which  is  of  no  real  use, 
ut  all  questions  which  can  be  done  by 
'osition,  can  be  done  by  Algebra,  and 
lany  which  cannot.  Besides  Algebra  is 
lore  simple,  and  of  course  more  rational. 
It  may  be  said  that  difficult  operations  in 
•ithmetic,  even  when  they  are  of  no  par- 
cular.  utility,  strengthen  the  mind  and 
ivelope  the  faculties.  This  is  true  only 
i  those  cases  where  there  is  sufficient  ma- 
irity  of  intellect  to  understand  the  rea- 
m  of  the  operations.  There  is  every  dif- 
rence  between  working  by  a  rule  to 
itain  a  result,  and  proceeding  step  by 
ep  in  conformity  with  intelligent  analysis, 
'he  first  is  what  scholars  mostly  do  ;  their 
arning  is  in  advance  of  their  capacity 
i  analyze. 

I  shall  think  it  a  hopeful  symptopi  of 
le  time*,  if  1  live  to  see  it,  when  there  is 
(thing  ot  fashion  in  school  pursuit*,! 


when  every  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to 
study  that  for  which  he  feels  a  taste,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  his  acquirements  can 
be  turned  to  some  profitable  account.  If 
this  were  so,  all  would  be  well ;  no  scholar 
would  choose  to  perplex  himself  with  that 
in  which  he  could  see  no  meaning,  and  of 
course,  could  make  no  application. 

A  school  room  should  be  a  minature 
world;  should  contain  within  its  wall* 
specimens  of  many  articles  of  commerce, 
together  with  weights  and  measures ;  and 
instead  of  pupils  spending  quarter  after 
quarter  in  the  study  of  abstract  arithmetic, 
they  should  be  employed  in  buying  and 
selling,  measuring  and  weighing  calcula¬ 
ting  and  changing  money.  In  this  way, 
they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce,  including,  a  judgment 
regarding  their  quality  ;  with  the  various 
weights  and  measures  applicable  to  them ; 
their  values ;  with  the  different  coins  and 
values ;  in  a  word  they  might  thus  become 
intelligent,  practical  accountants.  To  de¬ 
duce  a  theory  from  familiar  practice  i* 
natural  enough,  and  is  often  useful ;  but 
practice  upon  theory  is  unnatural,  awkward 
and  often  impossible,  although*  itf-is  on  this 
principle  that  numerical  operations  are 
conducted.  The  student  pores  over  ab¬ 
stract  numbers,  the  mere  theory  ot  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  when  called  upon 
to  make  the  application  to  business  trans¬ 
actions,  he  perceives  that  all  his  study  is 
of  no  avail  ; — he  has  all  to  learn  over 
again,  or  rather  he  has  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  why  and  how  calculations  in 
business  are  made. 


Caloric.  • 

Yoa  have  learned  before  this  time  that 


scm6  things  which  we  know  ceitainly  by 
one  sense,  we  can  know  nothing  about  by 
another,  or  perhaps  by  all  the  other  senses, 
for  example,  we  know  nothing  of  sound 
by  the  eye,  of  sight  by  the  ear,  and  so  of 
the  other  senses.  But  that  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to,  at  present  in  an 
especial  manner,  is  something  which  we 
know  only  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

The  word  heat  is  familiar  to  you.  You 
can  neither  see,  hear,  taste  nor  smell  that 
which  is  called  by  this  name;  you  know 
it  only  by  the  se-nse  of  feeling.  If  it  is  a 
substance,  it  has  so  far,  eluded  all  attempts 
to  ascertain  its  existence,  but  by  its  effects ; 
it  has  not  been  seen,  it  has  not  been  mea¬ 
sured  nor  weighed.  However  much  of  it 
may  be  imparted  to  a  body,  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  not  thereby  increased. 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  among  phil¬ 
osophers  whether  it  is  matter  or  only  a 
property  or  state  of  matter ;  whether  it  is 
an  existence  or  only  a  condition  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

Without  determining  what  it  is  that  cau¬ 
ses  in  us  the  idea  of  heat,  whioh  is  the 
accompaniament  also  of  so  many  changes 
in  the  matter  around  us,  let  us  attend  to 
the  facts  that  we  do  feel  a  sensation  which 
we  call  heat,  and  that  with  the  change  of 
bodies,  a  change  of  temperature  is  observa¬ 
ble. 

That  which  effects  all  this  is  called  heat ; 
chemists  call  it  caloric. 

Of  all  substances,  if  substance  it  be,  it 
is  the  most  plentifully  diffused  in  nature, 
no  body  being  known,  (not  even  ice)  which 
does  not  contain  some  of  it. 

’  Chemists  speak  of  Caloric  in  two  states, 
latent  and  free.  By  latent  caloric  they 
mean  that  heat  which  is  in  a  body  and 
cannot  be  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses. 
Take  a  small  piece  of  cold  iron  and  ham¬ 
mer  it  briskly,  it  will  become  hot.  It  is 
said  caloric  is  combined  with  or  lies  hid¬ 
den  in  the  iron ;  the  pressure  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  brings  it  out,  it  is  then  free. 

Free  caloric  is  perceptible  by  the  sense 
of  feeling;  latent  is  not.  Free  caloric  af¬ 
fects  the  thermometer,  latent  does  not  I 


Free  caloric  is  that  which  is  necessary  U 
effect  a  change  in  a  body ;  latent  is  tha 
which  is  essential  to  continue  it  such  i 
body  as  it  is. 

There  is  in  free  caloric  a  constant  ten 
dency  to  equalize  itself,  that  is  to  be  in  al 
bodies  that  are  near  each  other,  in  sue! 
degrees,  that  they  will  affect  the  thermom 
eter  alike.  If  you  were  to  take  a  shee: 
iron  box  six  inches  square  and  jiut  in  it  e 
piece  of  red  hot  iron,  and  on  thatsevera 
cold  pieces,  if  you  put  the  lid  on  the  bon 
cover  the  whole  up  for  half  an  hour,  i 
will  be  found  that  the  hot  piece  is  cooler 
and  tnat  the  cold  pieces  and  the  box  ars 
heated  until  they  are  of  the  same  temper 
ature.  If  the  cold  part  were  some  othei 
substances  such  as  glass,  slate,  &.C.,  i 
would  take  longer,  though  in  time  the] 
would  be  alike  hpt.  This  difference  ir. 
the  time  required  to  bring  different  sub 
stances  to  the  sums  temperature,  i*  owinj 
to  what  philosophers  call  their  relative  ab 
sorbing  and  radiating  powers.  Many  ob 
serrations  have  been  made  regarding  it 
and  the  result  of  them  all  is,  that  in  general 
dark  colored,  rough  surfaces,  absorb  am 
radiate  more  freely  than  white,  brigh 
or  smooth  ones.  Take  a  bar  of  iron,  le 
a  portion  of  it  remain  as  it  came  froii 
the  hammer,  file  another  portion  bright 
with  a  coarse  file,  and  put  a  fine  polisi 
on  the  third  portion.  Now  place  it  in  i 
situation  (near  a  red  hot  iron  bar)  when 
the  three  portions  will  have  an  equa 
chance  of  being  heated.  The  black  iroi 
will  soon  be  too  hot  to  touch,  when  th¬ 
rough  filed  will  not  cause  pain,  and  th 
polished  part  scarcely  produce  the  sensa 
tion  of  warmth. 

When  caloric  enters  t]je  surfaces  of  be 
dies  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  pass  wit' 
the  same  rapidity  through  the  mass  c 
different  substances.  Take  an  iron  bai 
a  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  charcoa' 
all  of  the  same  size ;  place  them  by  thj 
side  of  each  other  with  an  end  in  a  smith’, 
fire ;  in  a  short  time  the  end  thjt  is  insei; 

ted  in  the  fire  will  be  red  hot  in  the  casi 

f  ! 

of  each ;  by  applying  your  hand  to  them 


you  will  find  that  the  caloric  has  been 
transmitted  through  their  particles  very 
differently ;  the  iron  will  be  heated  at  the 
■greatest  distance  from  the  fire,  the  charcoal 
at  the  least.  This  is  called  the  conducting 
power  of  bodies.  It  varies,  perhaps  in  all 
known  substances.  Those  bodies  through 
which  caloric  passes  rapidly,  are  said  to  be 
good  conductors.  A  knowledge  of  the 
difference  of  bodies  in  this  respect,  is  im¬ 
portant  in  selecting  articles  of  clothing, 
materials  for  building  houses,  &c. 

Free  or  radiant  caloric  when  imparted 
to  a  body,  expands  it.  The  blacksmith, 
aware  of  this,  heats  the  tire  or  hoops  of 
the  wagon  wheels  to ’•edfiess';  this  length¬ 
ens  them  till  they  will  go  on  loosely  ;  ■  he 
then  poars  on  cold  water,  which  prevents 
the  hot  iron  from  burning  the  wood  and 
causes  the  iron  to  contract  and  fit  the 
wheel.  This  is  a  case  of  the  expansive 
power  of  caloric. 


Definitions. 

“  - 

Pulverized.  When  a  substance  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  grinding,  hammer¬ 
ing  or  other  means,  it  is  said  to  be  pulver¬ 
ized. 

Calcineb.  When  a  substance  is  heat¬ 
ed  until  it  falls  to  powder,  or  is  very  ea¬ 
sily  powdered,  it  is  calcined.  A  powder 
:  formed  from  a  metal  in  this  way,  is  some- 
1  time.3  culled  a  calx ;  two  or  more  such 
:  powders  are  called  calce„. 

1  An  infusion  is  something  extracted 
>  from  a  substance  by  pouring  boiling  water 
'  over  it. 

1  A  Decoction  is  what  is  obtained  from  a 
f  substance  by  boiling  it  in  water. 

A  Maceration  is  that  which  is  obtained 
by  steeping  or  soaking  a  substance  in 
:  sold  water. 

A  Solution  is  that  which  is  taken  up 
by  a  transparent  liquid  without  changing 
its  transparency.  Salt  dissolved  in  water 
is  a  solution, 

A  Diffusion  is  that  which  is  taken  up 
by  a  transparent  liquid,  which  makes  it 
cloudy  or  opaque.  Milk  poured  into  water 
is  &  diffusion. 

A  Tincture  is  something  extracted! 
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from  a  substance  by  alcohol,  (whiskey 
with  all  the  water  taken  from  it.)  Laud- 
num  is  a  tincture  of  opium. 

Malleability  is  that  property  of  bodies 
by  which  they  may  be  spread  out  with 
pressure ;  by  hammering  or  rolling. 

Ductility,  that  property  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn-out  into  threads  or  wire. 

Fusibility,  the  property  of  some  bodies 
to  be  melted,  or  made  liquid  by  heat. 

Transparent,  that  can  be  seen  through. 

Opaque,  that  cannot  be  seen  through. 

Brilliant,  shining. 

Tanning. 

If  you  eat  a  persimmon,  chew  the  inside 
of  oak  bark,  or  suck  a  piece  of  alum,  you 
will  will  feel  a  puckering  or  drawing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  skin  in  your  mouth.  That 
principle  or  property  which  produces  this 
effect,  is  called  Tannin,  or  the  astringent 
principle ;  it  exists  in  almost  all  vegeta¬ 
bles,  more  particularly  in  the  gall  nut  and 
in  bark. 

The  skins  of  animals  are  made  of  Gel¬ 
atine,  (glue,)  oily  matter  and  fibre,  (fine 
sinewy  threads.) 

The  tanner  puts  the  skin  into  lime 
water  which  takes  up  the  oily  matter  of  it, 
and  loosens  the  hair,  which  he  then  scrapes 
off  His  next.  work  is  to  remove  the 
lime  and  pieces  of  flesh;-  this  lie  does  by 
scraping  and  washing.  When-  tie  skin 
is  free  from  every  thing  but  the  gelatine 
and  fibre,  it  is  ready  for  tanning.  It  is  now 
put  into  liquor  made  by  soaking  ground 
bark  in  water;  this  liquor  is  kept  in  i 
deep  pit  called  a  vat,  and  the  skin  is  ta¬ 
ken  out  every  day  for  weeks,  and  kept  out 
each  time  an  hour  or  two.  This  ia  called 
handling,  and  the  vats  in  which  it  is  done, 
are  called  handlers.  The  skilful  tanner 
knows  when  theooze,  (liquor,)  ought  to  be 
made  stronger.  When  the  tanning 'has 
progressed  to  the  proper  stage,  the  skins  are 
put  away  into  other  vats  called  layers, 
where  they  are  spread  out  carefully  with 
ground  bark  between  every  two  skine. 
Large  skins  remain  in  the  layer  a  year 
before  they  are  completely  tanned. 

If  the  skin  ig  for  sole-leather,  nothing 
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further  ia  done  than  taking  it  out  of  thej 
layer  and  drying  it.  If  it  is  designed  fori 
upper  leather,  it  is  shaved  on  the  flesh 
eide  until  it  is  smooth,  and  of  a  proper 
thickness.  This  is  currying;  it  is  per¬ 
formed  with  an  instrument  having  a  turn¬ 
ed  edge.  After  the  leather  is  curried,  it 
is  ready  for  the  shoemaker,  saddler  or 
others  who  work  in  the  article. 

The  leather  called  Morocco,  is  tanned 
with  a  liquid  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Sumach.  The  skins  are  put  into  this 
liquor  when  it  is  warm,  and  become  tan¬ 
ned  in  a  lew  days.  Great  pains  is  taken 
with  morocco  in  the  finishing.  Good  mo¬ 
rocco  is  made  of  goat’s  skin. 

Before  skins  are  tanned,  they  become 
■tiff  and  hard  on  drying  after  they  have 
been  wetted,  this  is  because  water  dissolves 
glue.  The  glue  of  the  skin  softens  with 
the  water  and  would  dissolve  if  it  were  to 
remain  in  it  long  enough.  The  astrin¬ 
gent  principle  used  in  tanning,  combines 
with  glue,  and  forms  a  substance  that  will 
not  dissolve  in  water.  This  is  the  use  of 
tanning.  The  skins  are  stronger  before 
they  are  tanned  than  the  leather  is  which 
is  made  from  them,  but  without  tanning 
they  would  become  very  soft  every  time 
they  were  wet  and  and  hard  and  stiff  when 
they  become  dry. 

There  are  ways  of  preparing  skins  for 
gloves  and  other  niee  purposes,  in  which 
alum  aud  other  things  are  used,  but  the 
leather  made  in  these  ways  is  not  suitable 
for  exposure  to  wet. 


Slavery. 

Charlotte. — Mother,  I  often  hear  peo¬ 
ple  talk  of  slavery ;  what  does  the  word 
mean! 

Mother. — It  has  several  meanings. 
By  some  people  it  is  used  to  express  that 
state  of  dependance,  in  which  the  poor 
are  to  the  rich  every  where ;  some  use  it 
in  a  political  sense,  to  show  that  one  man 
votes  as  he  does,  on  account  of  his  rdj|ftion 
to  some  other  man ;  by  some  it*is  thought 
applicable  wherever  one  can  influence 
another  to  do  as  he  wishes  him  to ;  but  I 
suppose  your  enquiry  relates  to  something! 


quite  different  from  either  of  these;  where 
one  man  is  the  property  of  another  ;he  that 
has  the  property  being  called  owner  or 
master ;  the  property  a  slave. 

C.  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
one  man  owning  another. 

M.  Do  you  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  owning  a  horse  or  cow  ? 

C.  Yes.  People  raise  animals,  or  buy 
them. 

M.  In  the  same  ways  they  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  slaves. 

C.  Buy  a  man !  who  do  they  buy  him 
from! 

M.  From  whoever  owns  him. 

C.  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  comes  to 
own  him  in  the  first  place.  Does  the  first 
man  buy  a  little  child  from  its  parents  and 
then  raise  it! 

M.  No,  the  parents  are  slaves  them¬ 
selves,  and  do  not  own  their  children. 
The  owner  separates  the  children  from  the 
parents,  at  any  time  he  thinks  proper  and  • 
sells  them. 

C.  Takes  children  from  their  parents 
and  sells  them !  How  can  he  do  that ! 
Why  do  they  not  prevent  him!  Surely 
parents  have  a  right  to  their  children  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

M.  So  they  have,  if  they  are  not  slaves 
themselves. 

C.  And  what  is  the  reason  they  have 
not  the  same  right ! 

M.  They  have  the  same  right,  but  the 
law  takes  from  them  the  power  to  use  it. 

C.  Why  that  is  a  strange  law,  who 
made  it! 

M.  There  have  been  such  laws  for  a 
long  time,  I  cannot  tell  you  who  mad® 
them. 

C.  Where  are  these  slaves !  I  know  of 
no  children  who  are  sold  from  their  pa¬ 
rents.  Have  any  of  the  men  and  women 
that  I  know,  been  bought  or  sold ! 

M.  No  it  is  only  people  of  color  that 
are  slaves  in  this  country. 

C.  Are  all  the  colored  people  about 
here,  slaves ! 

M.  None  of  them.  There  are  no  slaves 
in  Pennsylvania ;  they  are  iseatly  i*  the 
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southern  There  they  are  nearly 

all  slaves. 

C  I  don’t  understand  this  thing  at  all. 
You  say  that  children  are  slaves  because 
their  parents  are;  why  were  their  pa¬ 
rents  slaves  ? 

M.  Because  their  parents  were. 

C.  But  when  did  it  begin!  How -did 
they  make  the  very  first  colored  person  to 
be  a  slave!  Where  did  they  get  him 
from! 

M.  They  brought  him  from  Africa,  a 
country  where  all  the  people  are  black. 

C.  Are  they  all  slaves  there! — and  if 
they  are,  who  made  them  slaves! — who 
are  their  owners! 

M.  They  are  not  slave*  but  they  have 
very  bad  governments.  They  are  an  ig¬ 
norant  people,  and  have  kings  over  them. 
If  two  of  their  kings  have  a  dispute  they 
declare  war  against  each  other,  and  they 
compel  their  ignorant  subjects  to  turn  out 
and  fight  their  battles.  They  fight  des¬ 
perately,  for  they  all  know  that  the  con¬ 
quering  party  will  make  slaves  of  those 
they  conquer.  They  sell  their  prisoners  to 
persons  who  make  a  trade  of  going  there 
to  buy  them.  It  often  happens  that  these 
traders  are  the  cause  of  the  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  kings.  They  promote  quar¬ 
rels  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  slaves  into  the  market. 

C.  Are  all  the  slaves  obtained  in  this 
way ! 

M.  No.  The  way  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  obtained  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  this. 

These  ignorant  people  have  their  amuse¬ 
ments — their  festivals  and  their  danees. 
The  traders,  who  are  called  kidnappers  go 
under  cover  of  bushes  and  banks  and  sur¬ 
prize  them  with  a  discharge  of  fire  arms ; 
while  they  are  in  this  state  of  fright,  take 
them  prisoners,  tie  them  and  take  them 
off  to  their  ships.  Several  hundreds  of 
them  are  chained  down  in  the  vessels 
and  taken  to  the  slave  market  where  they 
are  sold. 

C.  The  people  who  buy  them  do  not 
know  surely  how  the  kidnapper  came  by 
them. 


M.  Yes  they  do. 

C.  And  why  do  they  buy  them! 

M.  Because  they  are  as  bad  as  the  kid¬ 
nappers  ! 

C.  Are  there  any  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  wicked  enough  to  buy  these  slave* 
from  the  kidnappers! 

M.  I  cannot  tell.  We  have  laws  tt> 
prevent  them  from  bringing  any  here. 

If  any  do  come,  they  must  be  brought  se¬ 
cretly. 

C.  If  none  are  brought  now,  how  does 
it  happen  that  there  are  slaves  here ! 

M.  They  are  the  ehildrea  of  those  who 
were  brought  long  ago. 

C,  I  do  not  see  how  that  mends  the 
matter.  '  The  parents  were  taken  wrong¬ 
fully  and  they  cannot  have  a  better  right 
to  the  children  than  they  had  to  their  pa¬ 
rents. 

M.  They  say  they  paid  their  money  for 
them. 

C.  What  does  that  signify!  They 
paid  it  to  the  kidnapper  who  had  no 
right  to  receive  it.  He  had  no  right  to 
the  slave,  how  could  he  give  any  right 
to  the  buyer !  And  as  the  buyer  had  no 
right  but  what  he  got  from  the  kidnapper 
he  could  have  none ;  and  if  he  had  no 
right  to  the  parents,  how  could  he  possibly 
have  any  to  the  children ! 

M.  He  has  none,  indeed,  but  that  which 
the  law  gives  him. 

C.  Mother,  does  the  law  give  a  man  a 
right  to  do  wrong !  If  it  does,  law  must 
be  very  bad.  I  thought  laws  were  made 
to  make  people  do  right. 

M.  That  is  what  they  are  said  to  be 
for. 

C.  But  what  use  is  there  in  saying,  if 
they  do  not  do  it?  Why  this  slave  matter 
is  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  there  wae 
no  law.  Then  every  one  could  stand  up 
for  his  own  rights.  Are  there  many 
slaves  in  this  country  ? 

M.  Something  like  half  the  people  ia 
the  south  are  slaves,  and  many  of  the 
owners  cannot  be  too  much  blamed  for 
he  manner  in  which  they  treat  them. 
'They  feed  them  pcorly,  clothe  them  badly 
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and  break  up  their  families  by  separating 
parents  from  their  children,  andfrom  each 
other ;  and  worse  than  all,  they  keep  them 
all  in  ignorance. 

C.  We  might  very  well  expect  this. 
I  f  a  person  can  be  so  wicked  as  to  keep 
another  a  slave,  I  should  suppose  he 
would  think  it  little  to  do  all  you  have 
said  and  more. 

M.  But  if  they  will  hold  them,  they 
ought  to  give  them  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  to  make  them  comfortable. 

C.  But  that  would  take  part  of  the  prof¬ 
its  and  I  dare  say  that  is  what  they  keep 
them  for. 

M.  Well  even  if  they  did  not  give  them 
plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  necessary 
clothing,  if  they  would  only  permit  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters  to  remain  together. 

C.  You  may  be  sure  they  make  more 
money  by  selling  them  from  each  other 
than  by  keeping  them  together,  or  they 
would  not  do  it. 

M.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  almost  make  | 
some  excuse  for  all  they  do  except  bring- . 
ing  them  up  in  such  extreme  ignorance. 

C.  Why  mother  do  you  think  they  I 
could  keep  them  slaves,  if  they  did  not  keep 


are  so  many  of  them  as  you  say,  if  they 
had  the  knowledge  how  to  do  it,  they 
would  soon  set  themselves  free. 

M.  But  if  the  owners  would  treat  them 
better,  they  would  not  so  much  desire  to  j 
be  free. 

C.  And  would  that  be  right?  I  think 
every  body  ought  to  be  free,  and  if  they 
ought  they  should  wish  to  be  so,  for  it 
must  he  right  for  us  to  wish  to  ba  what¬ 
ever  we  ought  to  be. 

Would  you  like  mother,  that  I  shoul 
be  a  slave  to  somebody,  even  if  he  would 
give  me  the  best  victuals  and  clothe.?  and 
let  me  five  where  I  could  see  you  every 
day,  and  teach  me  a  great  deal  of  useful 
knowledge  into  the  bargain? 

M.  No  my  dear,  I  had  rather  follow  you 
to  the  grave. 

C.  T  expect  so  ;  then  the  wrong 


must  be  in  having  the  slave.  Some  pea* 
pie  may  be  less  cruel,  or  more  kind  to- 
their  slaves  than  others,  but  that  does  not 
help  to  make  slavery  right.  I  have  heard 
of  robbers  who  gave  back  part  of  the  money 
they  had  taken  but  that  would  not  make 
robbery  right;  it  only  shows  that  the- 
robbers  had  something  good  in  them  if 
they  had  given  it  fair  play. 

Mechanical  Powers. 

Every  thing  inclines  to  fall  with  a  force 
equal  to  its  own  weight  or  gravity.  That 
which  stops  or  prevents  it,  must  press  just 
as  much  upward  as  the  gravitating  or  fal¬ 
ling  body  presses  downward.  If  it  were 
not  to  do  so,  both  would  approach  toward 
the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  lower  body 
should  be  made  to  press  upward  with  more 
force  than  the  upper  presses  downward, 
they  would  both  recede  from  the  centre 
of  gravity.  To  prevent  a  body  then,  from 
falling,  there  must  he  an  upward  pressure 
.exactly  equal  to  its  tendency  to  fall.  To 
raise  it  ever  so  liitle,  extra  force  must  be 
applied.  When  you  lift  a  stone  or  any 
other  body  from  the  ground,  you  press  up¬ 
ward  with  more  force  than  the  body  pres¬ 
ses  downward ;  if  you  did  not  you  would 
not  move  it.  That  which  has  just  been 
said  is  for  the  purpose  of  turning  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  direction  and  quantity  of 
|  force  necessary  to  move  a  body. 

You  know  that  you  are  able  to  raise 
some  bodies  and  move  them  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  by  your  own  strength  or  muscular 
power ;  and  you  know  too  that  there  are 
some  bodies  which  yoii  can  not  thus  raise 
and  move. 

You  may  find  a  stone  or  a  log  so  heavy 
that  you  cannot  move  it.  If  you  get  a 
rail  or  a  strong  pole,  put  one  end  under 
the  object  which  you  wish  to  move  and 
raising  the  other  end  of  the  pole  high, 
place  a  stone  or  block  under  it  as  near  the 
body  to  be  raised  as  you*can  get  it  ;  if  you 
then  bear  sufficient  weight  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  pole  the  heavy  body  will  ascend. 
The  contrivance  by  which  you  effected 
this  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  and 
is  called  a  Lever,  The  stone  or  block  on 


iw hick  the  lever  resie^ja  the  F^cram. 

That  you  may  know  how  much  the 
heavy  body  weighs,  we  will  suppose  that 
the  lever  was  a  rail  eleven  feet  long — that 
you  weigh  one  hundred  pounds — that  the 
fulcrum  was  placed  one  foot  from  the  short 
end,  consequently  ten  feet  from  the  long- 
end  of  the  lever,  and  that  it  required  all 
your  weight  to  raise  the  body.  If  you 
had  exactly  balanced  it,  it  would  have 
weighed  exactly  one  thousand  pounds ;  as 
your  weight  raised  it,  it  weighed  a  trifle 
less. 

A  scale  beam  is  a  lever  having  the  ful¬ 
crum  in  the  middle ;  any  weight  at  one 
end  will  balance  the  same  weight  at  the 
other.  A  steel  yard  is  a  lever  having  the 
fulcrum  nearer  to  one  end  than  the  other. 
Just  in  proportion  as  one  division  of  the 
lever  is  longer  than  the  other,  may  the 
weight  suspended  from  the  short  division 
be  heavier  than  that  which  is  suspended 
from  the  long  one.  If  the  steel  yard  is 
twenty-one  inches  long  and  the  fulcrum  is 
one  inch  from  one  end,  then  will  a  weight 
of  one  pound  balance  twenty  pounds. 

This  kind  of  lever  is  not  only  useful 
for  raising  great  weight ;  it  is  in  the 
construction  of  all  such  implements  as  pin¬ 
cers,  snuffers  and  scissors. 

You  may  observe  that  it  requires  more 
force  to  make  scissors  cut  at  the  point  than 
at  the  heal ;  this  is  because  the  lever  is 
becoming  more  and  more  equally  divided, 
as  the  cutting  point  recedes  from  the  ful¬ 
crum. 

Do  not  let  it  escape  your  notice  that  the 
short  division  of  pincers,  snuffers  and  all 
other  levora,  movei  slower  at  the  end  of  the 
long  division,  and  hence  as  their  movements 
are  made  in  the  same  time,  the  long  end 
passes  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  is, 
moves  through  the  greatest  distance.  In 
the  case  of  the  rail  with  the  fulcrum  ten 
feet  from  one  end,  one  hundred  pounds 
raised  one  thousand.  But  if  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  moved  through  six  inches  of 
pace,  the  one  hundred  that  moved  it  at 
the  long  end,  passed  through  ten  times  as 
much,  or  five  feet. 

To  do  by  some  contrivance  what  we 
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could  not  do  by  mere  strength,  is  called 
gaining  power,  but  to  do  it  we  must  move 
further;  then  we  must  take  longer  time 
or  move  faster;  hence  it  is  said  we  cannot 
gain  power  without  losing  time. 

Chemical  Attraction. 

Whether  atraction  of  any  kind  be  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  matter,  or  some  thing  distant  from 
it,  may  never  be  known  to  man ;  at  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  he  does  not  know,  nor  is  it 
of  any  consequence  ;  he  observes  effects 
and  philosophers  have  agreed  to  call  that, 
(be  it  what  it  may,)  which  causes  them,  at¬ 
traction. 

Observation  has  proven  that  chemical 
attraction  or  attraction  of  composition,  pre¬ 
vents  certain  invariable  phenomena  or  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  from  these  are  formed  what 
the  chemists  call  laws.  These  laws  are 
deduced  from  many  facts ;  some  of  them 
are  the  following. 

Law  1st.  Chemical  attraction  takes 
place  only  between  bodies  of  a  different 
nature. 

2d.  It  takes  place  only  between  the  most 
minute  particles  of  bodies. 

3d.  It  takes  place  between  two,  three  or 
a  greater  number  of  bodies. 

4th.  A  change  of  temperature  takes 
place  at  the  instant  of  combination. 

5th.  The  properties  which  characterize 
bodies  when  separate,  are  altered  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  their  combination. 

That  these  laws  may  be  better  under¬ 
stood,  l  will  make  an  example  under  each, 
which  will  enable  you  to  make  many 
others,  when  you  reflect  a  little. 

Ex.  1st.  Two  pieces  of  iron  or  any  oth¬ 
er  simple  element  may  be  brought  into  one 
mass  by  fusion.  This  is  sot  effected  by 
chemical  affinity;  it  is  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  and  mechanical  means  will  sep¬ 
arate  it.  But  if  oxygen  and  iron  be  brought 
to  act  on  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  mechanical  means  cannot 
separate  them.  This  is  a  true  chemieal 
combination. 

2d.  Though  copper  and  zinc  cannot  be 
united  in  large  particles,  yet  divide  then 
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minutely  by  fu*ion  mix  them  together  and 
they  will  unite. 

3d.  Copper,  tin,  antimony  and  other  me¬ 
tals  may  be  melted  together  into  one  ho¬ 
mogeneous  mass,  as  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  mechanical  means  to  separate 
them,  as  if  there  were  but  two  in  the  com¬ 
bination. 

4th.  Pour  some  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid,)  into  a  phial  containing  water;  a^ 
sensation  of  heat  will  be  felt  by  the  hand 
bolding  the  phial.  Or  put  some  snow  and 
a  little  salt  together,  as  they  unite,  cold 
will  be  felt. 

5th.  Iron  is  hard,  tough  and  brilliant ; 
Oxygen  supports  combustion  and  is  the 
principal  of  respiration.  When  a  chem¬ 
ical  union  takes  place  between  these  two 
substances,  the  newly  formed  body,  rust 
or  oxide  of  iron,  is  neither  hard,  tough  nor 
brilliant  like  the  iron,  nor  will  it  sustain 
life  nor  support  combustion  like  the  oxy¬ 
gen. 

There  are  other  laws  of  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion  as  well  ascertained  as  those  which 
have  just  been  given,  but  I  think  it  best 
not  to  bring  them  before  you  at  present. 
The  great  art  in  any  study  is  to  present 
to  the  mind,  enough  at  onee,  to  keep  it 
active  without  confusing  it. 

Hoping  that  you  have  examined  such 
of  the  simple  elements  as  were  within 
your  reach  and  fixed  in  your  memory  their 
characteristic  likenesses  and  differences 
and  that  you  will  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  five  laws  which  have  been 
given,  we  shall  next  examine  some  com¬ 
pound  bodies  which  result  from  the  action 
of  the  simple  elements  upon  each  other  as 
set  forth  in  those  laws ;  and  first  of  Acids. 

Y ou  have  already  heard  that  oxygen  is 
the  cause  of  sourness  or  acidity.  It  does 
not  make  every  thing  with  which  it  unites, 
sour.  Those  which  do  become  sour  by  a 
union  with  it,  are  called  by  ehemists  ascid- 
ifiable  bases.  These  seem  pretty  large 
words,  but  they  only  mean  substances 
which  can  become  sour. 

If  you  put  fire  to  a  bit  of  sulphur,  a  j 
mateh  for  •sample,  a  very  suffocating  va-  / 


por  passe*  from  it ;  this  is  the  result  of  the 
chemical  union  between  sulphur  and  oxy¬ 
gen;  it  is  called  sulphureous  acid  gas. 
Water  attracts  it  strongly.  Take  a  sau¬ 
cer  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  saucer  put  a 
small  stone,  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
water;  then  set  fire  to  a  small  lump  of 
brimstone,  put  it  on  the  stone  and  invert  a 
high  jar  over  it  permitting  it  to  remain 
for  an  hour;  then  remove  the  jar,  set  the 
sulphur  on  fire  again,  (for  it  will  not  burn 
long  after  it  is  covered)  permit  it  to  re¬ 
main  another  hour,  and  do  the  same  way 
several  times  over  the  same  water;  on 
tasting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  have 
acquired  a  sour  taste.  The  sulphureous 
acid  gas  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  was  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  has 
become  sulphureous  aeid  or  week  oil  of 
vitriol.  Because  this  can  be  done  with 
sulphur  it  is  called  an  ascidifiable  base. 
If  the  burning  be  done  in  pure  oxygen 
gas  instead  of  atmospheric  air,  the  result 
will  be  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

One  example  of  the  formation  of  an  acid 
will  be  sufficient;  they  are  all  of  them 
composed  of  an  aseidifiable  base  and  oxy¬ 
gen. 

There  are  many  acids,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  them  are  of  much  importance, 
these  are  the  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Muriatic, 
Prussic,  Fluoric,  Acetic,  Gallic  and  Car¬ 
bonic. 

Sulphuric  acid,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
obtained  from  sulphur,  Nitre  has  Nitro¬ 
gen  for  its  base;  the  bases  of  the  Muriat¬ 
ic,  Prussic  and  Fluoric  are  not  well  known. 
The  first  is  obtained  from  common  salt ; 
the  second  from  Prussan  blue  and  the 
third  from  Derbyshire  spar.  Acetic  acid  ; 
is  concentrated  vinegar  ;  Gallic  acid  is 
abundant  in  gall  nuts;  Carbonic  is  ob-  . 
tained  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  j 
and  many  other  sources.  It  doe*  not  j 
exist  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  either  in  j 
combination  with  other  substances,  or  in 
a  gaseous  form. 

To  Parents. 

It  is  not  too  early  an  age  of  the  world  to  re. 
mmd  you  that  the  names  of  all  thisgi- 


their  qualities  and  their  actions  are  arbi¬ 
trary.  That  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
them  naturally  adapted  to  their  several 
uses.  The  name  dog  does  not  naturally 
bring  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  that  animal, 
for  the  same  idea  has  to  be  called  up  to 
the  german  by  hund.  If  we  speak  of  his 
color,  the  sound  black  has  no  natural  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  appearance,  for  in  german  he. 
is  schioariz.  We  say  he  runs,  but  there 
is  none  other  but  arbitrary  fitness  in  the 
word,  for  in  german  he  springs.  This  is 
equally  true  of  all  words  in  all  languages. 

Accident  or  choice,  gives  names,  cus¬ 
tom  confirms  them,  habit  makes  them  fa¬ 
miliar,  until  there  seems  something  like 
unquestionable  propriety  in  the  names  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

The  game  kind  of  arbitrary  usage  is 
extended  to  the  selection  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  those  names;  hence  are  deduced 
rules  for  the  formation  of  sentences; 
hence  all  the  grammars  of  all  langua¬ 
ges. 

There  is  a  necessity  that  names  should 
be  arbitrary,  because  there  is  no  natural 
relation  between  any  thing,  property  or 
action,  and  its  name;  and  out  of  this 
fact,  probably  has  grown  the  apparent  and 
acknowledged  necessity  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  parts  of  speech  and  their  subdi¬ 
visions  into  case,  tense,  &c.,  with  their 
relation,  agreement  and  government,  but 
these  are  equally  arbitrary.  That  am,  art 
and  is,  should  express  the  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  of  three  persons,  in  grammar,  is 
perfectly  arbitrary.  There  is  no  impro¬ 
priety  except  what  custom  makes!,  in  trans¬ 
posing  them.  I  is,  thou  am,  he  url  or  I 
am,  thou  am,  he  am,  have  every  thing  to 
recommend  them  which  can  be  said  of 
the  usual  form,  except  habit.  This  is  so 
in  the  plural,  for,1  we  say  we  are,  you  are, 
they  are,  yet  it  is  not  so  because  the 
agents  are  not  as  well  designated  in  the 
singular  as  in  the  plural,  by  thsir  own 
forms. 

If  we  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  distinctions  and  divisions  which 
aoeident  or  carelessness  has  made,  and 
h^bit  conjirmed,  it  is  no  argument  in  favor 
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of  further  distinctions  and  subdivisions, 
when  those  already  on  hand  are  cumbrous 
and  perplexing.  Without  restriction, 
gra  ntnars  would  be  as  large  as  bibles ; 
with  proper  restrictions  they  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  size  of  toy  books ;  and  instead 
of  twenty  for  one  language,  there  would 
be  but  one  for  all  languages. 

A  question  here  arises; — should  a  gram¬ 
mar  bo  constructed  upon  the  principles  of 
the  language,  or  the  language  be  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  principals  of  grammar  1 

The  latter,  doubtless,  if  grammar  means 
the  proper  arrangements  of  words;  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  words  must  be 
such  as  is  presented  in  the  natural  order 
of  thought. 

In  all  cases  the  agent  is  the  first  idea 
presented  to  the  mind ;  qualtities  or  prop¬ 
erties  constituting  a  description  of  the 
■agent  (if  needful)  come  next;  then  either 
the  action,  or  the  object  on  which  it  ter¬ 
minates.  This  is  the  essential,  and  the 
only  essential  construction  of  all  sentences, 
because  it  comprises  the  essentials  of  all 
thought.  Relations  to  other  thing* — the 
time,  place,  manner,  and  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  are  incidental. 

Instructive  thought  is  the  image  of 
things,  and  language  is  the  representative 
of  thought.  The  thought  should  be  the 
true  likeness  of  the  thing,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  should  truly  exhibit  the  likeness ; 
this- it  cannot  do  unless  the  order  of  thought 
is  pursued  in  the  communication  of  it. 
Ex.  I,  thou,  he  or  she  eat  victuals.  Here 
is  an  agent,  an  action,  and  an  object  on 
which  the  action  terminate.  The  agent 
requires  no  description  in  either  case  ; 
the  form  of  the  pronoun  supersedes  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  of  course  no  adjective  or  descri¬ 
bing  word  is  required.  By  permutation 
the  three  words  admit  of  six  different  po¬ 
sitions,  such  as  victuals  eat  I — eat  I  vic¬ 
tuals,  &c. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  grammar  ha» 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  these 
words  ;  that,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  taste,  accident,  &c ;  but  merely 
with  their  proper  arrangement  in  a  *en- 
tence,  to  convey  the  idea  intended  to  be 
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conveyed.  Ilabit  would  make  any  of  the 
six  ways  of  arranging  intelligible,  and  a 
grammar  rule  might  be  made  to  embrace 
all  such  cases — but  it  must  be  plain  that 
there  could  be  five  other  differing  and  op¬ 
posing  rules,  on  ti  e  same  principle.  It  is 
only  to  assume  in  each  case  that  the  con¬ 
struction  is  right,  and  then  make  the  rule 
to  suit  it.  We  have  now  six  rules  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  same  question  of  arrangement 
and  all  susceptible  of  proof,  to  those  whose 
usage  predispose  them  to  the  admission 
of  the  evidence.  Something  like  this  is 
the  origin  of  all  opposing  systems  of  gram¬ 
mar;  that  is  by  constructing  grammar  by 
the  language,  instead  of  bringing  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  grammatical  criterion.  In 
this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  agent  is  first 
thought  of,  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
first  named.  The  act  of  eating  is  the  next 
idea ;  and  the  food  eaten  comes  last  in  or¬ 
der,  simply  for  this  reason,  it  shonV  be 
the  last  named.  Here  is  the  foundation 
of  a  grammar  rule  that  applies  to  all  ca¬ 
ses,  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  langua¬ 
ges  in  the  world.  It  is  as  immutable  as 
the  order  of  thought  and  is  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  it.* 

*It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
order  ot  thought  is  always  the  same,  when 
it  is  not  led  out  of  the  natural  channel  by 
language.  The  agent,  the  act,  and  the 
object.  It  might  be  contended,  (and  the 
german  language  is  constructed  on  this 
assumption)  that  the  object  is  in  the  mind 
prior  to  the  action ;  this  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  minute  observation 
on  our  own  thoughts — we  would  then  per¬ 
ceive  who  had  been  lured  from  nature  by 
the  forms  of  language.  It  would  be  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  useful  employment,  to  ascertain 
whether  I  eat  victuals,  or  I  victuals  eat 
coincide  nearest  with  the  train  of  natural 
thought.  Perhaps  the  german*  are  right. 
Ich  will  heim.  gehen,  may  be  better  than  I 
will  go  home.  This  will  depend  upon 
whether  home  be  in  the  mind  prior  to  the 
idea  ot  going.  Nothing  can  determine 
this,  but  close  observation  on  our  own 
thoughts. 


To  know  the  exact  meaning  of  words,, 
that  is,  to  know  that  the  words  we  use 
convey  to  others  the  ptecise  idea  in  our 
own  minds,  is  of  great  importance — the 
difficulties  which  occur  in  communicating 
thoughts,  for  want  of  this,  are  more  in 
number  and  greatly  more  unpleasant  in 
their  consequences,  'than  any  that  can 
arise  from  .diversity  of  arrangement — er¬ 
rors  in  the  latter  may  lead  to  crticism — er¬ 
rors  in  the  former  to  misinformation — se¬ 
rious  misunderstandings  and  interminable 
disputation,  with  all  its  concomitants,  dis*- 
trust  and  every  kind  of  bad  feeling.  Try 
it  with  the  word  religion.  Observe  when 
A  uses  it,  if  it  conveys  the  idea  ir.  his 
mind,  to  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
They  will  dispute— why!  Because  they 
have  not  settled  the  exact  meal  ing  ot  the 
word. 


COlYuCUN  i  bAi  IONS. 


Botany. 

Having  described  to  you  the  different 
kinds  of  roots,  I  now  propose  to  ascend  and 
give  a  description  of  the  different  stalks 
or  stems ;  of  these  there  are  also  seven  va¬ 
rieties.  A  short  description  of  each  will 
enable  you  to  distinguish  them  wherever 
observed. 

1st.  Caulis,  i*  that  kind  of  stalk  which 
wa  see  in  trees,  shrubs  and  most  of  the 
annual  plants. 

2nd.  Culm  contains  joints  as  in  the  gras- 
'ses,  corn,  sugar  cane,  etc. 

3d.  Scape  is  a  stalk  having  the  flower 
but  not  the  leaves,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

4th.  Peduncle  or  flower  stalk ;  this  in 
tact  is  but  a  subdivision  of  the  caulis,  as  it 
grows  from  a  larger  stalk  and  bears  the 
flowers  and  fruit. 

5th.  Petiole;  this  might  likewise  be 
considered  as  a  subdivision  of  the  caulis ; 
it  is  that  part  which  supports  the  leaf. 

6th.  Frond;  this  kind  belongs  entirely 
to  the  Cryptogamous  plants. 

7th.  Stipe,  the  leafless  part  of  a  mush¬ 
room. 

As  leave*  and  flowers  proceed  immedi  - 


tely  from  buds,  I  will  here  just  mention, 
9  you  may  not  perhaps  have  observed  it, 
rat  of  these  there  are  three  kinds. 

1st.  The  flower  bud  which  contains  one 
r  more  fllowers. 

2nd.  The  leaf  bud  which  contains  one 
r  more  flowers. 

Sd.  The  mixed  bud,  ?bese  contain  both 
owers  and  leaves.  The  peach  tree  af- 
>rds  an  example  ot  the  two  first,  as  the 
owers  and  leaves  spring  from  different 

uds. 

The  lilac  affords  an  example  of  the 
lird,  for  here  the  flowers  and  leaves  are 
mnd  in  the  same  bud. 

A  leaf  bud  placed  in  the  ground  would 
row,  while  a  flower  bud  in  the 'same 
.tuation  would  perish. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
is  leaves,  of  these  you  already  know  there 
re  great  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
imed  from  their  resemblance  to  other  ob- 
icts;  their  resemblance  is  not,  however 
1  many  cases  very  perceptible,  and  their 
ames  are  most  generally  borrowed  from 
ie  Latin.  You  would  find  it  difficult,  I 
ar,  to  discover  their  application  and 
ould  be  only  burdening  your  memory 
ith  unintelligible  technicals,  were  I  to 
tempt  to  give  any  thing  like  a  list  of 
tern.  I  will  however  give  you  a  few  of 
ie  most  obvious,  which  may  enable  you 
i  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  manner 
i  which  their  names  are  derived. 
Orbicular ,  a  round  leaf  as  in  the  nos- 
irtion. 

Reniform;  from  ren,  meaning  kidney, 
is  sometimes  called  kidney  form  ;  the 
round  ivy  has  a  leaf  of  this  kind. 

Cordate ;  from  cor,  the  heart ;  or,  as  it 
also  called,  heart-shaped. 

Deltoid ;  from  the  Greek  letter  delta, 
'his  kind  mav  be  seen  in  Lombardy  pop- 
la. 

Sagittate ;  from  sagittusan  arrow;  this 
ou  miy  observe  in  the  large  leafed  sorrel. 
Palmate ,  or  hand-shaped;  the  oblong 
igments  or  parts  of  the  leaf  arise  from  a 
race  at  the  petiole  which  resembles  the 
aim  of  the  hand. 

Digitus ;  from  digit  a  finger.  It  dif¬ 
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fers  from  the  palmate  in  having  r.o  palm, 
but  merely  fingers. 

When  the  leaves  are  notched  at  the 
edges,  they  are  said  to  be  emarginate,  ser¬ 
rate,  etc.  according  to  the  manner  and 
depth  with  which  they  are  indented  or 
notched. 

When  two  or  more  grow  upon  the 
same  petiole  they  are  called  compound; 
the  rose  has  a  compound  leaf.  Some 
leaves  fall  off  before  the  expiration  of  sum¬ 
mer,  others  at  the  commencement  cf  win¬ 
ter,  and  others  remain  during  all  the 
changes  of  temperature.  These  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  are  expressed  by  differ¬ 
ent  terms. 

Winter  Scene. 

The  timid  rabbit  bounds  along. 

Finding  no  leafy  covert  nigh, 

And  now  is  heard  no  mingled  song 
Of  merry  blackbirds  winging  by. 

The  arching  sprays  which  bent  so  low 
When  laden  with  the  yellow  fruit, 

Are  covered  o’er  with  wreathes  of  snow, 
And  all  the  summer  birds  are  mute. 

The  little  brook  which  used  to  glide 
Amid  tho  meadow  where  the  grass 
Dipp’d  its  green  blade* — and  then  to  hide 
Beneath  the  bushes — and  to  pass 
Purilng  along,  is  covered  now 

With  glassy  sheets  of  ice  so  clear, 

That  you  may  see  its  waters  flow. 
Wheeling  in  eddies,  far  and  near. 

And  flashing  icicles  hang  down 
From  cottage  eaves  and  forest  boughs, 
And  glitter  brightly  as  the  sun 
Upon  his  daily  journey  goes. 

The  sky’s  dark  depths  are  clear  and  blue, 
Amid  it  fleecy  clouds  are  straying, 
Upon  their  pathway  floating  through — 
The  cold  wind  ’mid  their  white  snows 
playing.  R.  N.  S. 

The  Land  Tortoise. 

The  land  tsrtoises  are  of  dif  erent  sizes 
the  largest  I  ever  saw  was  between  four 
and  five  inches  in  length,  and  two  in 
height 
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The  tortoise  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell 
consisting  of  three  parts.  The  upper  one  is 
■in  the  form  of  an  o along  cup  or  basin  inver¬ 
ted.  The  lower  shell  can  be  made  near¬ 
ly  flat  at  the  pleasure  of  the  creature, 
though  by  a  joint  in  it,  the  two  portions 
may  be  made  to  form  a  considerable  angle 
when  he  wishes  to  shut  himself  in  . 

His  legs  and  his  tail  are  covered  with 
scales.  He  exists  in  a  torpid  state  through 
winter  and  is  only  seen  through  spring 
and  summer. 

The  tortoise  lives  to  a  very  great  age. 

I  found  one  a  few  days  ago  with  a  name 
cut  on  the  bottom  of  the  shell  in  1777, 
which  is  57  years  sinee.  F. 


SELECTIONS. 


Education. 

What  sort  of  education  is  good  enough 
for  the  Common  People  ] — In  approaching 
the  details  of  our  subject,  this  is  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  and  answered.  If 
the  answer  be  “a  plain  English  education, 
that  is,  reading,  writing,  accounts;  and 
by  way  of  a  finish,  a  little  grammar,  and 
and  geography” — if  this  be  the  answer, 
then  public  education  is  no  such  great 
thing  after  all.  It  is  all  very  well  and 
very  proper  in  its  way,  and  the  public  at¬ 
tention  ought  to  be  called  to  it,  as  one  of 
fifty  other  things,  to  be  attended  to. 
But  to  talk  of  education  regenerating  the 
nation  ;  to  speak  of  it  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  earthly  concerns;  to  call  on  the 
present  generation,  as  they  value  the  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness  of  the  next,  to  unite 
heart  and  hand,  for  the  establishment  of 
public  education, — all  this  we  think,  is  to 
make  a  mountain  of  a  naole  hill.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  population  can  read  and 
write  and  cast  up  an  account ;  and  if  all 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  children  beyond 
that,  is  a  little  grammar  and  geography, 
(which  many  of  them  probably  have  alrea¬ 
dy  picked  up  at  home)  no  wonder  that 
they  sit  with  their  hands  across  and  yawn, 
and  wonder  that  people  should  make  such 
a  fues  about  publie  educatioa. 


We,  for  our  parts,  hare  a  very  different 
conception  of  the  matter. 

If  we  are  asked,  “what  sort  of  education 
is  good  enough  for  the  common  people]’!! 
we  ask,  in  reply,  “what  sort  of  education 
is  good  enoug  h  for  the  richest  and  most  fa-1 
vored  classes  m  the  land  I”  The  answer 
to  the  one  question  is,  with  us  the  answer 
to  the  other. 

“Do  we  propose,”  we  shall  be  asked, 
“that  every  poor  man’s  son  shall  study 
Hebrew,  and  his  daughters  learn  painting 
on  velvet!”  No;  but  not  because  He¬ 
brew  and  velvet  paintings  are  only  good 
for  the  rich  and  privileged  ;  but  only  be¬ 
cause  we  think  them  useless  for  any 


one. 


We  do  not  enquire  then,  “what  is  good 


enough  for  the  common  people]”  we  en¬ 


quire,  “what  is  good  enough  for  humun 
beings ?”  What  makes  man  a  better, 
wiser;  a  more  enlightened  citizen,  a  more 
useful  member  of  society  1  If  we  are  asked 
whether  we  propose  mathematics,  astron-j 
omy,  history,  the  modern  languages,  chem¬ 
istry,  phisiology,  comparative  anatomy, 
drawing,  music,  as  branches  which  should 
be  taught  to  every  child  in  the  republic ; 
we  reply,  if  any  one,  or  if  several,  or  if 
all  these  branches  are  essentially  useful 
to  human  beings — if  they  contribute  tc 
men  al  cultivation,  to  moral  improvement 
and  if  they  do  not  occupy  time  which 
might  be  more  importantly  employed — we 
do  most  assuredly  propose  them  as  propel 
to  be  taught  in  all  state  schools,  to  ever} 
child,  rich  or  poor,  patrician  or  plebeian 
We  may  chance  to  consider  some  branch¬ 
es  of  study  which  now  occupy  much 
time,  unfit  for  public  schools.  But  if  we 
do,  it  will  be,  not  because  they  are  toe 
good  for  the  people,  but  too  useless  foi 
them ;  not  because  they  are  fit  only  fo 
the  rich,  but  because  they  are-hit  for  no 
body. 

We  ought  to  reflect  and  reason  on  thii 
subject,  as  we  may  suppose  an  enlightenec 
parent  to  do,  who,  possessing  ample  means 
sits  down  to  consider  how  he  shall  trail 
his  favorite  child.  Does  he  ever  enquin 
what  is  good  enough  for  it  ]  No,  he  er 


]utres  what  will  benefit  it.  He  enquires 
bow  he  can  best  and  most  usefully  employ 
its  time ;  what  studies  will  cultivate  its 
intellect  and  develope  its  capabilities.  He 
enquires  what  situation  will  best  mould  its 
dispositions  to  virtue  and  habits  of  wisdom. 
And,  governed  by  such  considerations,  he 
decides.  So  ought  a  republic  to  reason, 
»nd  so  to  decide,  for  all  her  children, 
j  When  we  propose  a  system  of  republican 
.education  for  the  people,  therefore  we 
'propose  that  it  should  be  the  best — not 
,the  most  extravagantly  expensive,  not  the 
most  fashionable — but  the  best  that  the 
nation,  in  its  wisdom,  may  be  able  to  de- 
wise.  We  need  not  be  told  that  it  will 
be  imperfect.  Every  thing  human  is. 
irBut  if  it  be  only  as  scientific,  as  wise  and 
.as  judicious  as  modern  experience  can 
make  it,  it  will  regenerate  America  in  one 
generation.  It  will  make  but  one  class 
.out  of  the  many  that  now  envy  and  despise 
,sach  other;  it  will  make  American  citi¬ 
zens  what  they  once  declared  themselves, 

, free  and  equal. 

Such  a  view  may  be  set  down  as  Utopi¬ 
an,  or  ridiculed  as  extravagant.  We  can- 
pot  help  that.  It  is  the  republican — and 
the  only  true  republican  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And,  unless  we  greatly  mistake  the 
times,  it  is  the  view  that  this  nation  will 
will  soon  take  of  it. 

!  The  following  is  extracted  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  President  of  the  Nashville  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tenn. 

There  is  evidence  from  all  quarters  that 
the  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad.  When 
sueh  sentiments  as  are  contained  in  the 
address,  can  emanate  from  such  a  source 
— from  a  monopoly  of  intelligence,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  they  proceed  from 
conviction,  or  motives  of  policy.  If  from 
the  former,  we  have  but  to  hail,  and  coop¬ 
erate  with  them ;  if  the  latter  to  beware 
lest  they  entice  us  from  the  righteous  pur¬ 
pose  of  elevating  the  human  character,  on 
the  broad  ground  of  equal  rights. — Ed. 


“I  have  asserted  that  colleges  have  done 
good  and  that  learning  ha»  been  useful. — 
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That,  like  wealth  ai.u  power,,  when  pos¬ 
sessed  only  by  a  few,  it  has  often  been 
abused  to  tiie  injury  of  others.  That  our 
college  graduates  have  generally  been 
the  faithful  sentinels  and  advocates  of  pop¬ 
ular  rights.  A.  That  if  any  appear  to  be 
swerving  from  the  straight  path  of  recti¬ 
tude,  it  is  because  they  have  observed  am 
ignorant  mass  to  operate  upon.  B.  That 
the  only  remedy  of  the  evil — the  only  pre¬ 
ventive  of  its  recurrence  and  of  its  rapid 
increase — is  the  immediate  education  of  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  people.  C.  Not 
the  giving  them  what  is  called  a  common 
school  education — the  most  of  them  have, 
this  already — and  it  does  not  suffice.  The 
man  who  can  merely  read  and  write,  :s  no 
match  for  the  thorough-bred  political  glad¬ 
iator.  He  cannot  dispel  the  so|  histry  of 
the  village  attorney  or  the  village  ga¬ 
zette. — He  is  just  the  man  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  newspaper  essayist.-  And  the 
newspaper  is  the  very  engine  employed 
to  gull  the  people  who  can  read,  but  who 
are  too  ignorant  to  discriminate,  to  reason 
and  to  judge. 

None  but  enemies  of  the  people  will 
ever  gravely  maintain  that  a  common 
school  education,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  is  all  they  need.  This  would 
be  virtually  telling  them  to  be  ‘hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water’  under  polit¬ 
ical  taskmasters  forever.  Why  is  it  that 
our  lawyers  rule  the  nation,  and  fill  all 
lucrative  offices,  from  the  presidency  down¬ 
wards  1  Simply  and  solely  because  they 
can  do  something  more  than  read  and 
and  write.  If  our  farmers  and  mechanics 
would  enter  the  lists  with  our  lawyers, 
they  must  acquire  the  same  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  and  address.  Nor  would 
this  prove  a  very  difficult  achievement. 
Take  the  common  run  of  our  lawyers — 
and  they  are  no  great  things.  The  me¬ 
chanics  and  farmers  might  easily  beat 
them  at  their  own  game  and  with  their 
own  weapons.  If  they  did  but  under¬ 
stand  their  interests,  they  would  unite 
with  the  schoolmaster — make  common 
cause  with  him,  and  assert  their  natural 
right  and  influence  in  society.  Let  then) 


1  ^ 
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take  tliis  matter  of  sol  Oils  and  colleges 
into  their  own  hands. 

I  have  been  pleading  the  cause  of  far¬ 
mers  and  mechanics  some  ten  or  dozen 
years  p.vst.  Because  upon  them,  as  en¬ 
lightened,  judicious,  independent,  patriot¬ 
ic  citizens,  depend  the  destinies  of  this 
republic.  The  question  is,  shall  they  lead 
or  be  led  1  Shall  they  arrest  and  put 
down  the-  factious  spirit  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  or  shall  they  tamely  lend  them¬ 
selves  as  the  instruments  and  the  victims 
of  its  desperate  and  treasonable  purposes? 
The  crisis  lias  arrived  when  the  people 
must  speak  and  act  wisely  and  resolutely, 
or  their  ability  to  speak  and  act,  with  de¬ 
cisive  efficacy  will  be  lost  forever. 

The  lawyers  are  now  our  sole  political 
guid  and  instructors.  They  engross  the 
learning  of  the  country ;  I  mean  all  thaf 
learning  which  is  made  to  bear  on  govern¬ 
ment,  legislation  and  public  policy — for 
the  physicians  rarely  intermeddle  in  these 
affairs ;  and  the  clergy  ought  forever  to  be 
excluded  by  law,  if  not  by  a  high  sense  of 
duty.  Our  farmers  and  mechanics  there¬ 
fore,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  are  governed  by  the  lawyers.  Now 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  there  should  not  grow  up 
a  sort  of  professional  aristocracy,  which  in 
time  may  become  irresistible. — Wherever 
there  is  a  privileged  order,  no  matter  how 
constituted,  whether  like  the  patrician  of 
ancient  or  the  ecclesiastical  of  modern 
Itome,  it  will,  if  not  duly  checked  and 
counterbalanced,  in  the  long  run,  become 
overbearing  and  tyrannical.  I  look  to  a 
well  educated,  independent  yeomanry  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  republic.” 

A.  Questionable,  friend  Lindsley. 

B.  It  must  be  conceded  that  graduates 
are  presented  with  abundant  temptation 
to  impose  upon  ignorance  from  which  they 
cannot  be  exempted  but  by  the  universal 
spread  of  knowledge. 

C.  Why  not  the  whole  people  ?  If  we 
have  now  a  professional  aristocracy,  would 
it  meliorate  our  condition  to  educate  anoth¬ 
er  privileged  order,  who  though  they  might 


defeat  all  the  ambitious  projects  of  lav. 
vers,  would  render  the  mass  subordinate 
to  a  larger  class,  whose  rule  would  not  be 
more  tolerable  because  called  by  another 
name.  The  idea  of  training  one  set  of 
men  to  govern  the  rest,  even  if  it  be  under 
the  p.ausible  pretext  of  protecting  them 
fiom  the  encroachments  of  the  designing, 
is  absurd  and  preposterous.  Qualify  eve¬ 
ry  man  to  form  correct  judgements;  and 
when  there  is  no  longer  an  ignorant  pop¬ 
ulation  to  impose  upon,  there  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  ambittous  aspirants  to  u  pose.  For 
iack  of  occasion,  the  habit — the  desire 
will  be  lost. — Ed. 


Shape  of  the  earth  iddustrated.— “ 
We  have  likened  inequalities  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  arising  from  mountains,  valleys, 
buildings,  &c.  to  the  roughness  on  the 
rind  of  an  orange,  compared  with  its  gen¬ 
eral  mass,  The  comparison  is  quite  free 
from  exaggeration.  The  highest  moun¬ 
tain  known  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in 
perpendicular  elevation ;  this  is  only  one 
1600th  part  of  the  earth’s  diameter  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  on  a  globe  of  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  such  a  mountain  would  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  protuberance  of  not  more 
than  one  hundreth  part  of  an  inch,  which 
is  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  drawing 
paper.  Now  as  there  is  no  entire  conti¬ 
nent,  or  even  any  very  extensive  tract  of 
land,  known,  whose  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  any  thing  like  half  this 
quantity,  it  follows  that  if  we  would  con¬ 
struct  a  correct  modal  of  our  ekrth,  with 
its  seas,  continents  and  mountains,  on  a 
globe  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  the 
whole  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  prominentpoints  and  ridges,  would  be 
comprised  on  it  within  the  thickness  of 
thin  writing  paper;  and  the  highest  hill 
would  be  represented  by  the  smallest  vis¬ 
ible  grains  of  sand. 


Rain  6uage. 

It  has  often  been  said  in  the  Inciter 
that  all  knowledge  must  be  abont  facts  and 
that  only  those  who  observe  the  facts  can 


hare  the  knowledge.  In  many  cages  those 
who  observe  the  facte  may  tell  them  to 
others,  and  it  may  answer  nearly  as  well 
as  if  they  had  observed  them  themselves. 

Every  body  has  taken  notice  that  water 
falls  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  some  people 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  observe  how 
much.  For  this  purpose  they  have  an  'in¬ 
strument  called  a  rain  guage  by  which 
they  can  ascertain  how  much  water  falls 
at  any  time.  The  rajn  guage  is  simply  a 
tube  of  equal  size  in  its  whole  length 
placed  in  a  suitable  situation.  It  has  a 
scale  or  rule  marked  with  inches  and  parts, 
by  which  very  small  quantities  may  be 
measured  very  accurately. 

The  following  table  will  show  what 


quantity  fell 

in  the  v 

icinity  of 

Philadel- 

phia  in  each  year  from 

1810  until  1833. 

The  depth 

of  water 

is  measL 

ired  after 

each  shower. 

-.Ed. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1810, 

82,656 

1822, 

28,864 

1811, 

34,968 

1823, 

41,815 

1812, 

39,300 

1824, 

38,740 

1813, 

35,625 

1835, 

29,570 

1814, 

43,135 

1826, 

35,140 

1815, 

34,666 

1827, 

38,500 

1816, 

27,947 

1828, 

37,970 

1817, 

36,005 

1829, 

41,850 

1818, 

30,177 

1830, 

45,070 

1819, 

2t3,354 

1831, 

43,940 

1820, 

39,609 

1832, 

39,870 

1821, 

32,182 

1833, 

48,550 

Thus  the  whole  quantity  which  fell  in 
the  above  24  years  was  886,503  inches. 


The  rain  in  each  month  of  the  year 


1833,  was 

as  follows : 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1st  mo. 

3,97 

8th  mo. 

3.39 

2d 

1,24 

9th 

3,82 

3d 

2,22 

10th 

10,05 

4th 

0,70 

11th 

2,J8 

5th 

4,88 

12th 

5,67 

6th 

5,28 

— 

7th 

4,15 

Total, 

48,85 

Throe  Mottos. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot;  he 
that  cannot  reason  is  a  fool ;  and  he  that 
dares  not  reason  is  a  slave. 

Just  opinions  are  the  result  of  just 
knowledge,— just  practice  of  just  opin¬ 
ion*. 
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If  w8  cannot  reconcile  all  opinions,  let 
us  endeavor  to  unite  all  hearts. 


Saving  Crumb*. 

When  I  was  a  boy  about  twelve  year* 
of  age,  my  father  sent  me  on  an  errand  to 
the  house  of  a  poor  man.  On  my  arrival, 

I  found  he  had  been  shelling  corn  and  was 
gathering  up  the  few  grains  that  lay  scat¬ 
tered  upon  the  ground.  The  curiosity 
and  impertinence  of  an  inquisitive  boy,  led 
me  to  enquire  of  him  why  he  was  so  saving 
of  trifles,  or  “stingy,”  as  I  termed  it  Be 
replied  in  a  very  mild  and  placid  tone., 
that  it  -v  is  not  stinginess  but  carefulness 
that  induced  him  to  act  thus  savingly. 
He  further  remarked  that  the  philosophy 
of  nature  taught  him,  that  saving  crumbs 
was  the  way  to  wealth.  By  this  honest 
man’s  plain  and  simple  illustaation  of  the 
“way  to  wealth,”  I  learned  my  first  les¬ 
son  in  Natural  Philosophy.  By  “Arith¬ 
metical  Analysis,”  he  demonstrated  that 
all  bpdies,  however  large,  are  made  of  small 
particles  of  matter.  The  gentleness  of 
his  deportment  towards  the  rude  inquiries 
of  a  wild,-  thoughtless  boy,  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  my  tender  mind  which  time 
has  not  erased. 

Sixteen  years  after  this  adventure,  I 
was  travelling  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  young,  but  prosper¬ 
ous  state  of  Indiana.  After  a  fatiguing 
ride  of  some  hours,  through  a  new  and 
somewhat  thinly  settled  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  approached  a  handsome  farm  ap¬ 
parently  cultivated,  in  the  midst  ot  which 
was  situated  a  neat,  comfortable  dwelling 
house  and  other  cenvenicnt  buildings, 
well  arranged  in  every  respect.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  this  discovery,  I  determined  to 
alight  and  rest  myself  an  hour  or  two. 
Accordingly  I  called  at  the  house,  and  was 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to 
the  refreshment  and  comfort  of  a  weary 
traveller.  But  judge  my  astonishment 
when  I  recognized  in  the  possesser  of  the 
comfortable  mansion  and  fine  farm,  the 
very  man,  who,  so  long  before,  told  me 
that  the  way  to  wealth  was  saving  crumbs. 
Although  I  am  still  young,  I  have  lived  long 
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enough  to  learn,  by  practical  example,  the 
importance  to  save  every  little  trifle. 


Reciprocity  cf  justice  an  innate  princi¬ 
ple  of  human  nature. — A  little  boy,  about 
three  years  old,  who  cannot  speak  plain, 
visits  a  neighbor’s  house,  frequently  before 
breakfast,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  a 
few  grains  of  coffee  several  times  over, 
which  affords  him  great  pleasure.  One 
morning,  after  having  finished  grinding 
his  coffee,  he  was  so  gratified  and  grate¬ 
ful,  that  he  generously  offered  to  return 
the  favor,  saying  to  the  lady,  “ now  you 
come  and  drind  toffee  to  my  house.” 


Aphorisms. 

A  child  should  never  be  indulged  in  any 
habit  which  he  must  necessarily  cease 
from,  in  order  to  be  happy. 

To  treat  enquirers  after  truth  as  its  en¬ 
emies,  tends  to  interrupt  its  progress,  and 
to  turn  them  from  it. 

The  ladder  of  ambition  is  easier  of  ascent 
than  descent. 

The  love  of  money  is  an  opiate,  that  of¬ 
ten  lulls  conscience  asleep,  and  blinds  the 
judgment. 

It  may  afford  some  encouragement  to  a 
mind  in  distress  to  remember  that  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part  of  a  defile  is  often  nearest  the 
open  field. 

Adversity,  as  a  sieve,  separates  pretend¬ 
ed,  from  real  friends. 

Power  is  more  frequently  coveted  with 
a  view  tf>  the  correction  of  the  faults  of 
others,  than  our  own. 

Self-conceit  is  mostly  blind  to  the  merit 
of  others,  as  well  as  to  its  own  defects. 


The  Sea. 

The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Summer  Sea ! 

No  tempests  o’er  it  sweep; 

But  calm  as  childhood’s  gentle  rest, 
The  placid  waters  sleep. 

The  Nautilus  in  mimic  pride, 

The  balmy  breezes  greet ; 

Lo !  where  it  spreads  its  purple  sail 
And  steers  its  fairy  fleet ! 

The  sunset  cloud,  the  crescent  moon, 
The  rock,  the  tower,  the  tree, 


Mirror’d  in  magic  beauty  seem — 

The  Sea,  the  Summer  Sea ! 

The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Winter  Sea! 
When  storm-clouds  are  abroad, 

And  tempests  howl  and  billows  rise. 

And  nature’s  seif  is  awed. 

The  thunder  rolls,  the  lightnings  flash, 
The  skies  in  anger  frown, 

While  'mid  the  elemental  strife 
The  shattered  ship  goes  down. 

For  ’ti?  indeed,  an  awful  hour 
Of  dread  solemnity, 

When  Death,  with  shadowy  footstep  treads 
The  Sea,  the  Winter  Sea ! 

Brandreth' s  Minstrel  Melodies, 


Dirge  for  the  Year. 

BY  P.  B.  SHELLY. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep! 
Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

A-  an  e:  ithquake  ro  ks  a  corse 
In  its  coffin,  in  the  clay, 

So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse, 
Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day; 
Solemn  hours!  weep  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 
So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 
Rocks  the  year!— Be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  gray,  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave, 
February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave, 
And  April  -weeps — but,  O  ye  hours, 
Follow  with  May’s  sweetest  flowers ! 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mensuration. 

This  branch  of  learning  is  now  very 
commonly  taught  in  school,  at  considera¬ 
ble  loss  of  time,  without,  as  I  think,  an 
equivalent  advantage.  The  reason  of  this 
is  partly  that  the  forms  which  the  authors 
ntroduce  to  be  measured,  are  not  the 
forms  we  are  called  upon  to  measure  in 
practice;  and  partly  that  the  rules  by 
which  their  contents  are  ascertained,  are 
so  complex — depend  on  such  abstruse 
mathematical  positions,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  common  student  to  understand 
them. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  have  studied  Men¬ 
suration  in  popular  authors  without  the 
needful  previous  preparation  (Geometry, 
Algebra  and  Fluxions,)  whether  they  un- 
lerstand  the  science  ?  Whether  the  ope¬ 
rations  they  performed  were  not  merely 
m  adherence  to  rules,  the  rationale  of 
which  they  did  not  comprehend  I 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  who  have 
rone  regularly  through  Mensuration  to  be 
unable  to  tell  the  value  of  a  job  of  mason’s, 
plasterer’s  or  carpenter’s  work,  or  to  tell 
how  much  surface  or  solidity  there  is  in 
bodies  which  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
measure.  Why  is  this  1  Because  they 
have  been  employed  at  that  which  they 
lid  not  understand,  and  for  which  they 
would  have  no  use  if  they  did  understand 
it,  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  is  simple 
and  of  frequent  necessity. 

Practical  measuring,  both  superficial 
and  solid  is  very  simple,  if  the  proper 
mode  be  pursued,  which  is  to  take  actual 
measurements,  and  render  the  science! 


practical  from  the  initiation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Let  him  take  the  dimensions  of  a  floor, 
12  feet  by  15.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  length  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
width ;  you  have  only  to  draw  fourteen 
lines  across  the  slate  in  one  direction  and 
eleven  in  the  other,  at  right  angles  with 
them,  when  you  can  give  him  ocular 
demonstration  that  there  are  180  squares, 
corresponding  with  the  feet  square  in  the 
floor.  If  he  now  measures  the  depth  of 
the  cellar  below  this  floor  and  finds  it  to  be 
7  feet ;  then  the  superficial  content  of  the 
floor  multiplied  by  their  depth  will  give  the 
solid  content  of  the  cellar.  To  demon¬ 
strate  this,  take  a  block,  draw  fourteen 
lines  the  long  way,  eleven  across  and  six 
the  short  way.  If  you  draw  these  lines 
all  around  the  block  you  will  find  that  the 
block  might  be  sawed  into  seven  boards ; 
each  of  these  boards  into  twelve  scantling 
and  each  scantling  into  fifteen  blocks, 
making  in  all  12G0  corresponding  to  the 
cubical  feet  in  the  cellar. 

Plasterer’s  work  is  measured  in  the 
same  way  as  flooring  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  superficial  feet ;  hut  the  plas¬ 
terer  divides  the  feet  by  9  to  bring  them 
to  yards  square,  and  the  carpenter  div.idei 
his  by  100  to  bring  them  to  squares  as  the} 
are  called. 

The  mason  multiplies  tho  length  o 
the  wall  by  the  height  and  that  product 
by  the  thickness ;  by  this  he  gets  the  cubic 
feet  in  it.  His  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
perch.  A  perch  is  sixteen  and  a  half  feet 
long,  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  high;  hence,  when  he  has  found  the 
cubical  feet  of  wall  in  a  building,  he  di¬ 
vides  by  24,75  which  brings  them  to  per- 
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ches,  for  so  rnany  feet  there  are  ur  a 
perch. 

We  have  seen  that  the  length  multiplied 
by  the  width,  gives  the  superficial  content 
of  a  body ;  hence  the  body  whose  length 
and  width  are  each  one,  must  have  one  for 
its  superficial  content  or  area,  for  1  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  1  produces  1, 

If  you  describe  a  circle  inside  ofa  square 
whose  side  is  one,  the  circle  will  not  con¬ 
tain  one ;  there  will  be  four  corners  cut 
off  or  thrown  out.  It  has  been  found  by 
nice  measurement  that  such  a  ciVr.le  con¬ 
tains  -7854,  or  something  more  than  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  hence  if  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  circle  be  multiplied  by  itself, 


are  animal  and  vegetable  remains  in  a  staU' 
of  petrifaction,  in  situations  where  the  inex¬ 
perienced  geologist  would  scarcely  expect 
to  find  them.  I  will  now  go  a  little  into 
detail  and  make  such  references  as  will 
enable  those  who  desire  more  information 
on  the  subject  to  satisfy  themselves. 

Fossil  ears  of  corn  with  copper  and  si- 
lex  in*them,  have  been  found  in  Switzer¬ 


land  and  near  Frankcnburg  in  Hesse. 


Beds  of  petrified  wood  exist  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  Mnnda  in 
Spain.  The  most  delicate  traces  of  the 
structure  of  flowers  can  be  seen  at  Ihlefel'd' 
in  Hohenstein.  Some  of  them  are  indig¬ 
enous;  some  such  as  only  grow  in  dis- 


which  would  give  the  content  of  a  square  1  lan^flhiiates.  Wood  changed  to  bitumen, 

with  the  bark  and  buds  discernible,  in 
some  instances  part  of  the  tree  m  its  nat- 


whose  side  is  the  same  as  the  diameter  of 
the  circle,)  and  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  -7854  it  will  be  the  area  of  the 
circle. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  at  first  that 
multiplying  by  a  numl 
diminish  instead  of  increase  the  number  by  i 
which  it  is  multiplied ;  but  a  little  icftec- j Rhiraes  vast  fixities  of  them,  have  been 


ural  woody  state,  and  part  changed  to' 
bitumen. 

Shells  and  zoopby  tes  are  found  in  many 
world.  In  France  they  are 


a  number  as  -7854  should  j  PaRs 

abundant ;  in  the  environs  of  Paris  and 


tm  convinces  us  that  it  is  right,  for  while 
multiplying  by  2  doubles  a  thing  and  by 
I  makes  no  change  in  it,  so  multiplying  by 
a  part  of  1  must  make  it  less  than  it  was 
before. 

Knowing  how  to  find  the  superficial 
content  of  a  circle,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  cu¬ 
bical  content  of  a  cylinder  or  log. 
done  hy  multiplying  the  superficial  feet  of 
the  end  by  the  length.  If  the  ends  of  the 
log  arc  not  of  the  same  size,  find  the  con¬ 
tent  of  both,  add  them  together  and  take 


half  which  will  be  the  mean  or  averaged 


content;  this,  multiplied  by  the  length, 
will  produce  the  cubical  content,  as  before, 
If  you  wish  to  know  the  convex  or  round 
surface  of  a  log,  multiply  its  length  by  the 
length  ot  a  string  which  reaches  round  it. 


discovered,  and  in  the  neighborhood  oF 
Touraine  there  is  a  surface  upwards  of 
twenty  square  miles  twenty  feet  deep  of 
shells. 

These  marine  productions  are  discov¬ 
ered  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  Sweden- 
they  are  found  300  feet  above  the  level  of 

Tin-  is  sea-  T*iey  ^iave  keen  fount*  otl 

|  Pyrenees  more  than  10,500  feet  above  its 
level,  and  in  the  Alps  more  than  6000. 
Shells  are  also  found  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Guinea.  Mount  Libanus,  Carmel  and 
Taurus  are  bestrewed  with  them.  New 
Holland  is  not  without  them.  They  are 
found  on  the  Allegheny  mountains  ill 
North  America,  and  on  the  Andes  in  South 
America,  mere  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Petrified  fish  have  been  found  in  some 


This  is  pbi.il,  for  supposing  it  two  feet 

around  and  ten  long,  if  you  take  the  bark  P?-As  of  the  world.  1  he  same  is  true  of 


off  in  one  piece  and  press  it  out  straight,  it 
will  be  just  like  aboard  ten  feet  long  and 
wo  wide. 


\  Cteoiogieal  Facts. 

\n  the  lost  number  it  is  stated  that  there 


insects  and  Birds. 

Quadrupeds  too  are  found  in  some  in¬ 
stances  in  great  numbers  together  in  cav¬ 
erns  where  it  would  seem  they  had  fled 
on  the  occurrence  of  some  violent  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature.  Skeletons  of  them  are  eri- 


tire,  which  together  witli  the  great  height 
of  the  mountains  in  which  are  the  caverns 
containing  them,  has  led  some  philoso¬ 
phers  to  suppose  that  they  sought  refuge 
in  these  caverns  from  a  tremenduous  swell 
of  water,  which  must  soon  have  subsided. 
In  the  same  vicinity  are  found  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  ruminating  and  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  but  none  of  the  human  species. 

A  few  general  remarks  may  be  made  re¬ 
garding  all  these  fossil  remains.  In  some 
instances  they  are  similar  to  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  now  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood;  in  others  there  is  no  resem¬ 
blance  but  to  such  as  are  very  remote, 
and  several  species  are  found  which  are 
not  known  to  exist  at  all.  Of  the  extinct 
tribes,  among  quadrupeds,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  Mammoth,  the  Mastodon,  the 
Megalonya  and  the  Megathian — races  not 
known  even  to  tradition.  Again,  in  different 
situations  and  at  different  depths,  they  are 
found  in  very  different  conditions,  in  some 
the  bones  are  completely  petrified;  in 
others  scarcely  any  approximation  to  petri¬ 
faction.  These  facts  lead  some  geologists 
to  the  conelusion  there  have  been  several 
general  or  partial  revolutions  on  the 
globe. 

Some  of  the  authorities  referred  to  are 
Bergman’s  Physical  Geography,  Memoir 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Paris;  the 
writings  sf  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Leibnitz, 
Blumenbach  and  other  authors  who  have 
been  close  observers  and  have  obtained 
the  reputation  of  veracious  writers. 

Among  the  organic  remains  found  in 
he  marl  pits  of  Lucas  Benners,  Esq.,  in 
Craven  county,  North  Carolina,  are  the 
following : 

“Several  pits  have  been  dug,  some  of 
them  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  ten  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  river.  In  the  course 
}f  these  excavations  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  organic  remains  have  been 
found,  consisting  of  sea  shells,  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes,  and  the  bones  of  land  animals 
of  prodigious  gize.  Mr.  B.  mentions  that 
the  following  Is  the  order  in  which  these 
remains  have  been  found:— 1st.,  Shark’s 
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teeth  and  the  fragments  of  bones  of  ma¬ 
rine  fishes  mingled  with  s«a  shells.  2d. 
teeth,  horns  hoofs,  ribs,  vertibrae  etc.,  of 
quadrupeds  that  inhabited  the  land  min¬ 
gled  with  sea  shells  of  great  variety. 
These  remains  of  land  animals  are  found 
at  the  depth  of  from  20  to  25  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Among  them 
are  recognized  with  certainty  the  teeth 
of  the  great  Mastodon,  the  hoofs,  horns, 
and  vertibrae  of  an  elk  of  great  size  and 
the  teeth  of  an  animal  supposed  to  be  the 
hyena. 

“That  was  certainly  a  strange  world  in 
which  such  animals  as  these  browsed  and 
prowled !  and  it  might  seem  scarcely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  co-existence  of  man  in  his 
rude  state,  armed  only  with  the  bow  and 
the  club,” 


A  Boarding  School. 

Edwin.  Well  young  gentleman  you 
have  come  to  be  an  inmate  with  us,  I  sup¬ 
pose;  what  branches  do  you  intend  to  stu¬ 
dy! 

Joseph.  I  should  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy- 

E.  Why  I  supposed  from  your  appear¬ 
ance  and  language  that  you  were  a  qua- 
ker. 

J.  Admitting  thy  supposition  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  what  then  ?  , 

E.  Why  of  course  that  you  would  take 
no  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
science.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  members  of  the  sect  of  auakers, 
but  I  have  been  under  the  impression, 
that  they  are  entirely  domestic,  fond  of 
accumulating  money,  dogmatical  in  their 
opinions,  uncourtly  in  their  manners — in  a 
word  that  they  are  unfriendly  to  all  pursuit 
which  tend  to  liberalize  the  mind. 

J.  I  incline  to  think  that  thou  must 
be  benevolent  thus  to  notice  one  from 
whom  thou  couldst  expect  so  little  in  re¬ 
turn.  At  present  I  feel  no  objection  to  a 
further  acquaintance,  partly  from  selfish 
motives,  and  partly  that  it  there  be  any 
thing  erroneous  in  thy  opinion  of  friends, 
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thou  mayest  have  an  opportunity  of  correct¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  thy  observations  on  the  con¬ 
duct  and  character  of  one,  raised  to  his 
fifteenth  year  in  the  society,  may  enable 
thee  to  do  it. 

E.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  offer,,  and 
in  return  I  will  introduce  you  to  any  ol 
our  school  fellows  with  whom  you  may 
wish  to  be  intimate. 

J.  I  came  here  to  study,  and  shall  not 
therefore  covet  an  extensive  acquaintance, 
especially  with  those  who  are  not  studious. 
I  do  not  seek  intimacies  but  with  proven 
acquaintance — with  congenial  minds.  I 
could  not  be  very  closely  connected  but 
with  those  who  think  and  feel  pretty  much 
as  I  do. 

E.  You  seem  to  throw  a  dash  of  cold 
water  on  our  acquaintance  at  the  outset, 
for  though  you  may  remove  some  of  my 
prejudice  against  jour  sect,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  you  will  convert  me  to  quaker- 
ism. 

J.  If  them  art  not  already  converted  to 
the  essentials  of  quakerism,  I  do  not  de¬ 
sire  thy  acquaintance ;  if  thou  means  our 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  address,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  thee  or  any  other 
person  converted  to  them,  for  I  attach  no 
importance  to  them  myself. 

E.  Why  then  do  you  wear  singular 
clothing  and  use  singular  language  1 

J.  Partly,  I  believe  from  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  but  more  from  education.  In  the 
origin  of  the  society,  I  am  told  it  was 
the  costume  of  the  day,  and  as  they  wished 
to  abstain  from  superfluites,  they  did  not 
change  with  the  changing  fashions. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  relation 
to  the  singular  address ;  I  believe  it  was 
only  persons  who  estimated  themselves 
above  unity,  who  required  the  plural  ad¬ 
dress.  The  early  friends  were  conscien¬ 
tious  about  acknowledging  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  not  founded  in  merit,  and  they.suf- 
fered  for  it. 

If  our  singularities  necessarily  excite  such 
prejudice. against  us  as  thou -appearest  to 
have,  (which  I  do  not  think  they  do),  it 
might  be  well  to  abandon  them.  That 
cannot  be  good,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  . 


wh.ch  places  man  at  distance  from  his  fol 
low ;  it  is  either  wrong  in  itself  or  no 
rightly  used. 

E.  There  is  more  of  concession  in  this 
than  I  was  taught  to  expect  from  one  ir 
your  sect.  I  supposed  you  so  tenacious  c 
your  own  opinions  and  customs,  that  yoi 
would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  error,  01 
weakness  in  either.  I  am  glad  to  be  corre 
ted.  Will  you  be  so  geed  as  to  inferr 
me  regarding  your  religion  1 

J.  Friends  say  that  a  precept  giver 
near  two  thousand  years  since,  very  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “Golden  Rule,”  com¬ 
prises  in  its  brevity,  every  obligation  pos¬ 
sible  to  man.  As  thou  hast  very  politely 
avoided  asking  me  whether  their  practice 
is  in  conformity  with  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  its  requisitions,  I  volunteer  the 
information  that  my  own,  is  not  so  near  il 
as  I  should  think  best. 

As  to  dogmas,  being  young,  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  them  very  little.  My  father,  who  is 
counted  a  discreet  man,  of  plain  under¬ 
standing,  says  that  he  believes  right  affec¬ 
tions  are  every  thing.  He  thinks  it  im¬ 
probable  that  any  two  persons  believe  pre¬ 
cisely  alike,  and  that  the  various  shades  of 
theoretical  opinion  can  never  do  harm  so 
long  as  they  are  not  known,  He  holds 
that  belief  is  involuntary,  and  that  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  for  men  to  perform 
their  duties  to  beings  whose  happiness 
they  can  affect  than  that  they  should  agree 
in  opinion  about  beings  whose  happiness 
they  cannot  effect.  What  some  call  beli  ef, 
he  calls  knowledge;  for  example,  he  does 
not  believe  about  what  is  right  for  him  to 
do,  he  professes  to  know  it.  He  says  he  has 
no  recollection  of  having  acted  contrary 
to  ,liis  own  clear  perceptions  of  right,  that) 
it  did  not  subject  him  to  confusion  and  re¬ 
gret  ;  nor  any  instance  in  which  his  ac-1 
tions  were  consonant  with  such  clear  per-j 
ceptions,  that  peace  of  mind  did  not  follow,; 
He  believes  that  this  now  is,  and  always 
has  been  the  case  with  all  men. 

E.  This  is  nothing  but  conscience. 

J.  My  father  does  jKt  dispute  about) 
names. 
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E.  Does  your  father  call  himself  a  re¬ 
ligious  man  with  no  more  creed  than 
this  1 

J.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  requi- 
rings  of  his  religion. 

E.  I  see  nothing  like  religion  in  it. 

J.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  to  disap¬ 
prove  in  it ! 

E.  No :  my  objections  are  negative. 
There  is  not  enough  of  it. 

J.  But  if  it  brings  peace  to  the  posses¬ 
sor,  and  makes  a  good  neighbor  for  the 
presbyterian3,  methodists,  &.C.,  who  live 
near  him — 

E.  Why  then  I  should  say  it  is  good 
morality  and  to  be  deprecated  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 


Definitions. 

Astronomy,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  of  their  magnitudes; 
their  real  and  apparent  motions. 

Geography,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  of  the  land  and  wa¬ 
ter  of  which  it  is  composed;  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  places  on  it;  its  climate,  pro¬ 
ductions  and  inhabitants. 

Geology,  the  knowledge  of  the  strata 
or  layers  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 
It  considers  also  whether  they'  are  primi¬ 
tive  or  secondaj-y. 

Mineralogy,  a  knowledge  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  which  make  up  the  strata,  and 

Chemistry,  the  science  by  which  is  as. 
certained  the  constituents  or  elementary 
principles  forming  those  ingredients. 

Botany,  treats  of  the  natural  history  of 
vegetables;  of  the  roots,  stalks,  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds  of  plants. 

Commerce,  is  exchanging  the  commod¬ 
ities  of  one  nation  for  those  of  another, 
and 

Navigation,  is  the  art  of  guiding  ships 
across  the  ocean,  to  carry  on  this  exchange. 

Agriculture,  is  the  art  of  preparing 
the  ground,  putting  seed  in  it  and  collect¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  crops. 

Zoology  is  the  history  of  animal  life  in 
general. 

Zoography,  a  description  of  animals. 

Ornithology^  the  history  of  birds. 


Entomology,  the  history  of  insects. 

Ichthyology,  the  history  of  fishes.  . 

Conchology,  the  history  of  shells. 

Amphibious,  capable  of  living  on  land 
or  in  water. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  such  as  sub¬ 
sist  on  flesh. 

Gramniverous,  grass  eating  animals. 

Ruminating,  cud  chewing  animals. 

Gregarious,  living  in  companies. 

Solitary',  living  alone. 

Quadruped,  a  four-footed  animal. 

Biped,  an  animal  with  two  feet. 

Multiped,  having  many  feet. 

Whole  Hoofed,  having  the  hoof  in  one 
piece. 

Cloven  footed,  the  foot  divided  into 
two  parts. 

Digitated,  having  the  hoof  divided  like 
fingers. 

Palmated,  having  a  palm  or  body  with 
fingers. 


Rice. 

This  plant  has  a  round,  jointed  stalk ;  its 
leaves  are  narrow  and  pointed,  and  its  flow¬ 
ers  form  a  kind  of  bunch  at  the  extremity, 
resembling  an  ear  of  oats. 

A  wet  soil  and  hot  climate  are  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The 
planters  choose  such  situations  as  they 
can  overflow  by  letting  sluices  of  water 
upon  the  land.  To  ensure  a  good  crop,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  inundated. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  reapers  when 
harvesting,  to  wade  to  the  knees,  in  mud 
and  water ;  they  have  carriages  to  take  it 
away  as  they  cut  it,  to  dry  situations. 

The  only  labor  of  consequence  after  the 
the  rice  is  harvested,  is  to  free  it  from  the 
husks  with  which  every  grain  is  enveloped. 
This  is  mostly  done  by  beating  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  though  there  is  some  variety  in  the 
machinery  used.  In  some  places  to  the 
east  it  is  scalded,  which  causes  the  rice  to 
swell  and  burst  the  husk. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  countries,  rice  is 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  notion  that  eating  rice  im¬ 
pairs  the  sight,  is  without  foundation. 
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There  is  but  one  species  of  this  grain, 
though  there  are  several  modifications  of 
it  from  soil  and  climate. 

In  some  countries  they  make  a  ferment¬ 
ed  liquor  from  it  which  is  stronger  than 
wine. 

They  also  distil  from  it  an  ardent  called 
Arrac. 


Cotton. 

This  soft  vegetable  down  is  contained 
in  the  seed  vessel,  and  is  the  envelope  of 
the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
other  hot  climates. 

It  is  an  annual  plant  which  grows  to  a 
considerable  height  and  has  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  color  marked  with  brownish 
veins.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
color  with  red  spots  at  the  bottom. 

The  pods  or  seed  vessels,  are  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  shape,  and  have  three 
cells  in  each. 

When  the  plant  is  mature,  these  pods 
burst,  and  expose  to  view  the  bunch  or 
tuft  of  cotton  contained  in  them.  Before 
the  bursting  of  the  pod,  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  lie  very  compactly,  when  that  event 
takes  place  they  separate  and  lie  loosely. 
The  seeds  are  black.  It  is  attended  with 
much  labor  and  care  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  cotton  before  it  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  The  machine 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  consists  sim¬ 
ply  of  two  small  rollers  revolving  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  Afterwards  it  is  hand¬ 
picked  to  free  it  from  broken  seeds  and 
other  foreign  matter,  when  it  is  packed 
up  in  bales  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 
each. 

The  cultivators  of  this  plant  drop  the 
seeds  in  squares  after  the  manner  of  corn 
planting ;  the  distance  between  the  rows 
is  commonly  six  or  eight  feet  in  one  way, 
and  four  the  other.  At  the  end  of  five 
months  the  flowers  appear,  and  in  two 
months  more,  the  pod  is  formed. 

Though  cottbn  flourishes  only  in  hot 
climates,  it  has  been  .cultivated  with  some 
success  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain  imported  in  1802  no  less 


than  eighty  million  pounds  of  this  arti 
cle. 


Ornithology.— Poultry. 

Under  this  head  are  ranked  birds  with 
white  flesh  which  are  domesticated  and 
kept  for  the  supply  of  the  table.  Of  these 
the  species  most  general,  and  perhaps 
most  serviceable,  is  the  barn  fowl.  This 
bird  is  thought  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  its 
original  home  as  it  is  found  in  many  lat¬ 
itudes,  with  a  covering  suited  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  In  Japan  it  is  covered  with  hair  in¬ 
stead  of  feathers.  It  is  said  that  in  Mala¬ 
bar  the  bones  of  this  bird  turn  black  while 
the  flesh  is  boiling. 

It  is  well  known  that  chickens  are 
hatched  by  the  hen  sitting  a  certain  length 
of  time  on  the  eggs.  At  Grand  Cairo  in 
Egypt  they  hatch  thousands  of  chickens  at 
a  time,  in  ovens  made  for  that  purpose. 
This  proves  that  hatching  is  effected  by 
the  application  of  warmth. 

The  Turkey  next  to  the  barn  fowl  is 
probably  mest  common  among  us.  Where 
the  Turkey  came  from  originally  is  not 
known ;  some  say  from  the  East  Indies, 
though  some  assert  that  this  fowl  was  net 
heard  of  until  after  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Whether  there  were  Turkies  in 
the  Indies  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  are 
found  wild  in  abundance  in  all  the  unset¬ 
tled  parts  of  this  continent.  Though  this 
bird  is  dull  and  sluggish  when  tame,  in 
its  native  forests  it  is  far  otherwise;  it 
can  run  with  the  speed  of  a  man,  and  fly 
with  great  velocity  ;  the  hunter  must  be 
wary  to  get  near  them.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  tame  turkey  except  it 
be  the  proud  strutting  of  the  male ;  some 
of  them  are  extremely  averse  to  red  gar¬ 
ments  and  will  attack  the  person  wearing 
them. 

Peacocks  come  from  Java  and  Ceylon,! 
where  there  are  yet  flocks  of  them.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  was  once  considered  the 
finest  delicacy  that  was  brought  to  the  t. 
bles  of  the  great,  though  it  is  now  sel¬ 
dom  eaten ; — this  may  be  on  account  of  it* 
scarcity. 


Whoever  lias  seen  a  Peacock,  need  not 
be  told  that  the  imagination  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  more  splendid  display  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  There  is  not  probably  in  na¬ 
ture  any  thing  more  gaudy  than  the  tail 
of  the  peacock. 

The  Guinea  fowl  is  originally  from  Af¬ 
rica  where  they  are  in  large  flocks.  The 
.difficulty  of  rearing  this  bird,  with  the  in- 
ferii  quality  of  its  flesh,  make  it  less  an 
object  with  the  poultry  men  than  the 
barn  fowl.  Guinea  fowls  are  kept  rather 
.as  a  curiosity  and  to  make  complete  the 
farm  yard  assortment,  than  for  their  util¬ 
ity- 

The  fowls  just  described  belong  to  the 
land,  and  man  has  only  to  obtain  their  con¬ 
fidence  by  kindness,  or  change  their  na¬ 
ture  by  confinement,  to  make  them  sub¬ 
serve  his  purposes ;  not  so  with  the  Goose 
.and  Duck ;  he  has  to  reclaim  them  from 
an  element  more  congenial  to  them  than 
Xhe  only  one  in  which  he  can  live.  Al¬ 
though  these  birds  find  a  great  part  of 
their  subsistence  on  land,  in  their  natural 
state  they  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time 
on  the  water.  On  the  surface  of  the  lim¬ 
pid  stream  they  can  move  proudly  or  rest 
at  ease.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  afly  thing  more  graceful  than  the  motion 
of  a  water  fowl  on  the  oosom  of  the  liquid 
element.  The  shape  of  their  breasts  and 
the  smoothness  of  their  coverings  are 
well  adapted  for  a  passage  through  the 
water,  as  are  the  forms  of  their  feet  for 
propelling  them. 

The  feathers  of  the  water  fowl  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  for  bedding,  and 
the  quills  of  the  goose  are  indispensable 
in  literary  society.  The  flesh  of  Geese 
and  Ducks  makes  it  an  object  to  rear  them 

Mechanical  Powers. 

The  lever  which  you  read  about  in  the 
last  number  is  called  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind.  Every  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  to  be  performed  and 
that  which  performs  it,  is  of  this  kind. 

The  second  kind  of  lever  has  the  ful¬ 
crum  at  one  end,  the  moving  power  at  the 
ther.  That  which  is  to  be  effected 
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comes  between  them.  The  gain  in  this 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  first  kind  ;  oars  o 
boats,  cutting  knives  which  are  fixed 
one  end,  and  doors  on  their  hinges,  are  le- 
v  ers  of  the  second  kind. 

In  the  third  kind  of  lever  the  fulcrum  :» 
fixed  at  one  end,  the  weight  or  work  to  be 
done,  at  the  other,  and  the  power  between 
them.  To  this  kind  may  be  referred  some 
of  the  wheels  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  a 
man  reaving  up  a  ladder. 

There  are  other  mechanical  powers, 
but  they  are  all  on  the  lever  principle. 
One  of  them  is  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  which 
is  simply  a  revolving  shaft  with  arms  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  By  pulling  at  the  arms  the 
weight  is  raised  by  a  rope  which  winds 
around  the  shaft.  Draw  wells  are  upon 
the  wheel  and  axle  plan ;  the  wince  or 
handle  is  the  arm.  Wind  mills,  coffee 
mills  and  grindstones  are  examples.  In 
the  case  of  the  coffee  mill,  power  is  gained 
and  time  lost — -just  the  reverse  happens 
with  the  wind  mill  ;  the  wings  or  paddles 
move  with  much  greater  velocity  than 
does  the  hand  which  propels  them,  hut 
with  proportionably  less  force.  The  grind¬ 
stone  varies  in  this  respect ;  if  the  length 
of  the  wince  be  equal  to  half  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  grindstone,  neither  power 
or  time  are  gained  or  lost;  if  it  be  greater, 
power  is  gained,  if  less  there  is  a  gain  of 
velocity. 

The  Pully  is  difficult  to  describe  and 
requires  close  examination-  fo  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  it  is  precisely  cn  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  the  length  of  the  rope  hauled  in, 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance 
the  weight  is  moved,  that  the  weight 
bears  to  the  moving  pqwer.  This  mechan¬ 
ical  power  called  Block  and  Tackle  is 
much  used  on  board  of  ships,  as  it  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  applying  the  lever 
principle  in  that  situation. 

The  inclined  plane  and  the  w<=  'ge  are 
also  rated  among  the  mechanical  powers; 

!  lastly 

The  Screw.  If  there  were  no  ir’etion, 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  screw  would 
be  in  proportion,  a3  its  handle  is  lonror 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  screw  pin 
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bat  a  portion  of  the  power  is  lost  by  fric¬ 
tion,  in  every  application  of  the  lever 
principle,  though  most  in  the  screw  and 
vedge. 

Moving  Powers. 

You  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  the 
moving  power  in  the  use  of  these  contri¬ 
vances  is  often  the  strength  of  men.  Hor¬ 
ses,  oxen,  and  other  beasts  of  burden  often 
relieve  them. 

The  pressure  of  uniform  weight,  is  ap¬ 
plied  usefully  in  conjunction  with  these 
contrivances,  as  in  clocks.  Watches  are 
moved  by  springs. 

Water  power  has  long  been  used  for 
turning  machinery,  and  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  steam  has  come  greatly  into 
use,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  highly  valued 
than  any  propelling  cause  that  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  examine  a 
little  into  the  nature  of  steam,  that  jmu 
may  have  an  idea  whence  it  derives  its 
force.  You  may  observe  when  a  tea 
kettle  is  boiling,  that  a  current  of  steam 
passes  off  swiftly  from  the  spout.  If  the 
spout  were  very  small  and  the  lid  very 
tight,  this  current  would  be  still  more 
rapid.  If  the  spout  were  closed  and  the 
lid  confined,  the  kettle  would  burst. 

It  appears  that  heat  separates  the  little 
particles  of  which  water  is  composed. 
This  is  steam  ;  it  is  elastic  or  springy,  that 
is,  it  may  be  confined  in  less  space  than 
it  would  occupy  if  left  free.  The  more 
closely  it  is  confined,  the  greater  will  be 
the  force  with  which  its  passes  off  at  every 
opening  made  for  its  escape ;  of  this  the 
steam  workers  avail  themselves ;  it  is  by  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  that  they  propel 
their  machinery.  Imagine  how  a  stopper 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  spout  of  a  boil¬ 
ing  tea  kettle,  if  the  lid  were  held  tightly 
on,  and  you  will  have  a  first  idea  of  the 
motion  obtained  by  the  expansive  power  of 
steam.  An  engine  could  not  be  so  de¬ 
scribed  as  to  be  useful  to  you. 

■  Salts. 

You  have  already  read  of  the  simple  ele¬ 
ments  and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  unite 


•  with  eacli  pther  to  form  compound  bodies  : 

•  you  have  also  learned  that  one  class  of 
1  these  compound  bodies  is  dencminatec 

acids. 

You  are  now  to  be  informed  that  the 
:  acids  again  unite  with  the  earths,  alkalies, 

'  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  substances  called  salts. 
With  the  names,  appearances  and  uses  of 
some  of  these  you  are  acquainted,  though 
not  with  their  composition.  You  know 
1  slum,  table  salt  and  copperas.  These  are 
each  formed  by  the  combination  of  an 
acid  with  another  substance.  That  with 
which  an  acid  unites  to  form  a  salt,  is 
called  the  base  of  that  salt.  Alum  is 
formed  of  alumine  as  a  base,  and  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Table  salt  has  soda  for  its  base, 
which  is  combined  with  muriatic  acid. 
In  copperas  iron  rust  is  the  base  and  the 
sulphuric  is  the  acid  which  is  connected 
with  it. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  compound 
bodies,  of  the  oxides,  acids  and  salts,  were 
given  to  them  before  their  composition 
was  known.  They  were  sometimes  named 
after  the  person  who  discovered  or  brought 
them  into  use;  sometimes  after  the  place 
where  they  were  found ;  sometimes  they 
were  named  from  their  resemblance  to 
something  with  which  men  were  previous¬ 
ly  acquainted. 

When  chemistry  became  a  science,  it 
was  observed' that  there  was  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  compound  bodies  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  devise  a  systematic 
way  of  naming  them,  so  that  the  sound  of 
the  name  should  lead  the  mind  to  a  know  - 
ledge  of  the  constituents.  As  rusting  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on  a  me¬ 
tal,  they  agreed  to  call  all  rusts  oxides 
and  then  by  fixing  to  the  word  oxide,  the 
name  of  the  metal,  even  those  who  were 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  these  matters, 
would  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
thing,  from  the  name ;  hence  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  &c.  The  same  simple 
mode  of  classification  was  used  with  the 
acids  and  the  salts.  This  was  called  the  ■ 
new  nomenclature,  (new  way  of  naming)  , 
and  makes  the  study  of  chemistry  much  j 


easier  for  learners;  for  if  they  know  the 
names  of  all  the  simple  elements,  they 
may  know  the  constituents  of  an  oxide 
whenever  they  hear  it  named.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  acids ;  and  if  they 
know  the  names  of  all  the  acids  as  weli  as 
those  of  the  simple  elements,  when  they 
hear  the  name  of  a  salt  they  may  know 
what  it  is  made  of,  even  though  they  never 
saw  it. 

You  learned  in  our  last  number,  under 
the  head  of  chemical  attraction  that  the 
names  of  the  weak  acids  ended  with  ons, 
and  the  strong  ones  with  ic,  as  sulphure¬ 
ous  (weak,)  sulphuric,  (strong;)  nitrous 
(weak,)  nitric  (strong.)  &c.  It  will  be 
proper  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  salt 
formed  from  a  weak  acid  ends  in  ite,  if  it 
be  formed  from  a  strong  one  it  ends  in  ate. 
Sulphureous  acid  and  potash  form  a  sul¬ 
phite  of  potash,  while  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash  form  a  sulphate  of  potash.  Nitrous 
acid  forms  nitrites.  Nitric  acid  forms 
nitrates. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
known  acids;  suppose  them  each  to  have 
the  weak  and  strong  state;  suppose  there 
are  fifty  elementary  principles,  and  that 
they  each  unite  with  every  weak  and.  eve¬ 
ry  strong  acid;  this  would  make  upwards 
ofeighty  thousand  compound  bodies,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remember  if 
they  were  not  named  on  some  system  of 
classification,  yet  by  the  chemical  nomen¬ 
clature  there  would  be  little  more  than  a 
hundred  names  to  remember,  to  know  the 
composition  of  every  one  as  soon  as  its 
name  is  pronounced.  All  the  elementary 
bodies  do  not  acidify,  nor  do  they  all  unite 
with  acids,  still  the  salts  are  numerous. 

When  the  base  of  the  salt  and  the  acid 
are  united  in  one  proportion  it  is  called  a 
neutral  salt,  meaning  that  they  are  recip- ! 
rocally  saturated  with  each  other ;  all  j 
their  pharacteristic  properties  arc  neutral-  j 
ized  or  destroyed.  When  there  is  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  the  acid,  it  is  called  a  super 
salt,  and  if  the  base  predominates  it  is 
a  sub  salt. 

1  do  not  know  how  to  lead  you  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  salts,  better  than  by/ 
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making  out  a  table  of  some  of  those 
known  to  you. 

Suppose  a  hundred  parts  of  salt,  say  a 
hundred  grains  or  pounds,  than  its  certs  po¬ 
sition  will  be  known  by  ascertaining  how 
many  of  those  parts  are  base,  how  many 
acid  and  how  many  water. 

Practical  chemists  have  made  many  ex¬ 
periments  to  come  at  the  exact  proportions, 
and  the  results  have  been  pretty  nearly  a- 
like  in  several  of  the  salts. 


Base  Acid 

Water 

Sub.  Carbonate  of 

Potash  (pcarlash.) 

61  SO 

0 

Curb,  soda  (soda.) 

21.5  14.5 

G4 

Car.  lime  (limestone) 

55  45 

Car.  magnesia  (mag.) 

45  34 

21 

Sulphate  soda  (g.  salt) 

18.5  25.5 

58 

Sul.  lime  (plast.  paris) 

32  46 

22 

Sul.  magnesia  (e.  salt)  17  29.5 

58.5 

Nitrate  potash  (s.  petre)  51.5  44- 

4.5 

Muriate  soda  (table  salt)  53  47 

The  foregoing  may  serve  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  composition  of  salts. 

This  class  of  bodies  is  generally  chrys- 
talized,  and  though  different  bases  and 
acids  form  chrystals  of  different  shapes, 
yet  a  salt  formed  from  the  same  base  and 
acid,  in  the  same  proportions,  always  as¬ 
sumes  the  same  chrystalline  form ;  and  it 
is  by  this  uniform  chrystalization,  that 
many  of  them  are  known  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye,  at  sight.  Some  of  them  at¬ 
tract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
become  partly  liquid ;  those  are  called 
deliquescent;  others  give  off  part  of  their 
water  of  chrystalization  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  fallinto  powder;  these  are  denomina¬ 
ted  efflorescent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


This  is  the  last  article  our  readers  may  - 
expect  on  the  subject  of  Botany.  Those 
of  them  who  have  a  taste  for  the  science, 
hut  who  have  not  made  it  their  study,  will, 

1  doubt  not,  feel  due  ^obligation  to  the 
writer  of  the  articles,  for  the  natural  way 
in  which  she  has  introduced  them  to  it,  as 
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well  a,s  for  her  plain  definitions.  The  se-' 
ries  is  finished  just  before  the  season  ofthe 
flowers ;  I  advise  you  to  turn  the  teach¬ 
ing  to  practical  account, — examine  the 
spring  flowers ;  class  and  'order  them  by 
the  system  which  you  find  in  the  essays. 
Try  if  you  cannot  apply  all  you  have  read 
before  the  season  is  over,  and  try  too,  to 
be  as  amiable  as  the  authoress  pf  the  artb 
cles. — Ed. 


Botany. 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  partial  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  different  forms  cf  leaves.  I 
might  continue  the  description  throughout 
the  other  organs,  such  as  the  calyx,  corol¬ 
la,  &c.,  c  f  sv  (och  timre  are  also  m.  ny  va¬ 
rieties.  Big  I  should  here  find  it  still 
more  difficult  to  what  particular  kind  each 
name  belonged,  and  to  give  you  names  to 
which  you  could  attach  no  meaning  or  ap¬ 
plication,  would  be  burdening  your  memo¬ 
ry  to  very  little  advantage.  We  will  j 
therefore  for  the  pmsent  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  ofthe  uses  of  some  of 
these  organs. 

The  leaves  of  plants  may  be  compared 
to  the  lungs  of  animals,  as  they  inhale 
such  gasses  as  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  ofthe  p1  ant;  the  most  abundant  of 
these  gasses  is  carbonic  acid  gas;  it  is  de¬ 
composed,  the  carbon  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  plant  and  the  oxygen,  the  other 
constituent  of  carbonic  acid,  is  exhaled, 
or  passes  ofTby  the  same  organ,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  with  great  propriety  b  termed 
the  organs  of  respiration,  as  they  both  in¬ 
hale  and  exhale  air  or  gasses.  The  power 
of  respiration  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  while  that  ofthe 
under  side  seems  better  adapted  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  moisture.  Water  sprinkled 
upon  plants  on  a  dry,  hot  day,  will  be  seen 
to  revive  them  almost  instantaneously, 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  while  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  the  leaves  float  upon  water 
the  flower  will  wither;  while  those  placed 
with  their  under  surfaces  in  contact  with 
it,  will  retain  their  freshness.  You  may 
easily  see  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  sides,  should  you  examine  them  ; 


one  is  adapted,  to  respiration,  the  other  to 
absorption. 

The  uses  which  botanists  attribute  tt 
the  corolla,  is  to  preserve  the  pistil  and 
stamen  from  the  injury  of  rain  and  mois¬ 
ture  ;  in  many  cases  they  fold  up  during 
rain,  thereby  completely  sheltering  them 

There  are,  however  some  which  are 
destitute  of  this  organs— these  are  called 
apetajous,  which  means  without  petals  or 
flovver  leaves;  those  which  have  the  ct 
rolla  composed  of  but  one  leaf  are  callei. 
mon-apetalous,  meaning  one  petal ;  those 
which  have  many  petals  are  called  poly- 
apetalous. 

The  most  important  of  the  organs  of  re¬ 
production,  are  the  stamens  and  pistil. 
Both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  may  be 
wanting,  but  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
both  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 
seeds.  On  the  st'gma  or  top  of  the  pistil 
you  rmv  observe  a  glpfinons  substance, 
the  rallen  dust  fills  upo  .  b  .  •  :  ’  adheres 
to  it,  the  moisture  causes  it  to  swell  and 
explode,  upon  which  it  discharges  an  oily 
substance  which'  is  absorbed  by  the  stigma 
and  passes  through  numerous  pores  to  the 
germ,  where  the  seeds  are  already  formed, 
but  require  the  agency  ofthe  pollen  to 
render  them  capable  of  reproducing  the 
species;  this  has  been  proven  in  various 
ways.  Before  the  use  of  the  stamens  was 
discovered,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  gar¬ 
deners  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  produce 
of  their  vines  by  removing  all  staminatea 
blossoms,  which  they  considered  only  as 
encumbrances,  they  soon  discovered  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  this  means  they  had  no 
fruit. 

The  pollen  dust  is  conveyed  to  the  pistil 
in  different  ways;  when  they  are  both 
upon  the  same  flower,  the  pollen  dust 
very  readily  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pistil,  when  they  are  in  separate  flowers  or 
upon  separate  plants,  it  is  is  conveyed  ei¬ 
ther  by  insects  flying  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  or  wafted  by  the  wind.  That  the  pol¬ 
len  is  thus  conveyed  even  to  great  distan¬ 
ces  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract. 

“In  places  about  forty  miles  distant  gre 
two  palm  trees,  the  one  without  stamens, 
the  other  without  pistils;  and  in  process 


ot  time  they  grew  eo  tall  as  t.o  tower  above 
all  the  objects  near  them.  The  wind  thus 
meeting  with  no  obstruction,  wafted  the 
pollen  to  the  pistillated  flowers,  which,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  began  to  produce 
fruit.” 


Two  Essays  and  three  Characters. 

The  two  following  articles  are  placed 
under  the  head  of  communications,  because, 
though  they  were  written  before  the  Inci¬ 
ter  had  existence,  they  were  written  for 
me.  They  are  now  selected  from  a  score 
or  more  of  chemical  essays  penned  some 
years  since  by  members  of  a  chemical  class 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet  its  g  two 
evenings  in  each  week.  The  number  was 
about  twenty,  male  and  female,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years. 

The  first  article  is  selected  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  intrinsically  good,  and 
partly  as  a  tribute  of  respect  due  from  me 
to  the  most  severely  and  successfully  stu¬ 
dious  pupil  I  ever  had.  It  can  neither  ex¬ 
cite  the  vanity  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of 
my  pupil,  that  I  publish  this  little  memen¬ 
to  of  his  singular  application ;  several 
years  having  elapsed  since  his  removal 
beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  praise  or 
censure.  What  he  would  have  been,  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  prescience  to 
tell ;  that  Georg#  W.  Diffenbach  was  an 
extraordinary  boy,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
for  his  acquirements  were  mainly  attribu¬ 
table  to  his  intellectual  industry.  He 
died  early  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Peace 
to  his  memory. 

The  second  article  is  from  the  youngest 
member  of  the  class.  As  he  still  lives  no¬ 
thing  will  be  said  of  him  or  the  article, 
except  that  1  suspect  his  imagination  has 
since  the  essay  was  written,  grown  faster 
than  hisjudgement. 

In  the  next  number  our  readers  will  be 
presented  with  one  more  article  from  the 
same  record  of  chemical  essays ;  and  let 
them  assure  themselves  that  were  they  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  gentle  girl  who  wrote  it, 
they  would  love  her.  She  is  too  fir  off  to 
h  ear  this  due  praise ;  but  if  she  were  at  my 
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elbow  it  would  not  affect  her  injuriously — 
humility  is  one  of  her  virtues. — Ed. 

On  the  Composition  of  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  are  the  most  simple  class  of 
organized  bodies;  they  are  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  These  sep¬ 
arate  and  combine  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  form  a  variety  of  juices  and  acids 
which  exist  ready  made,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  immediate  materials. 
They  are  sap,  mucilage,  sugar,  fecula, 
fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  camphor,  resins, 
gum  resins,  balsams,.Gaoutchouc,  extract¬ 
ive  coloring  matter,  tannin,  woody  fibre, 
vegetable  acids  &c.  These  ingredients 
are  not  all  contained  in  one  plant,  but 
they  are  contained  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  They  are  found  in  vegetables  com¬ 
bined  with  each  other,  and  are  regulated 
by  the  Jaws  of  chemical  attraction. 

When  one  plant  dies,  it  rotts  and 
becomes  the  nourishment  of  living  veg- 
vegetables.  Vegetables  are  susceptible  of 
two  kinds  of  analysis ;  first  that  which 
separates  them  into  their  common  materials, 
such  as  sap,  mucilage,  &c.,  second  that 
which  decomposes  them  into  their  prim¬ 
itive  elements,  such  as  carbon,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Sap  is  the  principal  material 
of  vegetables;  it  contains  all  the  other 
materials  that  are  fit  for  th  j  nourishment 
of  the  plant.  The  basis  of  this  juice  is 
water.  Mucilage  is  the  thick  juice  that 
runs  from  cherry  trees  before  it  is  dried. 
Sugar  is  found  in  all  plants  but  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  sugar  cane  and  sugar  maple  ;  it  is 
found  combined  with  sap,  gum  and  other 
ingredients.  There  is  a  kind  of  sugar 
called  manna,  which  is  given  out  from  va¬ 
rious  trees  in  hot  climates  like  gum.  Fec¬ 
ula  comprises  all  that  which  makes  the 
flower,  and  is  contained  in  the  seed  which 
when  moistened  and  heated  swells  and 
decomposes;  it  is  then  that  it  feeds  the 
germ  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  ground, 
the  plant  is  then  supplied  with  water  from 
the  root  and  takes  in  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere.  Gluten  is  contained  in 
the  fecula  of  wheat,  and  in  no  other  plant ; 
it  is  of  a  ropy,  elastic  nature,  and  for  that 
reason  wheat  flour  makes  better  paste 
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lhan  any  other.  The  vegetable  oils  con¬ 
sist  cf  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  various  pro¬ 
portions.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils,  fixed  and  volatile ;  the  fixed  oil 
is  obtained  only  from  the  f.reds  of  plants. 
The  principal  difference  between  fixed 
and  volatile  oils  is,  that  fixed  oils  are  de¬ 
composed  by  heat,  the  others  are  merely 
volatilized  by  it.  Volatile  oils  are  such  as 
are  distilled  from  peppermint,  sassafras 
and  others.  Camphor  is  obtained  from  the 
camphor  tree  and  from  other  aromatic 
plants  and  it  is  deposited  by  some  of  the 
volatile  oils;  as  it  runs  out cf the  trees  it  is 
concreted  in  the  same  manner  as  gum. 
Resins  arc  volatile  oils  that  have  been 
acted  upon  l.y  oxygen,  they  can  only  be 
dissolved  in  oils  or  in  alcohol.  Pitch,  tar 
and  turpentine  are  the  most  common  re¬ 
sins.  G  um  resins  are  resins  combined  with 
mucilage.  Balsams  consist  of  resinous 
juices  combined  with  benzoic  acid.  Ca¬ 
outchouc  is  a  white  milky  glutinous  fluid 
■which  acquires 'consistency  and  blackness 
in  drying;  in  this  state  it  is  called  gum 
elastic.  It  is  obtained  from  trees  in  the 
East  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
extractive  coloring  matters  of  plants  are 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  they  are  used  sometimes  for 
painting  and  dying.  These  colors  are  all 
called  lakes  and  they  are  less  durable 
•than  the  mineral  colors.  Tannin  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts;  it  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  is  used  in  con¬ 
verting  skin's  into  leather  and  renders 
them  insoluble  in  water.  Woody  fibre  is 
the  hardest  part  of  the  plant;  it  is  derived 
chiefly  from,  wood,  but  is  also  contained 
more  or  less  in  every  solid  part  of  the 
plant.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  united 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  salts  and  other 
ingredients  common  to  all  vegetables. 
The  vegetable  acids  are  all  uniformly  com¬ 
posed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  their 
■difference  consists  only  in  the  various  pro¬ 
portions  cf  oxygen  they  contain. 

George  W.  Diffexeacii. 


Ou  the  Nourishment  of  Plants* 
Vegetables  receive  their  chief  nourish¬ 


ment  from  the  atmosphere  and  irom  water, 
yet  it  is  evident  they  receive  some  from 
the  earth,  as  it  is  found  upon  combustion 
that  they  contain  earthy  matter.  A  plant 
does  not  thrive  as  well  in  a  vessel  of 
water  having  free  access  to  the  air,  but  a!) 
the  difference  there  would  be  between 
this  and  one  growing  on  land  is  that  the 
one  in  the  vessel  would  be  sickly  and  deli¬ 
cate.  Plants  take  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
decompose  it,  set  the  oxygen  free,  and  by 
a  set  of  organs  that  they  are  supposed 
to  contain,  separate  the  oxygen  from  the 
carbon,  and  at  the  same  time  deposite  the 
carbon  in  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
They  also  draw  in  water  by  the  roots,  and 
by  the  same  or  another  set  of  organs,  set 
the  oxygen  at  liberty,  or  at  least  that 
part  which  is  not  essential  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  The  hydrogen  is  de¬ 
posited  as  the  carbon  is.  Plants  are  com¬ 
posed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  salts 
and  earths,  the  two  former  in  particular. 
Neither  of  them  are  found  uncombined  in 
water  nor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
there  is  a  proof  that  plants  have  the  pow¬ 
er  of  separating  them.  Vegetables  inspire 
or  take  in  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  A  proof  that  carbon 
is  taken  in  only  from  the  atmosphere,  is, 
thet  it  can  be  found  no  where  but  at  the 
bottom  of  coal  pits  or  some  other  places 
where  vegetables  have  been  burnt,  and 
then  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  plant.  It  is  most  probable  that  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  i3  formed  under  ground, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  light  that  it 
rises  to  the  lop  before  the  root3  can  take  it 
in.  It  may  be  recollected  tiiat  water  can¬ 
not  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas. 

F.  F. 


SELECTIONS. 


Is  Public  Education  best  conducted  in 
Boarding  Schools  or  in  Day  Schools  ? — 
In  examining  this  very  important  question, 
on  the  decision  of  which,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  depends,  let  us  bear  in 
mind,  that,  in  America,  education  ought  to 


be  equal  and  republican ;  and  further,  it 
ought  to  be — hot  good  enough  for  the 
common  people — but  the  best  which  na¬ 
tional  wisdom  can  devise. 

If  state  schools  are  to  be,  ns  now  in 
New  England,  common  day  schools  only, 
we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these  requisi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  iulfilled.  In  republican 
schools,  there  must  be  no  temptation  to 
the  growtli  of  aristocratical  prejudices. 
The  pupils  must  learn  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  fellow  citizens,  as  equals.  Re¬ 
spect  ought  to  be  paid,  and  will  always 
be  paid,  to  virtue  and  to  talent ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  paid  to  riches,  or  withheld 
from  poverty.  Yet,  if  the  children  from 
these  state  schools  are  to  go  every  evening, 
the  one  to  his  wealthy  parent’s  drawing 
room,  and  the  other  to  its  poor  father’s  or 
widowed  mother’s  cabin,  will  they  return 
next  day  as  friends  and  equals?  He 
knows  little  of  human  nature  who  thinks 
they  will. 

.Again,  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  parents’ 
taste  and  pecuniary  means  to  clothe  their 
children  as  they  please  and  as  they  can, 
the  one  in  braided  broadcloth  and  velvet 
cap,  and  the  other  in  threadbare  homespun, 
— will  they  then  meet  as  friends  and 
equals  ?  Will  there  be  no  envy  on  the  one 
side  and  disdain  on  the  other  ?  And  are 
envy  and  disdain  proper  and  virtuous  feel¬ 
ings  in  young  republicans?  Yet,  if  state 
schools  be  day  schools  only,  how  can  there 
be  uniformity  of  dress  1  Must  not  the 
poor  widow  dress  her  children  as  she  can  ? 

But  again :  is  that  education  the  beat, 
which  teaches  children  the  common  bran¬ 
ches  of  education  during  six  or  seven  hours 
each  day,  and  then  leaves  them  to  all  the 
bad  habits  which  children  suffered  to  ran 
wild  will  acquire?  Here  in  the  city  for 
instance,  is  that  education  the  best,  by 
which  children  spend  five  or  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  in  the  streets,  learning 
rudeness,  impertinent  manners,  vulgar 
language,  and  vicious  habits?  Will  any 
advantages  in  school  compensate  for  these 
advantages  out  of  it?  But  let  us  remem- 
ber,  it  is  not  the  question  whether  this 
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half  training,  (too  often  i::ach  less  than 
half)  is  good  enough  for  the  common 
people.  It  is  the  question  whether  it  is 
the  best  that  can  he  devise:'. 

For  our  own  parts  we  understand  educa¬ 
tion  to  mean,  every  thing  which  influen¬ 
ces,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  child’s 
character.  To  see  las  companions  smoke 
cigars  is  a  part  of  his  education;  to  hear 
oaths  is  a  part  of  his  education ;  to  see  and 
laugh  at  drunken  men  in  the  street  is  a 
part  of  his  education ;  to  witness  vulgar 
merriment  is  a  part  of  his  education. 
And  if  any  one  thinks  that  an  education 
like  this  (which  is  daily  obtained  in  the 
streets  of  our  city)  will  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  a  half  a  dozen  hours  daily  school¬ 
ing,  we  are  not  of  his  opinion.  We  had 
almost  as  soon  have  a  child  of  ours  raised 
among  the  Indians,  as  have  him  frequent 
a  common  day  school  one  half  the  day,  and 
wander  about  our  streets  the  ether  half. 

But  even  if  uone  of  these  reasons  exis¬ 
ted,  how  is  a  poor  laborer  or  a  poor  widow, 
to  keep  her  children  at  a  day  schools,  until 
they  have  received  an  education  equal  to 
that  of  their  richer  neighbors  ?  Can  tbe 
laborer  or  the  widow  afford  to  support  their 
children  until  they  are  fourteen,  sixteen 
years  old,  while  they  peruse  the  page  of 
science,  and  obtain  tbe  acquirements  and. 
accomplishments  which  form  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  well  educated  man !  Even  if  no 
children’s  tax  be  levied  on  them,  can  they 
furnish  food  and  decent  clothing  during 
the  necessary  term  ?  And  if  they  cannot 
clothe  their  children  as  well  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors  clothe  theirs,  will  they  send  them  to 
school  to  be  looked  down  upon  or  laughed 
at?  If  day  schools  alone  are  provided, 
therefore,  would  not  these  very  children 
who  most  require  instruction,  be  virtually 
excluded  I  ,, 

Is  not  the  developement  of  the  social 
liab'ts,  of  the  dispositions,  of  the  moral 
feelings,  the  most  important  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  duties?  And  what  opportunity  is 
there  of  fulfilling  that  duty,  unless  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  at  all  times  under  his  eye  and 
his  control? 

One  other  strong  objection  to  day  school* 
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remains.  If  agriculture  is  to  form  a  part 
of  the  instruction  of  all  ^children,  it  must 
be  taught  in  seminaries  in  the  country, 
where  the  pupil  is  boarded  and  lodged,  as 
well  as  received  during  class  hours.  We 
conceive  that  agriculture  ought  to  form 
a  prominent  part  of  -he  education  of  every 
young  republican  ;  both  because  it  is 
the  most  necessary  and  useful  of  all  occu¬ 
pations,  and  thus  affords  an  independence 
in  the  worst  reverse  of  fortune;  and  also 
because,  if  practically  taught  in  the  'schools; 
it  will  supply  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expense.  The  pupils  may  raise  their 
own  vegetables,  corn,  and  grain;  and 
these  ought  to  form  three  fourth’s,  at  least, 
of  their  food. 

We  conceive,  then, 'hat  state  schools, 
to  be  republican,  efficient,  and  acceptable 
to  all,  must  receive  the  children,  not  for 
six  hours  a  day,  but  altogether ;  must  feed 
them,  clothe  them,  lodge  them;  must  di¬ 
rect,  not  their  studies  only,  but  their  occu¬ 
pations  and  amusements ",  must  care  for 
them  until  their  education  is  completed, 
and  then  only  abandon  them  to  the  world, 
as  useful,  intelligent,  virtuous  citizens. 

We  do  not  consider  this  question  regar¬ 
ding  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  as 
a  non-essential,  a  matter  that  may  be  deci¬ 
ded  either  way  without  ruin  to  the  eause. 
We  conceive  that  on  this  depends,  in  a 
manner,  every  thing.  On  its  decision 
'depends  whether  the  system  of  education 
which  the  people  call  for,  shall  be  a  paltry, 
palliative  or  an  efficient  cure;  whether 
aristocracy  shall  be  perpetuated  or  des¬ 
troyed;  whether  the  poor  man’s  child 
shall  be  educated  or  not;  whether  the 
next  generation  shall  he  educated  or  not. 

We  know  that  this  article  will  startle 
some  timid  spirits,  who  cannot  conceive 
how  the  nation  would  resolve  to  incur  the 
expense  of  such  a  system.  And  we  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  if  the  people  decide, 
as  we  are  satisfied  they  will,  for  such  a 
system  at  once,  its  adoption  may  be  some¬ 
what  retarded.  But  it  is  better — infinite¬ 
ly  better,  that  it  should  be  somewhat  de- 
layed,  than  that  it  should  be  frittered  a¬ 


t  ay,  by  half  measures,  into  nothing 
worth  having. 

Are  agriculture  and  trades  fit  branches 
of  Education,  in  Public  Schools? — We 
have  stated  that  we  thought  a  system' of 
public  education  which  should  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  day  schools  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  both  unrepublican  and  utterly  ineffi¬ 
cient;  unrepublican,  because  children,  to 
lose  the  follies  of  aristocratical  pretension 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abject  submission 
of  poverty  on  the  other,  must  be  clothed, 
fed,  lodged  and  treated  alike ;  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  because  half  a  dozen  hours’  daily 
schooling  will  not  train  a  child  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tuous,  high  minded,  cultivated  republican, 
more  especially  if  that  schooling  be  dis¬ 
continued  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  parents. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire,  whether, 
in  public  schools,  children  ought  to  be 
taught  something  more  than  abstract  sci¬ 
ence  and  book  learning,  as  it  is  popularly 
called :  whether  practice  and  theory  ought 
to  be  united,  and  whether  children,  even 
while  their  literary  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion  is  rr.vst  carefully  superintended,  may 
not  contribute  towards  their  own  support 
for  the  present  while  they  learn  some 
trade  or  occupation,  that  shall  render 
them  independent  for  the  future. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  unless 
this  be  done,  the  system  will  be  very  in¬ 
complete  and  very  unnecessarily  expen¬ 
sive. 

We  of  republican  America,  have  hith¬ 
erto,  in  education  as  m  many  other  things, 
followed  the  example  of  aristocratical 
Europe.  We  have  learnt,  indeed,  that  we 
can  do  without  a  king,  but  we  have  not 
learnt  that  we  can  do  without  an  idle, 
privileged  class,  to  consume  the  producers 
surplus.  We  still  assert  (in  practice  if 
not  in  words)  that  “they  who  think  must 
govern  those  who  toil.’’  We  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  plain  citizen  does  very  well  for 
a  president,  and  that  we  may  dispense 
with  an  hereditary  succession  and  with 
court  etiquette,  without  producing  anar¬ 
chy  or  revolutions ry  horrors.  But  ws 


have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  satce  man  may 
labor  and  think;  the  same  man  may  be 

producer  and  consumer;  the  same  man 
may  be  mechanic  and  legislator,  practical 
farmer  and  president.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  world  can  go  on  without 
two  classes,  one  to  ride  and  the  other  to 
be  ridden ;  the  one  to  roll  in  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  other  to  struggle  with  its  hard¬ 
ships.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  amal¬ 
gamate  these  classes ;  to  make  of  men 
not  fractions  of  human  beings,  sometimes 
mere  producing  machines,  sometimes  mere 
consumingdrones,  but  integral  republicans, 
at  once  the  creators  and  employers  of 
riches,  at  once  masters  and  servants,  gov¬ 
ernors  and  governed. 

How  can  this  most  desirable  and  most 
republican  amalgamation  take  place  ? 
By  uniting  theory  to  practice  which  have 
too  long  been  kept  separate.  By  combining 
mechanical  and  agricultural  with  literary 
and  scientific  instruction.  By  making  ev¬ 
ery  scholar  a  workman,  and  every  work¬ 
man  a  scholar.  By  associating  cultivation 
and  utility,  the  productive  arts  and  the  ab¬ 
stract  sciences. 

Such  a  change  would  be.  in  every  respect, 
most  beneficial.  The  roughness  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  mere  laborer  would  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  pedantry  and  pretension  of  the 
mere  scholar  rubbed  off.  The  one  would 
not  be  oppressed  by  toil,  nor  the  other  ren¬ 
dered  dyspeptic  by  continued  sedentary 
employment.  The  mind  would  not  be 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body; 
nor  the  body  worn  down,  to  the  injury  and 
neglect  of  the  mind.  There  would  be  but 
one  class — that  of  human  beings;  occu¬ 
pied  as  human  beings  ought  to  be,  alter¬ 
nately  in  physical  labor  and  in  mental 
culture. 

Let  us  not  say  that  such  an  amalgamation 
is  impossible:  That  would  be  to  declare 
that  practical  republicanism  is  impossible. 
In  Europe  it  was  thought  impossible  for 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  (there 
called  a  king)  to  maintain  his  authority, 
or  make  it  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  oth¬ 
er  nations,  except  by  entrenching  himself 
behind  ridiculous  court  forms,  and  stiff  feu¬ 
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dal  etique‘te.  But  Jefferson  broke  the 
spell.  He  role  unattended  to  the  hotels 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  fastened  his 
horse  at  the  door,  transacted  the  business 
of  the  nation  as  any  private  individual 
would  do  the  business  of  his  family,  and 
left  the  astonished  representatives  of  roy¬ 
alty  in  equal  admiration  of  the  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  the  man,  and  wonder  at  the" 
republican  simplicity  of  the  citizen. 

Every  man  and  woman  ought  lobeable,- 
when  necessity  requires,  to  support  him¬ 
self  or  herself  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  must,  at  all 
times,  so  support  themselves;  but  all  should 
be  able  to  do  it.  The  most  highflying  ar¬ 
istocrat,  if  he  have  but  prudence  and  fore¬ 
sight,  will  desire  for  his  children  this  safe¬ 
guard  against  want;  for  who  is  secure 
against  a  reverse  of  fortune  ! 

Such  a  safegurd  is  afforded,  if  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  agriculture  or  gardening, 
and,  in  addition,  some  one  useful  trade  or 
occupation.  And,  by  so  useful  and  repub¬ 
lican  an  add: ton  to  the  useful  branches  of 
education,  the  expense  might  be  essen¬ 
tially  diminished.  The  labor  of  the  pupils 
would  go  towards  their  support;  and  thus 
even  while  qualifying  themselves  to  be 
useful  to  their  country  hereafter,  they 
would  lighten  the  public  tax  for  education 
in  the  mean  time. 

This  is  not  an  untried  scheme.  It  has 
been  tried  in  Europe;  at  Mr.  Fellenberg’s 
institution,  for  instance,  at  Hofwyl  in 
Switzerland,  an  establishment  which  is 
spoken  of  ir.  the  highest  terms  of  approba¬ 
tion  by  those  who  have  visited  it.* 

We  conceive,  then,  that  an  education 
is  but  half  an  education,  and  scarcely  that 
unless  it  makes  its  pupils  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  as  well  as  well  taught 
school  boys;  useful,  independent  citizens, 
as  well  as  accomplished  scholars.  And 
we  conceive  that  the  fact  that  an  educa¬ 
tion,  thus  complete,  is  much  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  the  state  than  a  mere  fractional,  in¬ 
efficient  one,  is  a  strong  additional  reasrni 
why  it  it  should  be  preferred  and  adopted. 

*It  yields  good  fruits,  I  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  some  of  its  pupils.-ED 
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The  Youngest  One. 

EY  SIRS.  C.  GILMAN. 

I  saw  a  mother  with  her  child, 

And  each  with  each  appear’d  beguil'd; 

So  tenderly  they  spake  and  smil’d, 

I  knew  it  was  her  youngest  one. 

She  lean’d  upon  her  mother’s  line?, 

Vv  ith  look  half  tender,  and  half  free, 

And  oh,  by  that  sweet  liberty, 

I  knew  it  was  her  youngest  one. 

A  whisper  came  with  love  o’erfraught, 
Soon  was  return’d  the  -whisper’d  thought, 
As  tbo’  in  this  wide  wr-ld  were  nought, 
But  she,  and  her  dear  youngest  one. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “you  .yust  not  go, 
And  leave  your  little  girl,  you  know, 
Because  no  other  loves  you  so, 

Like  me, your  darling  youngest  one. 

Father  is  often  call’d  away, 

And  sisters  with  their  playmates  stray, 

And  I  beside  you  always  stay, 

You  must  not  leave  vour  youngest  one.” 

I  heard  a  promise  and  a  kiss, 

I  saw  a  smile  of  trusting  bliss, 

Oh  nought  can  sever,  after  this, 

The  mother  and  her  youngest  one. 


Lines. 

WRITTEN  AS  EY  MY  LITTLE  I’UPIL,  NORA. 

My  little  heart  is  very  gay, 

I’m  very  happy  all  the  day, 

3  see  the  sun  send  down  his  light, 

And  make  the  fields  anc^lowers  look  bright. 
1  see  the  pretty  clear  blue  sky, 

I  sit  and  see  the  white  clouds  fly ; 

I  hear  the  little  singing  birds 

That  almost  seem  to  lisp  sweet  words; 

I  see  their  snug  and  pretty  nest, 

And  think  I  never  could  have  guess’d 
That  with  their  little  bills  and  feet 
They  could  have  made  a  thing  so  neat. 
The  pretty  butterfly  1  see 
Fluttering  from  flower  to  shrub  or  tree, 
And  think  its  velvet  painted  wings 
Are  prettier  far  than  robes  of  kings. 

I  see  the  fresh  and  smooth  green  grass, 
And  peb^etl  brook  as  clear  as  glass ; 


1  see  the  pretty  lambkins  pky, 

1  smell  the  fragrant  new  mown  Lay. 

Gay  /lowers  and  tempting  fruits  I  see 
That  seem,  I  think,  put  there  for  me. 
What  though  it  is  not  always  light, 

I  see  the  moon  and  stars  at  night; 

What  though  it  is  not  always  fair, 

I  see,  perchance,  a  rainbow  there, 

Of  such  bright  colors,  that  the  rain 
1  almost  wish  would  come  again. 

These  things  and  many  more  I  see 
That  fill  my  little  heart  with  glee; 

For  how  could  any  child  be  sad, 

With  all  these  things  to  make  her  glad  1 

A.  C.  O. 


The  Grasshopper  and  Cricket. 

BY  JOHN  KEATS. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  ! 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot 
sun 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 
mead ; 

That  is  the  Grasshopper’s ; — he  takes  the 
lead 

In  summer  luxury; — he  has  never  done 

With  his  delights;  for  when  tired  out 
with  fun 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant 
weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never! — 

On  a  lone  winter  evening  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove 
there  shrills 

The  Cricket’s  song,  in  warmth  increasing 
ever, 

And  seems  to  one,  in  drowsiness  naif  lost, 

The  G  rasshopper’s  among  some  grassy  lulls. 
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Children’s  Reasoning. 

A.  I  hear  the  people  talking  so  much 
about  Masonry  and  Antimasonry,  what 
does  it  mean  1 

B.  Masonry  means  what  the  good  and 
wise  men  do  when  they  meet  in  the  house 
they  call  the  lodge ;  I  do  not  know  what 
intimaaonry  is,  only  that  the  antimasons  do 
what  they  can  to  put  the  masons  down. 

A.  I  am  worse  off  than  ever  for  our 
cousin  C  told  m«  the  other  day  that  all 
masons  were  bad  men,  that,  they  swear 
dreadful  oaths,  and  that  they  go  to  the 
lodge  and  keep  some  to  watch  while  the 
rest  are  contriving  how  to  get  all  the  of¬ 
fices  and  do  wrong  to  those  who  sire  not 
masons;  Ido  not  know  which  to  believe; 
3ut  here  comes  cousin  C. 

Cousin  you  kuow  you  told  me  how 
rad  the  masons  are,  and  what  a  good  thing 
t  is  that  the  antimasons  are  shewing  peo¬ 
ple  how  bad  they  are. 

C.  Yes,  I  remember;  what  of  it! 

A.  Why  brother  has  just  been  telling 
ne  what  good  men  the  masons  are. 

C.  Cousin  B  has  never  read  what  terri- 
>le  oaths  they  have  to  take  before  they 
ran  be  masons — enough  to  make  one’s 
lair  stand  up  almost ;  how  they  swear  to 
;eep  each  others’  secrets,  help  each  other 
o  offices,  and  screen  each  other  from  pun- 
shment  when  they  do  wicked  things. 

B.  The  antimasons  say  that  I  know, 
mt  they  say  any  thing  that  suits  them, 
low  do  they  know  what  the  masons  do! 
lo  the  masons  let  them  into  the  lodge! 

C.  No :  If  one  were  to  get  in,  I  sup- 
ose  he  would  not  get  out  alive; — but  a 
;ood  many  that  were  masons  have  left 


them  and  joined  the  antimasons;  they  can 
tell  what  goes  on  in  a  lodge. 

B.  I  guess  those  who  have  left  the  ma¬ 
sons  and  joined  the  antimasons  have  their 
own  reasons  for  it  which  they  would  not 
tell  every  body. 

C.  I  guess  those  who  remain  among 
the  masons  have  their  reasons  for  it  too, 
and  you  will  not  deny  that  they  keep  their 
own  secrets  pretty  well. 

B.  We  had  better  not  talk  any  more 
about  it  if  you  cannot  keep  good  temper ; 
I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings  or 
make  yotf  angry.  ' 

C.  I  confess  I  was  hurt  or  it  may  be 
angry,  when  you  said  that  those  who  had 
left  the  masons  ond  joined  the  antimasons, 
had  their  reasons  for  it ;  I  think  you  know 
my  father  too  well  to  believe  lie  would 
have  reasons  for  any  thing  which  he 
would  be  ashamed  or  afrad  to  tell  at  all 
times. 

B.  You  are  right  my  dear  cousin,  I  do 
not  think  uncle  would  he  satisfied  to  do 
any  thing  which  he  would  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  have  examined,  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  much  as  I  love  him,  that  he 
sometimes  does  things  with  less  examina¬ 
tion,  that  is,  with  less  thinking  beforehand , 
than  he  does  others ;  I  do  not  say  howev¬ 
er  that  he  has  done  so  with  masonry  and 
antimasonry. 

C.  To  be  sure  father  does  some  things 
in  haste  which  he  sees  afterwards,  were 
improper,  but  then  he  says  so,  and^hows 
he  is  in  earnest,  for  he  does  nf/  do  the 
same  things  at  another  time  /this  is  not 
the  case  in  that  which  wo'&ib  talking 
about,  for  he  quit  the  masox^ ten  years  ago, 
mother  says,  and  I  kno>f  he  has  been  an 
an  timason  these  tw/year*. 


B.  You  mean  I  suppose  that  he  has 
voted  the  same  ticket,  but  surely  it  would 
be  more  creditable  to  him  and  nearer  the 
truth  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  because  he 
thought  their  candidates  were  the  best 
men  rather  than  because  they  were  chosen 
by  that  party ;  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  voted  the  whole  ticket;  but 
whether  he  voted  the  whole  or  a  part,  it 

the  same  which  father  voted,  for  on 
the  last  election  day  they  were  together j 
at  our  desk ;  where  they  had  both  kinds 
of  tickets,  and  I  believe  they  took  names 
out  of  both,  for  father  looking  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other,  wrote  about  as  many 
names  as  there  were  on  one  tickect,  on  a 
slip  of  paper;  they  both  looked  at  it,  and 
I  very  well  remember  they  both  said  it 
would  do ;  uncle  then  took  up  the  pen  and 
on  another  slip  of  paper  wrote  a  copy  of 
it,  at  least  he  looked  at  it  several  times 
while  he  was  writfhg.  They^then  each 
took  up  one,  and  folding  it  lik§  tickets  are 
folded,  they  went  to  the  election;  this  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  back 
at  our  house  for  tea. 

C.  Are  you  sure  cousin  that  uncle  voted 
part  of  the  antimasonic  ticket. 

B.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sure  he  did; 

I  saw  and  heard  what  I  have  just  told  you, 
and  I  think  if  yon  had  been  there,  you 
would  not  have  doubted  that  they  voted 
the  same  ticket. 

C.  I  thought  masons  dare  not  vote  the 
antimasonic  ticket,  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
that  if  they  durst  they  would  not. 

B.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  their 
laws  to  prevent  it,  uncle  could  not  vote 
the  antimasonic  ticket,  for  you  know  the 
masons  hive  not  expelled  him,  nor  has  he 
renounced  them. 

C.  If  that  is  true  what  makes  my  father 
an  i  ntimason  1  I'  am  sure  my  mother 
thinks  ;e  left  the  masons  long  ago;  do- 


C.  If  he  was  a  mason,  why  wou 
he  not  go  if  he  does  not  think  it  bad  ? 

B.  He  may  think,  as  many  masons  d 
that. attendance  on  the  lodge  Will  be 
no  use  to  him,  and  he  may  like  to  sper 

•his  time  where  it  is  mors  profitable  < 
more  agreeable ;  but  all  this  may  be  yc 
know  without  thinking  masonry  wick* 
or  bad  he  may,  like  some  other  mason 
think  that  though  it  might  have  been  us 
ful  once,  it  is  not  now  because  men  hat 
changed  since  then. 

C.  If  my  father  stays  from  the  lodg 
for  such  reasons  why  does  your  father  £ 
there  1 

B.  Because  he  is  not  of  the  same  opinio 
I  suppose. 

C.  Why  surely  father  has  told  him  a 
these  reasons;  they  talk  a  great  deal  ti 
o-ether;  *like  each  other  and  are  brother 
in-law ;  I  wonder  why  father  don’t  go 
the  lodge  or  uncle  stay  away. 

B.  You  might  as  well  wonder  why  my  fi 
ther  don’t  take  coffee  in  the  evening  becaui 
yourfatherdoes;  or  uncle  drink  tea  to  kee 
father* company ;  but  they  both  have  tr 
much  sense'  to  wish  a  change  in  the 
tastes  or  their  opinions  about  any  sue 
things;  as  it  is  for  other  reasons  that  the 
like  each  other,  it  would  have  to  be.  fc 
other  reasons  that  they  would  disagree; 
will  ask  father  if  he  thinks  it  wrong  fe 
uncle  to  stay  from  the  lodge,  and  you  ma 
ask  uncle  if  he  thinks  it  wrong  for  father  t 
go ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  both  giv 
the  same  answer. 

A.  Since  you  have  been  talking  I  hay 
thought  of  something  that  I  am  almn 
afraid  to  tell  ;  I  can’t  help  but  think  i 
must  be  silly  or  .wrong  lse,  one  of  yo 
would,  have  spoken  of  it,  and  yet  it  look 
likely  to  be  so. 

B.  &  C.  What  is  it?  Though  you  at 
the  youngest  you  may  think  of  sornethii 
we  never  thought  of. 


you  thtni  he  has  deceived  her ! 

B.  Oh  no;  I  have  heard  that  uncle  has 
not  been  to  foe  lodge  for  many  years. 


A.  All  father’s  brothers  arc  masoi 


C.  And  is  no.  hfs  staying  away,  proof  and  none  of  uncle’s  are;  this  may  be 
enough  that  he  tt.inks  masonry  bad,  even  good  deal,  for  most  people  try  to  pleas 


if  he  says  nothing  against  it  1 
B .  I  think  not 


their  brothers. 

B.  Well  done  my  little  fellow,  yo 


h  avebeaten  us  both,  and  though  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  neither  of  our  parents  would  do 
wrong  if  they  knew  it,  and  though  they, 
are  both  independent,  thinking  men,  yet 
there  is  no  knowing  how  much  enact 
of  them  is  influenced  by' his  family-. 

A.  I  am  glad  we  talked  on  this  subject 
for  I  am  well  satisfied  now  that  a  man 
may  be  a  mason  or  an  antimason  and  be 
a  good  man,  for  since  we  have  been  to¬ 
gether,  I  have  thought  of  several  of  both  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  .have  thought  of  so 
many  bad  men  among  both,  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  neither  masonry  nor  antimasonry 
makes  men  good,  something  else  must  do 
that. 


The  Lap  Doj. 

More -than  two  years  ago  it  was  my 
fortune  to  journey  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  with  a  Spaniard  from  the  is¬ 
land  of  Cuba.  He  had  along  with  him  a 
white  lap  dog,  that  I  suppose  did  not 
weigh  more  than  two  or  three  pounds. 

I  observed  that  he  was  particularly  care 
ful  of  the  little  animal,  for  he  ahvays 
held  it  by  a  string  tied  round  its  neck, 
whether  in  the  stage  or  on  the  steam  boat. 
This  manifestation  of  care  on  his  part, 
called  forth  some  passing  remark*  from 
myself  and  fellow  passengers,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Spaniard  to  give  the  following" 
sketch  of  the  little  creature's  history. 

He  was  the  property  of  a  lady  in  Cuba, 
with  whom  he  was  so  great  a  favorite, 
that  she  kept  a  slave,  for  whom  she  had 
paid  six  hundred  dollars,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing,  combing  and  nursing 
this  diminutive  specimen  of  the  canine 
race. 

I  felt  too  indignant  to  be  minute  in  rm 
enquiries  after  the  character  of  the  ow¬ 
ner;  l  knew,  and  could  not  help  but  know, 
that  she  was  wealthy  and  that  she  was  i 
thoughtless  trifler.  The  little  dog  was- 
destined  as  a  present  to  a  friend  of  hers  in 
Philadelphia,  who  has  probably  had  him 
well  provided  for,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  giver.  What  become  of  the 
®lave  I  did  not  learn,  but  I  little  suspect 
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that  he  was  transplanted  into  a  free  state, 
as  was  his  charge.  It  would  not  be  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  one  kind  of  sensibility,  to  restore 
to  a  man,  his  rights,  as  to  present  to  a  dear 
friend,  a  dear  little  lap  dog. 

My  mind  was  so  much  engaged  w  th  tha 
reflections  forced  upon  it  on  this  occasion, 
that  I  missed  my  dinner  by  writing  when 
I  should  have  been  eating.  It  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  moment’s  thougnt  to  determine 
that  the  owner  of  the  dog  clid  not  procure 
either  him  or  his  groom  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  her  own  personal  exertions.  Peo¬ 
ple  never  buy  lap  dogs  or  slaves  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  labor.  I  could  not 
but  commisserate  her,  so  surrounded  that 
simple  justice  was  not  an  integrant  of  her 
moral  scheme,  or  independence  any  part 
of  her  possession;  hence  that  she  could 
not  know  the  pleasure  of  being  just  and 
independent. 

The  mind  once  engaged  in  moralizing, 
will  embrace  more  than  one  case,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our 
own  social  arrangements  are  based  on  prin¬ 
ciples  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  kinds 
of  enjoyment  just  adverted  to.  "  As  we 
sped  swiftly  in  the  rail  road  cars,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  that  very  few  of  those  who  per¬ 
formed  the  labor  would  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  ride  on  the  work  .of  their  own  hands. 
One  class  of  men ,  make  them  for  the  uae 
of  another  class.  Had  it  not  been  my  lot 
to  be  engaged  in  a  lighter  and  more  prof¬ 
itable  avocation  than  manual  labor,  I  should 
never  have  heard  the  history  of  the  dog, 
nor  penned  this  article. 


Condition  of  the  Sexes. 

Gxorge.t- Well  Susan  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  conversation  ye  had  some 
time  ago ;  the  more  1  think  of  -  it  the  better 
I  am  pleased  with  some  of  you.-  remarks, 
md  the  more  I  am  surprized  at  others. 

Susan. — You  think  me  inconsistent, 
then,  and  I  may  presume  that  you  have 
effected  sufficiently  on  the  subject  of  our 
Ute  convemt  on,  to  point  out  what  you 
-onceive  to  be  my  errors.  I  believe  1  am 
n  a  disposition  to  profit  by  your  correc¬ 
tion. 
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G.  I  do  indeed,  think  you  inconsistent. 
You  claim  equal  intellectual  capacity  for 
females  and  you  ask  for  them  equal  rights ; 
the  more  I  think  of  these  two  positions,  the 
better  I  like  them.  You  go  beyond  this; 
you  acknowledge  they  do  not  contribute 
more  than  their  share  to  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  comfort  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  share  you  confess  is 
mot  withheld  from  them  at  table  or 
toilet;  you  grant  that  equal  cost  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  their  education,  and  still  you 
complain  that  they  have  not  their  rights. 

S.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  prices 
paid  for  female  labor,  will  procure  them 
equal  access  with  the  men  to  the  table 
and  toilet  1 

G.  No,  they  will  not,  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  Take  our  own  family  as 
an  example ;  it  matters  not  at  what  rela¬ 
tive  value  your  services  and  mine  are 
rated  or  whether  they  are  rated  at  all, 
you  attend  to  the  duties  assigned  you,  I  to 
mine,  and  we  participate  in  the  result  of 
our  joint  exertions  without  any  regard  to 
the  different  values  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered. 

S.  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  your  af¬ 
fection,  my  dear  brother,  and  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  your  willingness  that  I 
should  share  equally  in  the  comforts  to 
which  I  have  so  unequally  contributed, 
but  do  you  not  perceive  that  it  makes  me 
dependant  on  you  1  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  your  affection  should  cease, 
how  would  the  case  stand  then  1 

G.  We  may  conjure  up  frightful  pic¬ 
tures  of  any  thing,  but  I  think  it  unwise 
to  employ  time  thus.  If  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  best  feelings  of  our  hearts  to  bind 
.  us  together,'  1  know  not  in  what  we  may 
confide. 

S.  Nor  I  either ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
it  necessary  that  conditions  should  be  une¬ 
qual  for  these  feelings  to  operate ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  most  confidently  look 
to  equality  of  condition  for  their  perfec¬ 
tion.  There  might  not  be  so  much  benev¬ 
olence,  the  fruit  of  commisseration  for  an 
inferior  or  -helpless  condition,  on  the  one 
and,  or  on  the  other,  so  much  gratitude, 

' 


originating  in  a  sense  of  dependence ;  les 
benevolence  and  less  gratitude  I  doub 
not  there  would  be';  but  then  I  trust  thei 
places  would  be  well  supplied  by  a  mutua 
sense  of  justice  which  must  necessaril; 
pervade  every  breast  where  there  is 
feeling  of  equality. 

But  admitting  for  the  argument  that 
am  no  sufferer  from  my  dependance  oi 
you,  so  long  as  we  are  inmates,  how  wil 
it  be  when  we  are  separated  1 

G.  Probably  you  will  place  yoursel 
under  the  protection  of  another  of  ou 
sex. 

S.  I  suppose  you  mean  a  husband ;  th< 
time  has  not  arrived  for  me  to  think  oi 
that  subject,  but  would  it  be  pleasant  fo 
you  to  think  that  I  shall  hereafter  becom 
as  dependant  on  some  stranger  as  I  nov 
am  on  you,  especially  if  you  should  dig 
trust  that  stranger's  principles,  or  doub 
the  permanency  of  his  attachment  to  me 

G.  It  would  not ;  but  if  you  should  in 
cline  to  change  your  condition  you  wil 
exert  all  your  faculties  of  judgement ;  i 
s  an  affair  of  such  moment  as  to  requin 
the  greatest  discretion ;  it  should  never  b< 
gone  into,  whatever  may  be  its  promises 
but  where  it  has  the  sanction  of  pru¬ 
dence. 

S.  And  is  it  to  that  sex  which  gets  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  an  ornamental  education — 
whom  custom  forbids  to  be  in  those  scenes 
of  life  where  the  true  character  of  beings 
is  developed,  (its  business  scenes,) — whc 
see  the  men  with  whom  it  is  proposed  they 
shall  unite  themselves,  only  in  the  gay 
party  or  the  private  sitting  room, — is  it  to 
beings  thus  qualified,  and  with  such  facili¬ 
ties,  that  you  look  for  a  discreet  judgement 
in  the  momentous  matter  of  selecting  a 
partner  for  life! 

G.  My  dear  sister  do  you  not  permit 
yourself  to  become  upduly  excited  l 

S.  Quite  possible  indeed,  but  that 
should  not  prevent  you  from  a  strict  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  social  system;  if  you 
should  decide  that  females  have  their  rights 
secured  .to  them  well;  if  you  decide  oth¬ 
erwise  well ;  but  I  advise  you  to  be  care- 
mi  that  you  ascertain  with  precision,  what 


part  of  their  privileges  are  derived  from 
law,  what  from  custom,  and  particularly 
what  from  affection,  from  their  estimated 
inferiority,  and  from  gallantry,  the  absence 
of  which  is  esteemed  so  great  rudeness 
as  to  approach  very  nearly  to  vice. 

Should  you  decide  at  last  that  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  sexes  is  one  of  equali- 
ty-thatdependance  is  reciprocal  and  equal. 
I  shall  not  annoy  you  with  my  dissent, 
and  if  I  change  my  opinion  I  will  tell  you. 

United  States  Capitol. 

I  suppose  a  little  description  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  city  will  be  plea¬ 
sing  to  many  of  our  young  readers.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  ten  miles  square 
of  land  on  the  Potomac  river,  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  called  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  laws  for  this  district 
are  made  by  Congress.  In  it  are  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Georgetown  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac.  Alexandria  is  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  few  miles  lower  down 
the  river. 

The  soil  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  Washington  is  level  and  sterile; 
the  farms  large  and  badly  cultivated. 

The  city  is  laid  out  curiously.  Besides 
the  usual  plan  of  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  or  squares,  it  has 
others  streets  called  avenues  running 
among  these  in  several  directions.  Eight 
or  nine  of  these  go  out  from  the  capitol 
j  ust  as  the  spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel  from 
the  hub. 

The  Capitol  stands  on  as  high,  or  may 
be  the  highest  ground  in  the  city  and  oc¬ 
cupies  upwards  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground.  It  is  an  enclosure  of  twenty-two 
acres,  surrounded  by  plain  iron  railing. 

The  Capitol  consists  of  a  centre  build- 
ding  with  two  wings.  Conceive  ofa  round 
room  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  you  will  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  centre  building  or 
great  Rotunda ;  next  think  of  two  houses 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rotonda,  but  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  each  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  feet  square  and  seventy  feet  high  ; 
think  of  these  three  parts,  each  topped 
out  with  a  dome,  (inverted  bowl)  and 
lastly  think  of  a  splendid  porch  or  portico, 
on  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the 
centre  buiding  supported  by  massy  round 
columns  of  stone  and  you  will  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  contour  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol. 

Of  the  two  square  buildings,  or  wings, 
that  on  the  south  contains  the  Hall  of  the 
Representatives,  that  on  the  north,  the 
Senate  Chamber.  There  are  many  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  and  offices  besides  a  library 
within  the  building. 

The  Representatives  Hall  which  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  apartment  in  the  world,  is 
semicircular,  ninety-five  feet  in  its  great¬ 
est  length  and  sixty  high.  The  speaker’s 
chair  is  in  the  middle  of  the  straight  side. 
Several  feet  from  the  wall,  all  around  it, 
are  columns  of  variegated  Potomac  marble. 
There  are  twenty-four  of  them,  and  they 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  thing, 
either  for  beauty  of  material,  or  perfect 
workmanship.  Over  the  speaker’s  chair 
is  an  American  eagle  in  white  marble, 
and  above  it  a  very  large  figure  of  Liber¬ 
ty.  Opposite  to  this  is  a  statue  of  History, 
seated  in  a  winged  car,  rolling  over  a 
globe  recording  the  events  of  the  nation. 

The  Senate  chrmber  is  a  smaller  and 
plainer  apartment;  both  are  sky-lighted, 
ornamentally  painted,  and  hung  with  crim¬ 
son  fringed  drapery. 

The  Rotunda  is  a  promenade ;  a  great 
well  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep. 
It  is  sky-lighted  and  is  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  (raised  or  cut  figures,)  and 
painting,  four  of  each.  Pocahontas  pre¬ 
serving  the  life  of  Capt.  Smith,  Penn’s 
treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  elm 
tree  on  Delaware,  and  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  are  sculpture. 

The  paintings  are  of  scenes  connected 
with  the  revolution.  The  room  of  the 
State  House,  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was' signed, 
is  represented,  with  true  likenesses  of 
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nearly  all  the  members  at  their  seat?. 
The  committee  appoiuted  to  draft  a  decla¬ 
ration,  are  on  their  feet  before  the  chair  o 
the  president,  presenting  it  by  the  hand 
of  Jefferson,  its  author.  The  paintings 
are  allowed  by  judges  to  be  in  fine  style, 
and  when  another  four  are  added  to  them, 
the  decorations  of  the  rotunda  will  be 
completed.  If  Col.  Trumbull  should  be 
paid  as  well  for  the  last  four  as  he  wa; 
for  the  first,  then  will  the  paintings  in 
that  one  apartment  cost  the  nation  sixty- 
iour  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  they  paid  every  body  so 
well  who  labored  in  building  the  capitol, 
though  they  did  manage  to  make  it  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars. 


I  wi.l  close  this  article  with  a  pub¬ 
lished  table  of  the  general  government 
expenditures  during  eleven  years. 


1822, 

$9,872,643  51 

1828, 

9,784,154  59 

1824, 

10,330,144  71 

1825, 

11,499,460  04 

1826, 

12,562,316  20 

182?, 

12,653,085  65 

1828, 

13,296,041  46 

1829, 

12,669,490  62 

1830, 

13,229,533  33 

1831, 

14,777,991  68 

1832, 

22,086,063  .00 

'  Pretty  handsome  annual  bills,  are  they 

not! 


Very  Fine. 

“If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
this  mighty  fabric  shall  totter— when  the 
beacon  of  joy  that  now  rises  as  a  pillar  of 
fire,  a  sign  and  wonder  of  the  world, 
shall  wax  dim,  the  cause  will  be  found  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  If  our  union 
is  still  to  continue  to  cheer  the  hopes  and 
animate  the  effort  of  the  oppressed  of  eve¬ 
ry  nation ;  if  our  fields  are  to  be  untrod 
by  the  hirelings  of  despotism  ;  if  long  days 
of  blessedness  are  to  attend  our  country  in 
her  career  of  glory ;  if  you  would  have 
the  sun  continue  to  shed  his  unclouded 
rays  upon  the  faces  of  freemen,  then  edu¬ 
cate  ALL  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  LAND’ 


This  alone  startles  the  tyrant  in  his 
dreams  of  power,  and  rouses  the  slumber¬ 
ing  energies  of  an  oppressed  people.  Ic 
was  intelligence  that  reared  up  the  columns 
of  national  glory;  and  this  alone  can 
prevent  them  crumbling  to  ashes.” 

I  have  but  one  objection  to  the  abo  e, 
namely,  that  instead  of  urging  us  to  im¬ 
prove  our  condition,  it  tacitly  assumes  that 
our  condition  is  good  enough ,  and  that 
it  should  be  our  care  to  perpetuate  it.  I 
could  say  with  the  poet,  “My  soul  is  sick, 
my  ear  is  pained”  with  the  dreamings  of 
enthusiastic  patriots,  and  the  impudent 
sophisms  of  wily  politicians.  So  long  as 
the  latter,  by  tickling  the  ear  with  the 
sounds  of  “mighty  fabric,”  “beacon  of 
joy,”  “wonder  of  the  world,”  and  the 
like,  can  procure  the  former  to  play  second 
fiddle  for  them,  so  long  may  they  assure 
themselves  that  the  interests  of  aristocra¬ 
cy  are  prospering.  It  were  well  ere  it  be 
too  late,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  examine  the  meaning  of  words ; 
they  will  not  then  fail  to  discern  when 
they  .are  used  unappropriately. 

True  it  is,  the  “oppressed  of  other  na¬ 
tions”  do  seek  an  asylum  with  us;  but,  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  oppressed,  or  to  op¬ 
press  in  their  adopted  country.  Where 
are  the  oppressed  of  this  favored  land  to 
go  for  redress  of  their  grievances!  Give 
us  a  paragraph  in  praiseofthe  happiness 
ot  a  life  long  spent  in  labors  that  go  (all 
but  a  mere  subsistence)  to  increase  the 
eapitol  of  the  monopolies ! 

Tell  us  a  tale  of  the  “sun  shedding  his 
unclouded  rays  upon  the  face  of  (two  mil¬ 
lion  of  slaves,)  freemen!”  Let  us  boast 
a  little  of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  children  in  Pennsylvania  whose  minds 
are  unburdened  by  science  and  literature! 
Having  done  this  and  more,  let  us  exult 
as  we  can,  in  view  of  these  “majestic  col¬ 
umns  of  national  glory.” 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  country 
are  great,  its  policy  is  comparatively  good, 
and  we  should  not  be  impatient  with  our 
slow  progress  improvement  ward;  but* 
when  the  idea  is  held  up  that  we  are  a  na- 


tion  of  intelligent  freemen,  let  us  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  the  ignorance  or  inso¬ 
lence  that  inculeates  it.  He  may  be  wise 
or  honest  who  encourages  us  to  pdvance; 
— he  cannot  be  both,  who  speaks  of  us  “as 
though  we  had  already  attained.'’ 

Acoustics 

Is  the  science  of  sound.  Where  there 
is  no  air,  sound  is  not  perceivable,  plas¬ 
tic  bodies  only,  can  impart  sound. 

If  you  drop  a  small  block  on  a  tub  of 
water,  the  liquid  wiH  be  displaced  undei 
the  block  and  be  higher  immediately  in 
contact  with  it;  this  sudden  swell  will 
cause  another  swell,  that  another,  and  so 
on,  and  there  will  be  a  succession  of  con¬ 
centric  waves,  becoming  less  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  Uie 
same- manner  that  the  block  acts  on  the 
water,  springy  bodies  act  upon  air.  Their 
vibrations  give  to  it  wave-like  motions, 
which  are  less  perceptible  m  proportion 
as  they  are  distant  from  the  first  vibration, 
until  they  are  too  weak  to  impart  any  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  next  stratum  of  air.  At  this 
point  no  sound  is  heard. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  on  this  theory, 
how  sound  should  be  heard  at  a  greater 
distance  when  it  travels  with,  than  when 

against  a  current  of  air. 

When  there  is  no  wind,  sound  travels  at 
the  rate  of  1152  feet  in  a  second  of  time, 
or  upwards  of  785  miles  an  hour.  Lght 
travels  much  faster,  hence,  a  distant  mo¬ 
tion  which  produces  sound,  (a  man  chop¬ 
ping  wood  for  instance,)  will  be  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  sound  is  heard.  If  he  is  at  the 
proper  distance,  you  will  seem  not  to  heai 
the  first  stroke  you  see,  but  then  you  will 
hear  one  after  lie  ceases  to  strike. 

Though  loud  sounds  can  be  heard  far¬ 
ther  than  low  ones,  yet  at  the  distance  ii 
it  can  be  heard  at  all  the  sound  of  a 
whisper  goes  as  soon  as  that  of  a  cannon. 

Sound,  like  light,  is  reflected.  If  it  strikes 
a  surface  perpendicularly,  it  is  reflected 
back  in  the  same  line  it  approached  the 
reflecting  surface;  if  it  strikes  obliquely, 
it  is  reflected  off  at  the  same  angle.  The 
reflection  of  sound  is  called  Echo.  By 
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the  time  which  elapses  between  a  stroke, 
or  the  articulation  of  a  word  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  echo,  a  judgement  may  be 
formed  of  the  distance.  If  it  be  one  sec¬ 
ond  from  the  time  sound  is  made,  unti 
echo  returns  it,  that  which  received  and 
returned  the  sound,  (the  echoing  surface,) 
must  be  one  half  of  1152  feet  distant.  It 
requires  one  ha1  f  of  the  time  for  the  sonnd 
to  go  out  and  the  other  half  to  return. 

Anatomists  say  the  structure  of  the  ear 
is  nicely  accommodated  for  making  the 
most  of  the  vibrations. 

To  a  beam  or  a  plank  of  twenty  or 
more  feet  in  length  if  you  apply  your  ear 
at  one  end  while  some  one  holds  a  watch 
at  the  other  you  will  hear  the  watch  dis¬ 
tinctly.  If  the  distant  end  be  scratched 
with  a  pin  very  slightly  it  will  be  heard, 
and  if  the  wood  were  substituted  with  glass 
the  sound  would  be  louder;  if  it  were  lead 
the  contrary  would  be  the  case.  Can  you 
tell  the  reason"! 

The  Eye. 

Every  person  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  this  curious  organ  as 
it  is  easy  to  dissect  it. 

Remove  an  eye  from  its  socket  in  a 
dead  animal,  a  hog,  calf  or  sheep.  Be 
careful  to  cut  the  strong  cord  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  as  far  back  as  you  can. 
When  you  have  the  eye  out,  take  hold  of 
the  cord,  (the  optic  nerve)  in  your  left 
hand  in  such  way  as  will  enable  you  to 
hold  the  eye  steady;  then  taking  a  fine- 
edged,  sharp-pointed  pen-knife  in  your 
other  hand,  insert  it  a  very  little  distance 
in  front  of  the  white  of  the  eye.  If  you 
do  not  put  the  knife  in  too  far,  and  pass  it 
around  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
white,  you  will  take  off  a  circle  or  wheel 
of  a  transparent  and  exceedingly  tough 
.substance;  this  is  the  Cornea.  While  you 
are  removing  this  a  watery  substance  Mill 
pass  off;  this  is  the  Acqueous  humor  of  the 
eye.  The  next  thing  that  occurs  is  the 
Iris.  It  is  a  very  delicate  membrane, 
skin  or  circular  partition,  which  divides 
the  acqueous  from  the  other  humors  o  f 
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the  eye.  It  can  be  removed  whole  by  cut- 
ting  cautiously  around  its  circumference. 
It  has  a  small  round  hole  in  the  middle 
called  the  Pupil. 

Immediately  under  the  iris  is  situated  the 
Chrystalline  Lens,  shaped  like  a  burning 
glass  but  much  thicker  in  the  middle.  It 
is  of  the  consistence  of  hard  jelly  and  is 
entirely  transparent.  It  is  called  the 
Chrystalline  humor.  This  lens  is  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  Vitreous  humor,  with  its  centre 
immediately  behind  the  pupil. 

I  The  vitreous  humor  which  constitutes 
the  main  mass  of  the  eye,  is  also  very 
transparent,  and  about  the  consistence  of 
the  white  of  eggs. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  eye  is  kept 
together  by  a  tough  coat  or  enclosure 
called  the  Sclerotica,  to  the  hinder  part 
of  which  is  attached  the  Optic  nerve  con¬ 
necting  the  eye  with  the  brain. 

Skilful  dissectors  find  three  coats  over 
the  eye.  The  Sclerotica,  of  which  the 
Cornea  is  a  portion,  extending  all  around 
it.  The  Choroides  of  which  the  Iris  is  a 
part,  and  the  .  Retina  or  black  lining  of 
the  back  part  of  the  eye,  over  every  part 
of  which  the  optic  nerve  ramifies  or 
spreads  itself. 

You  have  doubtless  observed  that  the 
eye  is  moveable  in  its  socket,  so  as  to  be 
turned  at  pleasure  to  take  in  the  rays  of 
light  from  surrounding  objects,  though 
'  you  may  not  have  taken  notice  that  the 
'-pupil  is  smaller  in  very  bright  light  than 
.  ''it  other  times ;  it  is  however  a  fact. 
"This  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil 
>  is  most  observable  in  the  cat  kind.  Take 
a  cat  from  a  dark  room  in  which  it  has 
been  some  time ;  the  pupil  of  its  eye  will 
xibe  large  and  round ;  hold  the  animal  for  a 
short  time  near,  and  in  front  of  a  lighted 
'  candle ;  you  will  observe  the  pupil  con¬ 
tracting,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  un- 
■  til  it  is  a  narrow,  perpendicular  stripe. 

-  On  going  from  a  dark  apartment  into 
one  brightly  lighted,  or  into  the  sunshine 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
for  a  while  a  painfql  sensation  is  felt ;  or 
on  going  from  either  of  these  situations' 


into  a  scene  where  there  is  less  light,  the 
the  darkness  will  be  more  perceptible  at 
first  than  after  you  have  been  in  it  some 
time.  Both  these  are  owing  to  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilation.  It  requires  some  time 
for  the  pupil  t.  accommodate  itself  to  a 
change  from  light  to  darkness  and  the 
contrary. 

Soraf  people  have  blue,  some  hazel  and 
some  black  eyes.  The  different  color  of 
eyes  depends  solely  on  the  Iris.  All  eyes 
are  white  around  the  edge,  and  all  are 
black  at  the  sight  as  it  is  called  ;  the  vari¬ 
ety  is  only  in  the  space  between  the  white 
and  black,  which  is  in  the  Iris. 

The  shining  black  of  the  pupil  is  not 
in  front ;  the  cause  of  it  lies  at  the  back 
part  of  the  organ.  The  Retina,  jet  black, 
is  seen  through  the  transparent  and  glob¬ 
ular  humors,  as  if  it  were  at  the  surface. 


Hydrostatics. 

It  is  believed  that  the  primitive  parti¬ 
cles  of  water  are  globular.  One**OTflfie 
proofs  that  this  is  so,  is  that  water  dropped 
on  a  dusty  table,  on  oil,  or  a  cabbage 
leaf  always  assumes  a  globular  form.  An¬ 
other  is  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  su¬ 
gar  or  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  if 
a  little  be ^fut  in  at  time,  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  bulk.  This  may  be  continued 
until  that  which  is  put  in  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  undissolved.  After  this  the  bulk  will 
increase  by  all  that  is  added. 

know  if  you  were  to  fill  a  tub  with 
cannon  balls,  there  would  be  interstices  or 
spaces  between  them.  You  may  put  in 
bullets;  they  will  fill  up  those  spaces,  but 
as  they  will  be  in  contact  only  in,  points, 
there  will  be  smaller  spaces  between  them. 
These  may  be  filled  with  small  shot 
which  will  leave  small  spaces  that  may 
be  filled  with  water.  .  The  theory  is  that, 
the  water  too,  has  its  spaces  which  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  sugar  or  salt  whose  primi¬ 
tive  particles  are  smaller  than,  those  of 
water.  That  they  are  smaller  is  dfcinced 
by  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  eloser  vessel 
to  prevent  sweetened  xiiAter  or  brine  from 
leaking  out  than  would  be  necessary  to 


hold  the  water  if  it  contain®d  neither  of 
those  substances. 

The  globular  form  of  the  particles  of  li¬ 
quids  together  with  the  great  smoothness 
of  their  surfaces,  causes  them  to  slide  over 
each  other  readily.  This,  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  that  each  particle  has  to  gravitate, 
independently  of  all  the  other  particles, 
may  bs  asssignedas  the  cause  why  liquids 
find  their  level.  If  you  pour  water  into  a 
very  large  tea-kettle,  through  a  very  small 
spout,  the  water  in  the  kettle  will  at  all 
times  be  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the 
spout. 

This  would»not  be  so  if  the  particles  of 
liquids  were  in  columns  directly  over  each 
other.  This  is  not  their  relative  position. 
So  arranged  they  would  not  occupy  the  least 
space  into  which  they  could  be  put.  Their 
position  is  probably  one  between  two  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  vessel  containing 
a  liquid.  If  this  is  their  position  it  is  ea¬ 
sy  to  concieve  that  all  the  particles  ex- 
cent  those  on  the  top  will  press  out  side- 
w’ise  ;  the  upper  layers  acting  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  wedge  on  those  immediately 
below. 

The  independent  tendency  that  each 
particle  has  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
is  called  the  perpendicular  pressure. 
That  tendency  which  each  layer  acquires 
(from  the  downward  and  wedgingpressure 
of  those  above,)  to  go  sidewise,  is  called 
the  lateral  pressure^  This,  if  there  were 
no  resistance,  might  cause  a  liquid  to 
spread  itself  until  there  Jwould  not  be  one 
layer  of  particles  above  another. 

The  sea  shore  banka  of  streams  and 
sides  of  vessels  do  resist,  and  hence  liquids 
can  be  piled  to  great  height. 

Think  of  a  nogshead  open  at  one  end 
and  partly  filled  with  water;  conceive  of 
a  small  tube  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
quill,  through  which  a  stream  passes  down 
on  the  middle  of  its  surface.  The  perpen¬ 
dicular  pressure  of  this  stream  will  pro¬ 
duce  lateral  pressure  in  the  upper  layer, 
and  increase  it  in  all  the  others;  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  tftat  the  liquid  will 
crowd  upwards  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
as  well  as  over  the  whole  surface.  This 
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is  lateral  pressure  causing  upward  pres¬ 
sure. 

Now  imagine  the  vessel  filled,  a  head 
*n  it,  '•with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  sime  tube  is  inserted,  and  ask 
yourselves  what  will  be  the  consequence 
if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube. 

There  is  a  thing  called  the  Hydrostatic 
Bellows,  in  shape  like  a  hogshead,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  hoops  and  staves  the  sides  are 
made  of  leather — a  leather  band  nailed 
closely  around  both  the  heads  or  ends. 
The  leather  being  pliable  the  heads  may 
be  brought  close  together,  or  removed  the 
width  of  the  band  from  each  other.  This 
article  of  philosophical  apparatus  is  water 
and  air  tight,  except  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
heads  into  which  a  tube  is  inserted.  If 
the  heads  are  brought  near  together  and 
water  be  poured  down,  they  will  be  forced 
apart  with  a  -power  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  heads  and  the  height  of  the 
tube.  The  larger  the  Leads  or  the  longer 
the  tube,  the  greater  will  be  the  upward 
pressure. 

We  have  a  hydrostatic  bellows  in  our 
school  with  heads  about  a  foot  in  dimeter 
and  a  tube  of  seven  feet  long.  By  pour¬ 
ing  water  into  the  tube  until  it  is  full,  we 
can  raise  two  men  of  common  siae  who 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  bellows.  If  the 
tube  were  fourteen  feet  long,  we  could 
raise  four  men,  although  the  tube  and  the 
water  in  it  would  not  weigh  two  pounds. 
Here  is  a  case  where  two  pounds  of  per¬ 
pendicular  pressure  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  lateral,  to  cause  six  hundred  pounds  of 
upward  pressure. 

The  upward  pressure  of  the  hydrostatic 
bellows  seems  very  strange  to  some  peo¬ 
ple;  if  you  reflect  duly  upon  downward 
and  lateral  pressure,  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  account  for  the  upward.  You  will 
find  it  equal  in  all  cases  to  a  column  of 
water  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bel- 
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lows  and  of  the  height  of  the  tube.  The 
thickness  of  the  tube  has  nothing  to  do 
with  die  amount  of  effect;  the  smallest 
one  that  water  can  run  through  will  do 
as  well  as  one  half  the  diameter  of 
‘the  bellows,  for  the  same  reason  that 
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you  can  fill  the  tea  V-ttle  as  yell  through-: 
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t.i.i  ap mi,  as  at  iii.1  '<>;>'  tfte  only  •  < ■  t*:  i- 
t-nc'e  ,  that  it  »vill  r-:  pure  longer  in  bom  j 
cast'-.  ■  i , 

Tt:  three  ’•essds  each  a  foot  high 

with  bottoms  a  loot  in  diameter,  let  one  ol 
them  be  of  equal  diameter  at  both  etuis; 
one  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  to]),  tlie 
other  eighteen  incite.-;  tnough  the  three 
vessels  if  filled  with  .-.'a ter  will  weigh  very 
differently,  yet  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
on  their  bottoms  is  equal.  Try  if  you  can 
explain  tills  to  •••••.>-»:.>;.  .*#,  .fi  r  what  h  is 
been  said. 


Volcanoes. 

Bishop  Berkley  of  England  visited 
the  bottling  mountain  of  Vesuvius  in 
1717.  He  went  to  the  top  of  the  nioun 
tain  and  took  a  view  of  the  terrible  pit. 
He  thought  the  crater,  (the  hole  at  the 
top,)  was  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
the  pit  a  hundred  yardsdeep. 

He  aseended  the  mountain  twice  and 
says  the  appearance  at  the  bottom 
changed  very  much  during  the  month 
which  elapsed  between  his  visits. 

There  were  two  great  furnaces  of 
liquid  fire,  which,  while  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  threw  up  large  masses  of 
red  hot  minerals  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  where  he  stood.  These 
stones  fell  perpendicularly  back  again, 
and  formed  a  little  hill  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit. 

About  one  month  after  he  was 
there  the  last  time,  the  lava  worked 
over  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some 
time.  Its  overflowing  caused  torrents 
of  melted  minerals  to  descend  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  which  bore 
down  and  burnt  up  trees  houses  and 
every  thing  in  its  way.  He  speaks 
of  one  stream  of  lava  which  he  suppo¬ 
ses  was  half  a  rn  T±  wide  and  five 
miles  long.  There  were  manv  smaller 
er.es  running  wherever  they  could  find 
a  channel.  From  these  streams  there 
issued  constantly  a  suffocating  vapor  of 
sulphur  hy  which  our  traveller  was 
once  very  nearly  destroyed. 

He  says  that  as  he  stood  on  the  cra¬ 
ter’s  edge  he  heard  an  incessant  hissing 
and  bubbling  belew,  and  could  sms  the 


liquid  mass  rolling  and  foaming  like 
\va  v<‘s. 

Whiles  the  mountain  was  overflowing 
its  ri sa lings  wt;r»;  leni;;.-,  and  he 
heard  them  at  Naples,  twelve  miles 
distant.  I.  was  a  mixed  sound  appa¬ 
rently  made  up  of  the  blowing  of  a 
tempest,  the  rushing  of  waters,  the  rol¬ 
ling  ofthundnr  and  firing  of  cannon 

The  houses  in  Naples  were  severe¬ 
ly  shaken. 

It  was  about  two  months  from  the 
imn  he  first  ascended  the  mountain 
uni.l  it  had  disgorged  its  liquid  con¬ 
tents,  and  ail  was  quiet. 


COMMMUNICATIONS. 


On  the  Recomposition  of  Vegetable*. 

Vegetables  are  more  easily  decomposed, 
or  undergo  chemical  changes  more  readi¬ 
ly,  because  their  composition  is  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  of  course  they  must  have  a 
greater  variety  of  attractions  and  the 
greater  the  variety  of  attractions,  the  more 
easily  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed. 

That  process  which  disunites  and  de¬ 
composes  the  elements  of  vegetables  is 
called  fermentation,  of  which  there  are 
four  kinds. 

The  first  is  called  the  saccharine  fer¬ 
mentation,  because  it  produces  sugar. 

The  second  is  the  vinous  which  produ¬ 
ces  wine  and  in  which  the  sugar  is  de¬ 
composed  and  its  constituents  recombined 
into  two  new  substances,  the  one  is  alco¬ 
hol,  which  remains  in  the  fluid,  and  the 
other  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes 
during  the  fermentation  ;  and  if  the  fer¬ 
mentation  be  stopped  by  putting  into  bar¬ 
rels  before  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  the  wine  will  be  brisk  like 
champane  and  sweet  like  cider,  from  the 
sugar  not  being  completely  decomposed. 
Wine  is  a  liquid  of  which  alcohol  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essential  part,  and  the  variety  of 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  different  kinds 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  qualities 
of  the  different  fruits  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  Brandy  may  be  obtained  from 
wine  by  dUtillaitm  as  it  is  nnthing  mar* 


tn<tn  a  mixture  ot  alcohol  with  water, 
and  is  colorless  in  its  pure  state,  while 
that  which  we  see  is  of  a  red  color,  it  is 
so  colored  with  a  little  burnt  sugar,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  kept 
long.  Alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  bran¬ 
dy  by  distilling  it  several  times.  It  is  the 
intoxicating  principle  in  all  spirituous  ii- 
.  quors.  The  different  kinds  of  odoriferous, 
'/oirituous  waters  are  solutions  of  volatile 
f(6fls  and  alcohol.  Some  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  uses  of  alcohol  is  in  dissolving 
a  variety  of- substances,  that  are  soluble 
neither  by  heat  or  water.  It  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  hydrogen  with  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  amd  and  oxygen  ;  if  there  be 
a  certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid  subtrac¬ 
ted  from  it,  it  forms  ether,  which  is  the 
lightest  and  most  inflammable  ol  all 
fluids. 

The  process  of  the  vinous  fermentation 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as  it 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  sugar  and 
other  fermentable  bodies  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  gives  rise  both  to 
the  formation  of  wine  and  all  kinds  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  third  fermentation  is  called  the  ace¬ 
tous,  because  it  converts  win0  “u0  vim  gar, 
by  the  formation  ^rtlie  acetous  acid,  which 
,«  the  w=is  of  vinegar.  Contact  with  air 
is  essential  to  this  fermentation,  as  it  af¬ 
fords  it  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen. 
It  is  found  by  experience,  that  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  has  undergone  a  fermentation 
will  readily  excite  it  in  one  that  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  that  process;  if  for  instance  you 
mix  a  little  vinegar  with  wine  or  cider,  it 
will  absorb  oxygen  more  rapidly  and  the 
process  be  crmpletea  much  sooner  tha  i  if 
left,  to  ferment  spontaneously.  The  fourth 
is  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  is  the 
last  operation  of  nature ;  and  her  last  step 
towards  reducing  organized  bodies  to  their 
simplest  combination. 

There  are  substances  which  are  called 
petrified  vegetables,  they  consist  chiefly 
of  silex.  This  is  the  case  when  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  buried  under  water  or  in  wet 
earth,  where  the  vegetable  is  slowly  and 
gradually  decomposed,  and  as  each  sue- 
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osive  particle  of  the  vegetable  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  is  supplied  by  a  particle  of  silic- 
ious  earth,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
vegetable  is  entirely  destroyed,  hut  the  si- 
iex  has  completely  replaced  it,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  vegetable  v  as  changed 
to  stone ;  t’.  .re  are  also  circumstances 
which  frequently  prevent  the  final  de- 
compositinn  of  vegetables;  as  fur  instance 
when  they  are  either  buried  unth  r  the 
sea  or  in  the  earth  where  they  cannot 
udergo  the  putrid  fermentation  for  want 
of  air;  in  these  cases  tlmy  undergo  a 
change  by  which  they  are  convert  il  into 
a  class  of  compounds  called  bitumen, 
bitumens  are  vegetables  so  far  decomposed 
as  to  retain  no  organic  appearances;  they 
are  sometimes  of  a  liquid  consistence  as 
naptha,  but  they  are  more  frequently  solid, 
as  asphaltum  and  jet.  Coal  is  a  bituminous 
substance,  it  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  occasionally  a  quantity  of 
sulphuretof  iron.  C.  M. 


Water. 

In  many  a  bright  and  dazzling  form 
Is  the  clear  and  silvery  liquid  seen, 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  winter  storm 
And  clothes  the  bough  in  an  icy  sheen. 

In  spring  its  course  is  over  the  sea, 

In  summer  it  shines  in  the  lily’s  cup, 

In  autumn  it  gems  the  rose  on  the  lea 
And  in  winter  ’tis  white  on  the  cedar  top. 

O’er  the  ocean  in  sparkling  foam  it  strays 
In  the  river  in  dimpling  eddies  it  curls, 
In  the  streamlet  over  the  pebbles  it  palys 
And  in  cataracts  over  the  precipice  whirls. 

’Tis  water  that  forms  the  fading  bow 
Of  many  hues  in  the  summer  sky, 

And  it  forms  the  shadows  that  come  and  go 
That  are  seen  when  the  snowy  clouds 
float  by.  F.  F. 


SELECTIONS. 


The  Shetland  Pony, 

“Whit  stupid  animals  those  tame  hor¬ 
des  are,  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens  and 
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work  so  many  hours !’’  said  a  wild  Shet-  j  with  sweet  hay,  or  corn,  or  grass;  and 


land  ponj’',  as  he  watched  the  labours  of  the 
horses  of  a  Shetland  farmer,  who  were 
employed  in  carrying  loads  of  turf. 

Brownv,  for  so  the  wild  colt  was  called, 
pe  ids  n.asr.'i  bead  over  tic1  fence, 
and  amused  himself  by  observing  what 
passed  among  his  more  industrious  breth¬ 
ren.  He  examined,  with  much  attention, 
the  various  parts  of  the  harness  the  hor¬ 
ses  wore — the  bridle,  the  halter,  and 
above  all,  he  was  most  pleased  with  their 
bright  iron  shoes.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  a  number  of  questions;  to 
which  the  horses  replied  with  much  good 
temper.  “What  are  those  pretty  bright 
things  that  you  wear  on  your  feet!” 
asked  Browny. 


when  the  frost  is  sharp  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow,  we  have  little  to  do 
and  live  at  our  ease.” 

“For  all  this,”  replied  Browny,  “I  would 
rather  enjoy  my  liberty,  and  be  able  to 
range  over  hill  and  plain  with  scanty 
fare,  than  be  well  fed,  and  subject  to  the 
will ‘and  caprice  of  a  master,,  as  you  are. 
I  am  free,  and  will  never  submit  to  be 
be  curbed  by  any  one;”  and  shaking  his 
mane,  he  bounded  over  the  heath,  and 
joined  the  wild  ponies  hjs  companions, 
exulting  in  his  liberty. 

The  winter  set  in  that  year  with  un¬ 
common  severity ;  the  snow  fell  for  many 
weeks  without  ceasing;  the  mountain 
streams  were  fast  bound  up  by  the  frost ; 


“They  are  our  shoes,”  answered  one  the  shriI1  north  wind  blew  keenly  over 


of  the  horses.  “And  how  came  yon  by 
them!”  demanded  the  pony. 


the  desolate  plains,  which  afforded  not  a 
single  blade  of  grass,  nor  a  bit  of  moss 


“They  were  put  on  by  our  master,  to  j  J101-  heath,  for  the  supportof  tlie  wild  ponies 
prevent  our  feet  from  being  wounded  by  and  cattle;  who,  forced  by  want,  came 


the  rough  stones  and  hard  ground  we  ;nt0  tbe  enclosures,  and  round  the  dwel- 
are  forced  sometimes  to  travel  over,  re- ;  llng-s  of  the  Shetlanders,  for  shelter  from 


plied  the  horse.  “Then,  said  the  simple  tbe  inclement  season.  Even  the  proud 
pony,  forgetting  how  much  he  had  des-  Spirit  of,iho  ,v  was  tamed,  and  urged 


pised  the  laboring  horses  a  few  minutes  by  j_iungef;  he  entered  the  yard  of  a  Shet- 
before,  “f  should  like  to  wear  such  pret-  land  fa  imo,  to  seek  for  food.  ’ 
ty  shoes.  Will  you  five  me  one  of  His  fleet  step,  tine  anj  flery  eyCj 
yours!”  I  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  ow0tUnder. 

“They  are  nailed  ot  our  feet  and  we  who  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  himself 


can  by  no  means  remove  them,”  said  the 
horse. 

“And  pray,  ,„what  is  the  use  ol  that 
bright  chain  that  you  hold  between  your 
teeth,  and  that  piece  of  leather  which 
comes  over  your  head  and  neck !” 

The  horse  told  the  pony  that  the  bright 
shining  chain  was  a  curb,  and  the  long 
piece  of  leather  was  a  bridle  ;  by  which 
they  were  restrained  from  going  any  way 
but  that  which  their  master  chose.*'  “We 
are  forced,”  said  they,  “to  work  many 
hours  in  the  day,  and  in  all  weathers; 
and  if  we  are  unruly,  or  do  not  perform 
our  duty  according  to  our  master’s  wishes, 
he  never  fails  to  chastise  us  with  a  long 
whip;  but  then,  in  return  for  our  services, 
we  are  lodged  in  .a  warm  sheltered  stable 


master  of  so  spirited  an  animal;  but  Brow- . 
ny,  as  if  aware  of  his  design,  bounded 
away  whenever  he  drew*  near  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  But  the  weather  in- 
increased  in  coldness,  and  Browny  felt  the 
want  of  food  every  day  more  severely. 

One  day  the  Shetlander  who  had  for 
sometime  marked  his  hungry  and  dejec¬ 
ted  looks,  approached  the  spot  where  he 
was  with  a  basket  of  corn  in  his  hand, 
which  he  placed  on  the  ground  before  him, 
and  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  that  he 
might  eat  it  undisturbed.  Fo^  several  suc¬ 
cessive  days  the  Shetlander  repeated  his 
visit;  and  Browny,  grown  more  familiar 
and  grateful  for  the  supply  of  food,  at 
length  suffered  the  farmer  to  approach 
hirn,  to  pat  his  rough  side  and  shaggy 


or  shed  all  the  cold  weather,  and  are  fed  jmane;  and  the  sound  of  his  step*  on  die 


frozerr  _  id  was  heard  and  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Shetland  pony,  who  ran 
neighing  to  meet  his  friend,  eager  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  daily  supply  of  food  from  his 
hands. 

But  one  day  while  Browny  was  eating 
his  provender, '  the  farmer  watching  a 
favorable  moment,  threw  over  his  head 
a  noosed  rope, -and  in  spite  of  his  anger, 
and  the  resistance  he  made,  led  him 
away  paptive  to  the  stable,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  sullen  and  unhap¬ 
py,  regretting  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which,  in  spite  of  cold  and  famine,  he 
still  held  so  dear. 

Browny  by  degrees  grew  more  gentle, 
and  soon  became  sensible  of  the  kind 
treatment  he  received  from  his  new  mas¬ 
ter,  who  trimmed  his  hoofs  and  mane,  and 
combed  and  brushed  his  rough  coat  till  it 
looked  quite  fine  and  shone  like  satin. 
He  came  daily  to  feed  him,  and  brought 
his  little  children  to  admire  the  young 
stranger,  who  patted  his  sides  with  their 
little  hands,  and  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
form  and  his  bright  eyes. 

When  the  spring  returned,  and  the 
'-beams  had  melted  all  the 
snow  from  the  ground,  Browny  was 
led  from  the  stable,  bridled  and  saddled, 
his  feet  shod  with  the  bright  shoes  he  had 
admired  so  much.  Without  making  any 
resistance,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
mounted  and  galloped  lightly  over  the 
level  turf;  while  his  master,  delighted  by 
his  gentleness,  caressed  him,  and  praised 
his  fleet  step  and  graceful  motion. 

From  this  time  Browny  became  a  gene¬ 
ral  favorite :  he  was  the  darling  and  pet 
of  all  the  farmer’s  children,  who  never 
beat  or  kicked  him,  but  plucked  for  him 
the  sweetest  grass,  and  brought  him  the 
clearest  water  from  the  spring  to  drink ; 
and  the  grateful  pony,  no  longer  wild 
and  unruly,  Would  suffer  them  to  mount 
his  back  and  carry  them  safely  round  the 
fields  and  common.  In  short,  Browny 
was  so  happy,  and  treated  with  such 
kindness,  that  he  never  had  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  the  day  when  he  was  deprived  of  his 
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fret  and  became  subject  to  the  will 
of  tL_  good  Shetlander,  his  master. 


No  fable  is  really  good,  for  any 
thing  except  for  the  moral  itincul- 
cates.  In  the  one  you  have  just 
read,  if  we  think  of  it  only  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  horses  and  other  irrational  crea¬ 
tures,  we  may  decide  that  the  supply  of 
wants  is  cheap  enough  at  the  price  of  de- . 
pendance.  The  faculties  of  brutes  may 
become  as  perfect,  and  their  enjoyments 
as  great  in  a  state  of  subordination  as  in 
one  of  entire  freedom;  we  do  not  know 
thatdependance  is  painful  or  depressing  to 
them. 

If  the  tale  was  written  with  any  mean¬ 
ing,  it  was  to  reconcile  men,  and  not  hor¬ 
ses,  to  slavery.  This  alters  the  case. 
The  human  mind  cannot  expand  to  its 
full  dimensions,  human  enjoyments  cannot 
be  complete  when  there  is  a  sense  of  une¬ 
qual  dependance.  We  may  indeed  relieve 
ourselves  from  physical  pain  ’  as  “Browny” 
did,  by  placing  ourselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  guidance  of  others:  Some  are 
necessitated  to  do  so  or  starve ;  the  wants 
of  their  physical  nature  are  imperious  and 
must  be  supplied,  but  I  should  like  all 
who  read  this  to  reflect  upon  what  it  costs 
them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  that 
they  should  not  be  a  party  to  such  condi¬ 
tions,  but  that  they  may  be  induced  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  a  system  might  ndt  be  de¬ 
vised  in  which  no  such  conditions  would 
be  offered;  whether  society  could  not 
be  so  organized  by  common  consent 
that  no  one  would  be  obliged  to  give 
his  personal  or  mental  liberty  for  bread. 

I  think  it  couH,  and  that  if  every  member 
of  society  were  as  enlightened  as  all 
ought  to  be,  it  is  a  price  that  would  never 
be  asked. 

I  hope  there  are  those  among  the  rea¬ 
ders  of  the  Inciter  who  will  not  only  culti¬ 
vate  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  cherish  and  encourage  it  in 
others. 

As  no  man  could  have  the  skill  to  sup¬ 
ply  himself  with  every  thing  he  needs  in 
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eivilized  life,  ihere  wonld  .be  a  mutual  de- 
pendance  anions'  fellow  beings,  if  the  state  j 
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lls  long  repose;  and  armed  Ttheur.h  for¬ 
midable  weapons,  bids  defiance  to  b:rds. 
oeasts  and  serpents,  which  might  other- 
wise  devour  it.  Y"> 


U-.  it  Hu.:.-  us  ir'C'-thA  by  cur  common  j 
wants;  it  improves  fraternal  f. dug,- an 
places  us  in  that  relation  t  r  each  other  i 
without  if!  we  could  not  realize  social ! 
feel  n^;  t  lie  dependence  which 'is  r.o- 
•'  1 1  i  rly  ivp  il,  has  th  •  direct  ! 
tendency  topr? eat  its  growth,  n  y  to  des¬ 
troy  it  in  the  very  germ. — Ed. 
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Tee  ix  ames  op  tee  Months. — These 
came  to  us  from  the  “Humans.  January 
from  Janus,  an  ancient  King  of  Italy; ! 
February  from  the  word  Februo,  to  puri  'y ; 
March  from  Mars,  June  from  Juno;  July 
and  August  were  so  named  in  honor  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar. — Bef  re  the 
time  of  Julius  Ccesar,  these  months  were! 
called  Quin  till  Is  and  Sextillis,  being  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months,  reckoning  as  the 
Romans  did  at  that  time,  from  March  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  signi¬ 
fying  the  7th,  Sth,  9th  and- 10rh  months 
from  March  when  the  year  began. 


Insect  Sasacitv. 

The  banbul  tree  affords  a  curious  soeci- 
men  of  insect  sagacity,  in  the  caterpillars’ 
nests  suspended  by  thousands  from  the 
branches.  This  little  animal,  conscious  of 
its  approaching  change,  and  the  necessity 
of  security  in  its  helpless  state  as  a  chry¬ 
salis,  instinctively  provides  itself  with  a 
strong  mSnsion  during  that  metamor¬ 
phosis.  MAs  a  caterpillar  is  it  furnished 
with  very  - tryig  teeth;,  with  them  it! 
saws  off  a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest 
ab  ut  an  inch  lo  ig,and  glues  them  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  corica  firm,,  the  points  of  all 


Kir* -  *  present  No.  odTPfiletes  a  vol¬ 
ume,  and  in  it  we  ask  te>  be  excused,jbr 
editor  al  defects— typographical  errors  ai  d 
sh  -e  all  for  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
i  lie  imvrior.ty  of  the  article  was  not  dis¬ 
co ,  ered  until  it  was  top  late  to  obviate  it ; 
this  was  our  situation  from  previous  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  will  be.  more  provident 
in  future  and  should  the  work  go  on,  the 
next  volume  shall  maire  a  better  appear¬ 
ance.  It  will  differ  also  from  the  present, 
in  haring  j  greater  proportion  of  selected 
matter. 

GC^Thus  far  there  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  promise  of  support  to  warrant  an 
engagement  to  continue  the  publication. 

€<T Those  who  .vish  to  promote  the 
publication,  can  address  letters  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  the  editor  in  this  city  free  of  post¬ 
age,  until  the  last  of  March,  after  which 
he  will  not  be  here  to  receive  them. 

tC7~Publisl.ers  with  whom  we  c*  i 
change,  will  continue  to  send  their  pe-:- 
odicaU  here  until  the  latter  part  of  March, 
after  wich  date  jvdj  please  retain 
our  tiles  until  they  hear  from  us. 

GC?“\Ve  struck  off  as  many  copies  of 
the  Inciter  as  would  defray  the  expense 
of  publication,  should  they  sell.  We  have 
complete  files  on  hand,  of  which  we  will 
give  eleven  eppies  for  ten  dollars.  Thia 
mav  accommodate  schools. 


tending  io  one  direction,  the  extremity 


ter  nina  ting  with  the  longest  and  sharpest. 
This  habitat  n  s  composed  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  thorns,  for  the  exterior,  lined  with  a 
coat  of  siik,  similar  to  the  cone  of  the 
silk-worm,  suspended  to  tree  by  a  strong 
ligament  of  the  same  material.  In  this 
asylum  the  banbul  caterpillar  retires  to! 


The  Inciter  is  published  monthly,  by 
A.  Kirk  &  B.  C.  Gilbert,  in  East  King 
street,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

All  letters  must  be  post-paid,  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Fost , 
office. 

The  price  of  subscription  is  one  dollar 
per  ann.,  in  advance.  Address,  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 


I  wish  ouf  readers  as  much  profit  in  the 
perusal  as  I  have  had  in  the  collat.on. 

A  Gilbert. 
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